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PREFACE 


It is claimed for the following book of some five hundred 
pages that the larger part of it is an addition of entirely 
new materiaf to the romantic story of tlje Brontes. For 
this result, but very small credit is due to me; and my 
very hearty acknowledgment'^ must be made, in the first 
place, to the Rdv. Arthur Bell Nicholls, for whose generous 
surrender of personal inclination I must ever be grateful. 

It hus been with extreme unwillingness that Mr. Nicholls 
has broken the silence of forty years, and he would nof^ 
even now have consented to the publication of certain 
letters concerning his marriage, had he been aware 
that these letters were already privately printed and in 

r 

t 

the hgtnds of not less than eight or ten people. To Miss 

t 

Ellen Nussey of Gomersall, I have also to render thanks 
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for liaving placed the many letters in her possession at my 
disposal, and for having iurnished a great deal of interesting 
information. Witliout the letters from Charlotte Bronte 
to Mr. W. 8. Williams, which were kindly lent to me by 
his son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Thornton Wijliams, 
my hook \M)iild have been the poorer. Sir Wemyss Reid, 
Mr. .1. .1. Steatl, of Heckmondwike, Mr. Butler Wood, 
of Bradford, Mr. W. W. Yates, of Dewsbury,^ Mr. Erskine 
Stuart, Mr. Buxton Forman, and Mr. Thomas J. Wise 
are among the many Bronte specialists who have helped 
me with advice or with the loan of material. Mr. Wise, 
in particular, has lent me many valua*l)le manuscripts, 
l^'inally, I have to thank my friend Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
for the kindly pressure which lias practically compelled 
‘‘"me to prepare this little volume amid a multitude of 
journalistic duties. 

CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


198 Si HAND, 

S(ptf''>uf>cr is'U) 
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MRS. GASKELL 

In the whole of English biographical literature there ii 
no book that can compare in widespread interest wit! 
the Life of Charlotte Bronte by Mrs. Gaskell. It hai 
held a position of singular popularity for forty years ; anc 
while biography after biography has come and gone, it stil 
commands a place side by side with Boswell’s Johnson a’nc 
Lockt'art’s Scott, As far as mere readers are concerned, ii 
may indeed claim its hundreds as against the tens of in- 
trinsically more important rivak?. There are obvious reasons 
for this success. Mrs. Gaskell was herself a popular novelist, 
who commanded •a very wide audience, and Cranford^ ai 
least, has taken a place among the classics of our literature, 
She brought to bear upon the biography of Charlotte Bronte 
all those literary gifts which had made the charm of hei 
seven volumes of romance. And these gifts were employed 
upon a romance of real life, not less fascinating than any- 
thing which imagination could have furnished. Charlotte 
Bronte’s success as an autlior turned the eyes of the world 
upon her. Thackeray had sent her his Vanity Fair before he 
knew her name or sex. The precious volume lies before me — 
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of Shirley to be sent to individuals I was to name the parties. 
1 have bought of one person to whom I should much like a 
copy to be offered — Hai^iet Martineau. For her character — 
as revealed in her works — I have a lively admiration^ a deep 
esteem. Will you inclose with the volume the accompanying 
note ? • 

* Tlie letter you forwarded this morning was from Mrs. Gas- 
kell, authoress of Maiy/ Barton; she said I was not to answer 
it, but I cannot help doing so. The note brought the tears to 
my eyes. She is a good, she is a great woman. Proud am I 
that I can touch a chord of sympathy in souls so noble. In 
Mrs. Gaskell’s nature it mournfully pleases me to fancy a 
remote aifiiiity to my sister Emily. In Miss Martineau's mind 
I have always felt the same, though there are wdde differences. 
Both these ladies are above me — certainly far my superiors in 
altninrneiits and experience. I think I could took up to them 
if I knew them. — I am, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

^C. Bronte.* 


TO \V. S. WILLIAMS 

' Nov&mber 2^h, 1849. 

^ Dear Sir, — I inclose two notes for postage. The note you 
sent yi'sterday was from Flarriet Martineau ; its contents were 
more than gratifying, I ought to be thankful, and I trust I am, 
for such testimonies of sympathy from the first order of minds. 
\\ hen Mrs. Gaskell tells me she shall keej) my works as a treasure 
for her daughlers, and when Harriet Martineau testifies affec- 
tionate approbation, I feel the sting Uken from the strictures of 
another class oi' critics. My resolution of seclusion withholds 
lue Irom coimnunicating further with these ladies at present, 
but 1 now know how they are inclined to me— I know how my 
wntmgs have aflecled^ their wise and pure minds. The know- 
ledge IS F^seiit support and, perhaps, may be future armour, 
are Kv ^ ^ health and, consequently, youi* spirits 

Z von Z . If aU be ivell, perhaps I shall 

^ } nest week.— \ ours sincerely, C. BrontIC 
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TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

*JarmLryl$t, 1860. 

'Mv DBAn Sir, — May I beg that a copy of Wuthering HeigftU 
may be sent to Mrs. Gaskell ; her present address is 3 Sussex 
Place, Regent's Park. She has just sent me the Moorlaiid 
Cottage, I felt disappointed about the publication of that hook, 
having hoped it would be offered to Smith, Elder & Co. ; but it 
seems she had no alternative, as it was Mr. Chapman himself 
who asked her to write a Christmas book. On my return home 
yesterday I found two packets from Comhill directed in two 
well-known hands waiting for me. You are all very very good. 

'I trust to have derived benefit from my visit to Miss 
Martineau. A visit more interesting I certainly never paid. 
If self-sustaining strength can be acquired from example, 1 
ought to have gpt good. But my nature is not hers ; I could 
not make it so though I were to submit it seventy times 
seven^to the furnace of affliction, and discipline it for an age 
under the hammer and anvil of toil and self-sacrifice. Perhaps 
if I was like her I should not ^dmire her so much as I do. 
She is somewhat absolute, though quite unconsciously so ; but 
she is likewise kind, with an affection at once abrupt and 
constant, whose sincerity you cannot doubt. It was delightful 
to sit near her in the evenings and hear her converse, myself 
mute. She speaks with what seems to me a wonderful fluency 
and eloquence. Her animal spirits are as unflagging as her 
intellectual powers. I was glad to find her health excellent. 
I believe neither solitude nor loss of friends would break her 
down. 1 saw some faults in her, but somehow 1 liked them 
for the sake of her good points. It gave me no pain to feel 
insignificant, mentally and corporeally, in comparison with her. 

^Trusting that you and yours are well, and sincerely wishing 
you all a happy new year, — I am, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 

^C. BnoNTiS.' 

TO REV. P. BRONTJE 

^ ‘The BarERY, Windermehib, 

'August 10/ A, 1850. 

* Dear Papa, — 1 reached this place yesterday evening at ei^ht 

5 
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' I should arrive by the train which reaches Manchester at 
7 o’clock p.M. Tliat, 1 think, would be abput your tea-time, 
and, of course, I should dine before leaving home. I alwa 5 ^s 
like evening for an arrival ; it seems more cosy and pleasant 
than coming in about the busy middle of the day. I think 
if I stay a week that will be a very long visit ; it will give you 
tim^ to get well tired of me. 

* Remember me very kindly to Mr. Gaskell and Marianna. 

As to Mesdames Flossy and Julia, those venerable ladies are 
requested beforehand to make due allowance for the awe with 
which they will be sure to impress a diffident admirer. I am 
sorry I shall not see Meta. — Believe me, my dear Mrs. Gaskell, 
yours affectionately and sincerely, C, Bront^.* 

In the autumn of 1853 Mrs. Gaskell returned Charlotte 
Bronte’s visit at Haworth. She was not, however, at 
Charlotte’s wedding in Haworth Church.^ 

TO MISS U’OOLIJl 

. ^ ‘ HAwoRTn, Scptciinher Bth. 

* My dear Miss Wooler, — Your letter w^s truly kind, and 
made me warmly wish to join you. My prospects, however, of 
being able to leave home continue very unsettled. I am 
expecting Mrs. Gaskell next week or the week after, the day 
being yet undetermined. She was to have come in June, but 
then my severe attack of influenza rendered it impossible that 
I should receive or entertain her. Since that time she has been 
absent on the Continent with her husband and two eldest girls; 
and just before I received yours I had a letter from her volun- 
teering a visit at a vague date, which I requested her to fix as 
soon as possible. My father has been much better during the 
last three or four days. 

* When I know anything certain I will write to yi/] again. — 

Believe me, my tfear* Miss Wooler, yours relpectfu^ and 
affectionately, C. BrcJSjte.* 

1 Although BO stated by Professor A. W. Ward in the Dictionary/ of 
^I^aiional Biography^ vol. xxi. 

8 
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But the friendship, which commenced so late in Cha]> 
lotte Bronte’s life, never reached the stage of downright 
intimacy. Of this there is tibundant evidence in the bio- 
graphy; and Mrs. Gaskell was forced to rely upon the 
correspondence of older friends of Charlotte’s. Mr. George 
Smith, the head of the firm of Smith and Elder, furnished 
some twenty letters. Mr. W. S. Williams, to whom is due 
the credit of ‘discovering’ the author of Jane Eyre^ lent 
others ; and another member of Messrs. Smith and Elder’s 
staff, Mr. James Taylor, furnished half-a-dozen more; but 
the best help came from another quarter. 

Of tlie two schoolfellows with whom Charlotte Bronte 
regularly corresponded from childhood till death, Mary 
Taylor and Ellen Niissey, the former had destroyed ‘every 
letter ; and thus it came about that by far the larger part 
"of Tfie correspondence in Mrs. Gaskell’s biography was 
addressed to Miss Ellen Nusscy, now as ‘My dearest Nell,’ 
now simply as ‘E.’ The unpublished correspondence in 
my hands, wliich refers to the biography, opens with a 
letter from Mrs. •Gaskell to Miss Nussey, dated July 6th, 
]855. It relates how, in accordance with a request from 
Mr. Bronte, she had undertaken to write the work, and 
had been over to Haworth. There she had made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Nicholls for the first time. She told 
Mr. Bronte how much she felt the difiiculty of the task 
she had undertaken. Nevertheless, she sincerely desired to 
make his daughter’s character known to all who took deep 
interest in her writings. Both Mr. Bronte and Mr. Nicholls 
agreed to help to the utmost, although Mrs. Haskell was 
struck by tl }9 fact that it was Mr. Nicholls, and not Mr. 
Bronte, was more intellectually a]ive, to the attraction 
which 9 uch a book would have for the public. His feelinga 
were opposed to any biography at all ; but he had yielded 
to Mr. Bronte’s ‘impetuous wish,’ and he brought down all 
the materials he could find, in the shape of about a dozen 

9 ' 
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letters. Mr. Nicholls, moreover, told Mrs. Gaskell that 
Miss Nussey was tlie person of all others l^> apply to ; that 
she liad been the friend of Ms wife ever since Charlotte 
was fifteen, and that he was writing to Miss Nussey to beg 
her to let Mrs. Gaskell see some of the correspondence. 

Blit here is Mr. NichoIIs‘‘s actual letter, unearthed after 
forty years, as well as earlier letters from and to Miss Nussey, 
which would seem to indicate a suggestion upon the part 
of ‘E’ that some attempt should be made to furnish a 
biography of her friend — if only to set at rest, once and 
for all, the speculations of the gossiping community with 
whom Charlotte llronte'’s personality was still shrouded in 
mystery; and indeed it is clear from these letters that it 
is to* Miss Nussey that we really owe Mrs. Gaskell’s par- 
ticipation in the matter : — 

TO REV. A. B. NICHOLLS 

‘linooKROi'D, Jvne Qyih, 1855. 

'DE\n Mn. Nicholls, — I have been much hurt and pained 
by tile perusal of an article in Sharpe for this month, entitled 
“A Few Words about Jave Kijre** You will be certain to see 
tile article, and I am sure both you and Mr. Bronte will feel 
acutely the misrepresentations and the malignant spirit which 
characterises it. W'ill you siiIFcr the article to pass current 
without any refutations J'lie writer merits the contempt of 
silence^ but there will be readers and ]>elievers. Shall such be 
left to imbibe a tissue of malignant falsehoods, or shall an 
attempt be made to do justice to one who so highly deserved 
justice, whose very name those who best knew her but speak 
with reverence and affection } Should not her aged father be 
defended from the reproach the writer coarsidy attenmts to 
bring upon him } 

*1 wish Mrs. Gaskell, who is every way capably, would 
undertake a reply, and would give a sound castigation to the 
writer. Her personal acquaintance with flaworth, the Parson- 
agj, and its inmates, fits her for the task, and if on other 
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subjects she lacked infonnation I would gladly supply , her with 
facts sufficient to^et aside much that is asserted^ if you yourself 
are not provided with all the information that is needed on the 
subjects produced. Will you ask Mrs. Gaskell to undertake 
this just and honourable defence ? 1 think she would do it 
gladly. She valued dear Charlotte, and such an act of friend- 
ship, performed with her ability and power, could only add to 
the laurels she has already won. I hope you and Mr. Bronte 
are well. My kind regards to both. — Believe me, yours 
sincerely^ E. Nussey.' 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* Haworth, June IWi ^ 1855. 

* Dear Miss Nitssev, — We had not seen the article in Skarj)e, 
and very possibly should not, if you had not directed our 
attention to it. We ordered a copy, and have now read the 
"Few Words about Jane Eyre** The writer has certainly made 
many mistakes, ]fut apparently not from any unkind motive, as 
he professes to be an admirer of Charlotte's works, pays a just 
tribute to her genius, and in common with thousands deplores 
her untimely death. His design seems rather to be to gratify 
the curiosity of the multitude in reference to one who had 
made such a sensation in the literary world. But even if the 
article had been of a less harmless character, we should not 
have felt inclined to take any notice of it, as by doing so we 
should have given it an importance which it would not other- 
wise have obtained. Charlotte herself would have acted thus ; 
and her character stands too high to be injured by the state- 
ments in a magazine of small circulation and little influence — 
statements which the writer prefaces with the remark that 
he does not vouch for their accuracy. The niany laudatory 
notices of^.arlotte and her works which appeared since her 
death ir^y well make us indifferent to the detractions of a 
few ^vious or malignant persons, as there ever will be 
such. 

^The remarks respecting Mr. Bronte excited in him only 
amusement — indeed, 1 have not seen him laugh as much for 

11 
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some months as he did while I was reading the article to him. 
We are both well in health, but lonely and desolate. 

‘ ‘Mr. Bronte unites with me in kind regards. — Yours 
cerely, A. B. Nicholls.* 


TO MISS ELLEN NLSSEY 

‘Haworth, July 1855. 

‘Dear Miss Nussey, — Some other erroneous notices of 
(’harlotte having appeared, Mr. Bronte has deemed it advisable 
that some authentic statement should be put forth. He has 
therefore adopted your suggestion and applied to Mrs. Gaskell, 
who has undertaken to write a life of Charlotte. Mrs. Gaskell 
came over yesterday and spent a few hours with us. The 
greatest difliculty seems to be in obtaining materials to show 
the development of Charlotte's character. Por this reason 
Mrs. Gaskell is anxious to see her letters, especially thoa* 
any early date. I think 1 understood you to say that you had 
some ; if so, wc should feel obliged by youf letting us have 
any that you may think proper^ not for publication, but merely 
to give the writer an insight into her mode of thought. Of 
course they will be returned after a little time. 

' I confess that the course most consonant with ray own 
feelings would be to take no steps in the matter, b\it I 
do not think it right to offer any opposition to Mr. Bi*onte's 
MUbhes. 

‘ We have the same object in view, but should differ in our 
mode of proceeding. Mr. Bronte has not been very well. 
Excitement on Sunday (our Rush-bearing) and Mrs. Gaskell's 
visit yesterday have been rather much for him.— Believe me, 
sincerely yours, A. B. Niciiolls.* 

Mrs. Gaskell, Imwever, wanted to make Sfes^Nusscy’s 
acquaintance, and asked if she might visit her; added 
tliat she would also like to see Miss AVooler, Charlotte’s 
schoohmstress, if that lady were still alive. To this letter 
Miss Nussey made the following reply . 

• 12 
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TO* MRS. GASKELL^ Manohestei» 

‘ Ilbxby, Jvly 1866 . ^ 
^My dear Madam^ — Owing to my absence from home your 
letter has only just reached me. I had not heard of Mr, 
Bronte's request^ but 1 am most heartily glad that he# has 
made it. A letter from Mr. Nicholls was forwarded along 
with yours, which I opened first, and was thus prepared for 
your communication, the subject of which is of the deepest 
interest to me. I will do everything in my power to aid the 
righteous work you have undertaken, but I feel my powers 
very limited, and apprehend that you may experience some 
disappointment that I cannot contribute more largely the 
information which you desire. I possess a great many letters 
(for I have destroyed but a small portion of the correspondence), 
but I fear the early letters are not such as to unfold the 
^cBSRicter of the writer except in a few points. You perhaps 
may discover more than is apparent to me. You will read 
tliem with a purpose — I perused them only with interests of 
affection. 1 will immediately look over the correspondence, and 
I promise to let yo« see all that 1 can confide to your friendly 
custody. I regret that my absence from home should have 
made it impossible for me to have the pleasure of seeing you 
at Brookroyd at the time you propose. I am engaged to stay 
here till Monday week, and shall be happy to see you any day 
you name after that date, or, if more convenient to you to come 
Friday or Saturday in next week, I will gladly return in time 
to give you the meeting. I am staying with our schoolmistress, 
Miss Wooler, in tliis place. I wish her very much to give me 
leave to ask you here, but she does not yield to my wishes; 
it would have been pleasanter to me to talk with you among 
these hills than sitting in my home and thinking of one who 
had so oftfiJ been present there. — I am, jny *dear madam, yours 
sincereh', Ellen Nussey.* 

Mrs. Gaskell aifd Miss Nusscy met, and the friendship 
which ensued was closed only by death; and indeed one 

13 
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of the most beautiful letters in the collection in my bands 
is one signed ^ Meta Gaskell,’ and dated January S3, 1866. 
It tells in detail, with infinite tenderness and pathos, of 
her mother’s last moments.^ That, however, was ten years 
later than the period with which we are concerned. In 
1856 Mrs. Gaskell was energetically engaged upon a bio- 
graphy of her friend which should lack nothing of thorough- 
ness, as she hoped. She claimed to have visited the scenes 
of all the incidents in Charlotte’s life, ‘ the two little pieces 
of private governess-ship excepted.’ She went one day 
with Mr. Smith to the Chapter Coffee House, where the 
sisters first stayed in London. Another day she is in 
Yorkshire, wliere slie makes the acquaintance of Miss 
Wooler, which permitted, as she said, ‘a more friendly 
manner of writing towards Charlotte Bronte’s old school- 
mistress.’ Again slic is in Brussels, where Madame 
refused to see her, altliough M. TIeger was kind and 
coinnuinicativc, ‘and very much indeed I both like and 
respect liim.’ Her countless questions were exceedingly 
interesting, ^i^licy covered many pag»8 of note-paper. 

‘ Did Branwell Bronte know of the publication of Jam 
she asks, ‘and how did lie receive the news.?’ Mrs. 
Gaski-11 was persuaded in her own mind that he had never 
known of its publication, and we shall presently see that 
she was riglit. C:harlotte had distinctly informed her, she 
said, that Branwell was not in a fit condition at the time to 
l)e told. ‘Where did the girls get the books which they 
reail so continually ? Did Emily- accompany Charlotte as a 
pupil when the latter went as a teacher to Roe Head.? 
\\ hy did not Branwell go to the Royal Academy in London 
to learn painting^.^ ^Did Emily ever go out as\. governess .? 
^Vhat were Emily’s religious opinions .? Did she%Qr make 
friends.?’ Such were the questions which came quick and 


fo! fiulrrr ‘ thought and tender help 

for others. She was so sweet aud dear and noble beyond words.’ 


H 
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fast to M]B8 Nuasey, and Miss Nussey fortunately kept her 
replies. 

TO MRS. GASKELL, Manchestea 

‘Brookroyd, October 22 ndt 1856. 

'My dear Mrs. Gaskel4 — If you go to London pray try 
what may be done with regard to a portrait of dear Charlotte. 
It would greatly enhance the value and interest of the memoir, 
and be such* a satisfaction to people to see something that 
would settle their ideas of the personal appearance of the dear 
departed one. It has been a surprise to every stranger, I think, 
that she was so gentle and lady-like to look upon. 

' Emily Bronte went to Roe Head as pupil when Charlotte 
went as teacher ; she stayed there but two months ; she never 
settled, and was ill from nothing but home-sickness. Anne 
took her place and remained about two years. Emily was a 
for one six months in a ladies' school in Halifax or 
the neighbourhood. I do not know whether it was conduct or 
want of finances that prevented Branwell from going to the 
Royal Academy. Probably thdre were impediments of both 
kinds. ^ 

' I am afraid if you give me my name I shall feel a promin- 
ence in the book that I altogether shrink from. My very last 
wish would be to appear in the book more than is absolutely 
necessary. If it were possible, I would choose not to be known 
at all. It is my friend only that I care to see and recognise, 
though your framing and setting of the picture will very.greatly 
enhance its value. — I am, my dear Mrs. Gaskell, yours very 
sincerely, Ellen N ussey.' 

The book was published in two volumes, under the title 
of The Life of Charlotte Bronte^ in the spring of 1857. At 
first all well. Mr. Bronte’s earliest acknowledgment of 
the book was ^one of approbation. Sir James Shuttleworth 
expres^d the hope that Mr, Nicholls would * rejoice that 
his wife would be "known as a Christian heroine who could 
bear her cross with the firmness of a martyr saint.’ Canon 

IS 
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Kingsley wrote a charming letter to Mrs. Gaskell, published 
in his liAfe, and more than once reprinted i^ince. 

‘Let me renew our long interrupted acquaintance,’ he 
writes from St. Leonards, under date May 14th, 1857, ‘by 
complimenting you on poor Miss Bronte’s LAfc. You have 
hack a delicate and a great work to do, and you have done 
it admirably. Be sure that the book will do good. It will 
shame literary people into some stronger belief that a 
simple, virtuous, practical home life is consistent with high 
imaginative genius; and it will shame, too, the prudery of 
a not over cleanly though carefully white-washed age, into 
believing that purity is now (as in all ages %till now) quite 
compatible with the knowledge of evil. I confess that the 
book has made me aslianic'd of myself. Jane Eyre I hardly 
looked into, very seldom reading a work of fiction — 
yours, indeed, and Thackeray’s, are the only ones I ca1c^\b 
open. Shirley disgusted me at the opening, and I gave 
up the writer and her books with a notion that she was 
a person who liked coarseness. How I misjudged her! and 
how thankful I am that I never put a ‘word of my mis- 
conceptions into print, or recorded my misjudgments of 
one who is a whole heaven above me. 

‘Well have you clone your work, and given us the picture 
of a valiant woman made perfect by suffering. I shall now 
read carefully and l(;vingly every word she has written, 
especially those poems, which ought not to have' fallen 
dead as they did, and which seem to be (from a review in 
the current Eraser) of remarkable strength and purity.’ 

It was a short-lived triumph, however, and Mrs. Gaskell 
soon found herself, as she expressed it, ‘in a veritable 
hornet’s nest.’ !^Ir. ^Bronte, to begin with, not care 
for the references to himself and the suggestion '‘'that he 
had treated his wife unkindly. Mrs, Gaskell had associated 
him with numerous eccentricities and ebullitions of temper, 
which during his later years he always asserted, and un- 
‘ l6 
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doubtedly with perfect truth, were, at the begt, the fabrlciif^ 
tiom of a dismissed servant. Mr. Nicholls had also his 
grievance. There was just a suspicion implied that he had 
not been quite the most sympathetic of husbands. The 
suspicion was absolutely ill-founded, and arose from Mr. 
Nicholls’s intense shyness. But neither Mr. Bronte, nor 
Mr. Nicholls gave Mrs. Gaskell much trouble. They, at 
any rate, were silent. Trouble, however, came from many 
quarters. Yorkshire people resented the air of patronage 
with which, as it seemed to them, a good Lancashire lady 
had taken their county in hand. They were not quite the 
backward savages, they retorted, wliich some of Mrs. Gas- 
kelFs descriptions in the beginning of her book would seem 
to suggest. Between Lancashire and Yorkshire there is 
afways a suspicion of jealousy. It was intensified for the 
t T WJBo ^cnt by these sombre pictures of ‘ this lawless, yet not 
unkindly population.’ ^ A son-iii-law of Mr, Redhead wrote 
to deny the account of that clergyman’s association with 
Hawortli. ‘ He gives another as true, in wliich I don’t see 
any great difference.’ Miss Martin eau wrote sheet after 
sheet explanatory of her relations with Charlotte Bronte, 
‘Two separate householders in London emh declares that 
the first interview between Miss Bronte and Miss Martineaii 
took place at her house.’ In one passage Mrs. Gaskell had 
spoken of wasteful young servants, and the young servants 
in question came upon Mr, Bronte for the following testi- 
monial : — 


‘Hawoktu, Avgust Vlth^ 1857. 

* I beg leave to state to all whom it may concern, that Nancy 
and Sarah Garrs, during the time they were in my service, 
were kind to my children, and honest, and not wasteful, but 

‘Sonw of the West Ridingers are very angry, and declare they are half-a- 
centnry in civiliBation before some of the Lancashire folk, and that this neigh- 
bourhood is a paradise compared ivith some districts not far from Manchester.* — 
£Uen Nussej to Mrs. Gaskell, April 16th, 185!). 
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sufficiently cnrrfni in regard to food, and all other articles 

mitted to their charge. P* A.B., 

* Inc\mbmt of Haworth, YorJcshire.* 

Tlirce wliolc pages were devoted to the dramatic recital 
of a seandal at Haworth, and this entirely disappears from 
tlie» third edition. A casual reference to a girl who had 
l>een seduced, and liad found a friend in Miss Bronte, gave 
further trouble. ‘I Jiave altered the word “seduced” to 
“betraved,”’ writes Mrs. Gaskcll to Martha Brown, ‘and 
I hope that this will satisfy the unhappy girPs friends.’ 
But all these were small matters compared with the Cowan 
Bridge controversy and the tlircatencd legal proceedings 
over Bran well Bronte’s suggested love affairs. Mrs. Gaskcll 
defended the description in Jane Eyre of Cowan Bricjge 
with peculiar vigour. Mr. Cams Wilson, ttie Brockleliurst 
of Jane Eyrc^ and his friends were furious. They threalw,iieu 
an action. 'Phero were letters in the Times and letters in the 
Dally Nctcs. ]\Ir, Nicholls broke silence — the only time in 
I he forty years tliat lie has done so — with two admirable 
letters to the Halifax Guardian, The Gowaii Bridge con- 
troversy was a drawn battle, in spite of numerous and glow- 
ing testimonials to the virtues of Mr. Cams Wilson. Most 
people who know anytliing of the average private schools 
of half a eenlury ago are satisfied that Charlotte Bronte’s 
tlescriplion was substantially correct. ‘ I want to show you 
many letters,’ writes INIrs. Gaskell, ‘ most of them praising 
the eliaracter of our dear friend as she deserves, and from 
people whose o})inioii she would have cared for, such as the 
Duke of Argyll, Kingsley, Greig, etc. Many abusing me. 
I should think seven or eight of this kind from the Cams 
Wilson cli(jue.’ ^ 

Iho Braiiwell matter w^as more serious. Here Mrs. Gaskell 
iiad, indeed, shown a singular recklessness. The lady referr^ed 
‘O In Branwell was jMrs. Robinson, the wife of the Rev, 
i.dmiuul Robinson of Thurj) Green, and afterwards Lady 
' i8 
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Scott. Anne Bronte was governess in her family for two 
years, and Branwell tutor to the son for a few months. 
Brauwell, under the influence of opium, made certain state- 
ments about his relations with Mrs. Robinson which have 
been effectually disproved, although they were implicitly 
believed by the Bronte girls, who, womanlike, were natuimlly 
ready to regard a woman as the ruin of a beloved brother. 
The recklessness of Mrs. Gaskell in accepting such inadequate 
testimony can be explained only on the assumption that she 
had a novelist's satisfaction in the romance which the ‘ bad 
woman ’ theory supplied. She wasted a considerable amount 
of rhetoric upon it. ‘ When the fatal attack came on,' she 
says, ‘ his pockets were found filled with old letters from the 
woman to whom he was attached. He died ! she lives still 
— in May Fair.^ I see her name in county papers, as one of 
who patronise the Christmas balls ; and I hear of her 
in London drawing-rooms' — and so on. There were no 
love-letters found in Branwell Bronte’s pockets.^ When 
Mrs, Gaskell’s husband came post-haste to Haworth to tisk 
for proofs of Mrs. Jlobinson’s complicity in Bran well’s down- 
fall, none were obtainable. I am assured by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen that his father, Sir James Stephen, was employed 
at the time to make careful inquiry, and that he and otlier 
eminent lawyers came to tlie conclusion that it was one long 
tissue of lies or hallucinations. The subject is sufficiently 
sordid, and indeed almost redundant in any biography of the 
Brontes ; but it is of moment, because Charlotte Bronte and 
her sisters were so thoroughly pei\suaded that a woman was 
at the bottom of their brother’s ruin ; and this belief Char- 
lotte impressed upon all the friends who were nearest and 

dearest to her. Her letters at the time of her brother's 

« • * 

^ ‘To this bold statement {i.e, that love-letters were found in Branwell’s 
pockets) j\ftbrtha Brown gave to mo a flat contradiction, declaring that she was 
employed in the sick rooi]^ at the time, and had personal knowledge tliat not one 
letter, nor a vestige of one, from the lady in question, was so found. ’—Ley land. 
The Bronte Family, vol. ii. p. 284. 
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death are full of censure of the supposed wickedness of 
another. It was a cruel infamy that 1:he word of this 
wretched boy should have been so powerful for mischief. 
Here, at any rate, Mrs. Gaskell did not show the caution 
which a masculine biographer, less prone to take literally 
a mans ticcounts of his amours, would undoubtedly have 
displayed. 

Yet, wljon all is snid, ^Ffs. Gaskell had done her work 
thoroughly and well. Lockharts Scott and Fronde’s Car- 
lyle are examples of great biographies which called forth 
abundant censure upon their publication; yet both these 
l)(K)ks will live as classics of their kind. To be interesting, 
it is perhaps indispensable that the biographer should be 
indiscreet, and certainly the Branwell incident — a matter 
of two or three j)ages— is the only part ot Mrs. Gaskell’s 
biogra|)hy in which indiscretion becomes indefensible, 
for this she suffered cruelly. ‘ I did so try to tell the truth,’ 
slie said to a friend, ‘and I believe now I hit as near to the 
truth as any one could do.’ ‘ I weighed every line with my 
whole power and heart,’ slie said on another occasion, ‘ so 
that every line should go to its great purpose of making 
her kimwn and valued, as one who had gone through such 
a terrible life with a brave and faithful heart.’ And that 
clearly Mi-h. (xaskell succeeded in doing. It is quite certain 
that CharloUe Bronti* would not stand on so splendid a 
IH'tle.stal to-day but for the single-minded devotion of her 
accomplished biograjilier. 

It has sometimes hecn implied that the portrait drawn 

• that tliere are passages 

m tliarlottes letters whieli sliow that ofttimes her heart 
« as merry and her life suliiciently elieerful. That there 
«ere l<,ng permJs oT gaiety for all the thrde sisters, surely 
n, one ever tlouhted. To f.-w people, fortunately, is it 

when tins ,s ackno«ledge<l. how can one say that the 
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picture was too gloomy? Taken as a whole^ the life OJt 
Charlotte Bronte ^as among the saddest in literature. At 
a miserable school, where she herself was unhappy, she saw 
her two elder sisters stricken down and carried home to die. 
In her home was the narrowest poverty. She had, in the 
years when that was most essential, no mother’s care; and 
perhaps there was a somewhat too rigid disciplinarian in 
tlie aunt who took the mother’s place. Her second school 
brought her, indeed, two kind friends; but her shyness 
made that school-life in itself a prolonged tragedy. Of 
the two experiences as a private governess I shall have more 
to say. They were periods of torture to her sensitive 
nature. The ambition of the three girls to start a school 
on their own account failed ignoininiously. Tlie suppressed 
vitality of childliood and early womanhood made Charlotte 
^Aiafole to enter with sympathy and toleration into the life 
of a^ foreign city, and Brussels was for her a further disaster. 
Then within two years, just as literary fame was bringing 
its consolation for the trials of the past, she saw her two 
beloved sisters taken from her. And, finally, when at last 
a good man won her love, there were left to her only nine 
months of happy married life. ‘I am not going to die. 
We have been so happy.’ These words to her husband on 
her death-bed are not the least piteously sad in her tragic 
story. That her life was a tragedy, was the opinion of the 
woman friend with whom on the intellectual side she had 
most in common. Miss Mary Taylor wrote to Mrs. Gaskell 
the following letter from New Zealand upon receipt of the 
Li/e 

'Wellington, ZOth July 1857. 

* My dear Mrs. Gaskell, — I am unac<yuntably in receipt by 
post of two vols. containing the Life of C. Bronte. I have 
pleasure*in attributing this compliment to you; 1 beg, there- 
fore, to thank you for them. The book is a perfect success, 
in giving a true picture of a melancholy life, and you have 
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practically answered my puzzle as to how you would give an 
account of her, not being at liberty to give* a true description 
of those arouniK Though not so gloomy as the truth, it is 
perhaps as much so as people will accept without calling it 
exaggerated, and feeling the desire to doubt and contradict 
It. have seen two reviews of it. One of them sums it up 
as " a life of poverty and self-suppression," the other has nothing 
to the purpose at all. Neither of them seems to think it a 
strange or wrong state of things that a woman of first-rate 
talents, industry, and integrity should live all her life in a 
walking nightmare of '^poverty and self-suppression." I doubt 
wliether any of them will. 

* It must upset most people's notions of beauty to be told 
that the portrait at the beginning is that of an ugly woman. ^ 

I do not altogether like the idea of publishing a flattered like- 
ness. I had rather the mouth and eyes had been nearer 
together, and shown the veritable stpiare face and largC^'ilis- 
proportioiiate nose. 

'I Iiad the impression that Cartwright's mill was burnt in 
IBiiO not iu J812. You give much too favourable an account of 
the bhick-coated and Tory sava^jes that keRt the people down, 
and provoked excesses in those days. Old Roberson said he 
“ would wade to the knees in blood rather than the then state 
of things should be altered, ”-a state including Com law, 
lest law, and a host of other oppressions. 

'Once in(,re I thank yon for the book— the first copy, I 
believe, that arrived in New Zealand.— Sincerely yours, 

' Marv Taylor.' 

And in another letter, written a little later (28th January 

18oS), Miss Mary Taylor writes to Miss Ellen Nussev in 
Similar strain : — 


' Your account cf ^rs. Gaskcll’s book was very interesting,' 
s le sajs. ‘ She seems a hasty, impulsive person, and the need- 

teatures as 'plain, largo, 

aoknowU-dBii,gtl,o beauty of hair L'oyr noae’-wWo 
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fill drawing back after her warmth gives her an inconsistent 
look. Yet I doubt not her book will be of great use. You 
must be aware that many strange notions as to the kind of 
person Charlotte really was will be done away with by a 
knowledge of the true facts of her life. 1 have heard im- 
perfectly of farther printing on the subject. As to the nyiti- 
lated edition that is to come, I am sorry for it. Libellous or 
not, the first edition was all true, and except the declamation 
all, in my opinion, useful to be published. Of course I don't 
know how far necessity may make Mrs. Gaskell give them up. 
You know one dare not always say the world moves.' 

We who do know the whole story in fullest detail will 
understand that it was desirable to ‘mutilate' the book, 
and that, indeed, truth did in some measure require it. But 
with these letters of Mary Taylor's before us, let us not hear 
that the story of Charlotte Bronte’s life was not, in 
its main features, accurately and adequately told by her 
gifted biographer. 

Why then, I am naturally as^ed, add one further book to 
the Bronte biographical literature The reply is, I hope, 
suflScient. Forty years have gone by, and they have been 
years of growing interest in tlie subject. In the year 1895 
ten thousand people visited the Bronte Museum at Haworth, 
Interesting books have been written, notably Sir Wemyss 
Reid’s Mmograph and Mr. Leyland’s Bronte Family^ but 
they have gone out of print. Many new facts have come 
to light, and many details, moreover, which were too trivial 
in 1857 are of sufficient importance to-day; and many facts 
which were rightly suppressed then may honestly and honour- 
ably be given to the public at an interval of nearly half a 
century. Added to all this, fortune has been kind to me. 

Some three •or four years ago Miss I?llen Nussey placed in 
my hands a printed volume of some 400 pages, which bore 
no publisher’s name, but contained upon its title-page the 
statement that it was The Story of Charlotte Bron.te\^ 
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fl# t(M through her Letters. These are the Letters— 870 in 
number— which Miss Nussey had lent to ‘Mrs. Gaskell and 
to Sir Wemyss Iteid. Of these letters Mrs. Gaskell pub* 
lished about 100, and Sir Wemyss lleid added as many more 
as he considered circumstances justified twenty years back. 
It ms explained to me that the volume had been privately 
printed under a misconception, and that only some dozen 
copies were extant. Miss Nussey asked me if I would 
write something around what might remain of the unpub<^ 
lished letters, and if I saw my way to do anything which 
would add to the public appreciation of tlie friend who 
from early childhood until now has been the most absorb- 
ing interest of her life. A careful study of the volume 
made it perfectly clear that there were still some letters 
which might with advantage be added to the Bronte story. 
At the same time arose the possibility of a veto befeg 
placed upon their publication. An examination of Charlotte 
Brontes will, which was proved at York by her husband in 
1855, suggested an easy way but of the difficulty. I made 
up my mind to try and sec Mr. Nicholls. I had heard of 
his disinclination to be in any way associated with the con- 
troversy which had gathered round his wife for all these 
years; but I wrote to him nevertheless, and received a 
cordial invitation to visit liim in his Irish home. 

It was exactly forty years to a day after Charlotte died — 
IMarcli lUst, 1895 — when I alighted at the station in a 
quiet little town in the centre of Ireland, to receive the 
cordial handclas]) of the man into whose keeping Charlotte 
Bronte had given her life. It was one of many visits, 
and the beginning of an interesting correspondence. Mr. 
Nicholls placed all^the papers in his possession in my hands, 
'i'hey were more varied and more abundant 'than I could 
possibly have anticipated. They included mss. of child- 
hood, of which so much has been said, and stories of adult 
life, one fragment indeed being later than the Emma which 
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Btfjpeared in the CornkUl Magaum far 1856, with a note 
by Thackeray. Here were the letters Charlotte Bronte had 
written to her brother and to her sisters during her second 
sojourn in Brussels— to ^ Dear Branwell ’ and ‘ Dear E, J.,' 
as she calls Emily — letters even to handle will give a 
thrill to the Bronte enthusiast. Here also were the lowe- 
letters of Maria Branwell to her lover Patrick Bronte, which 
are referred to in Mrs. GaskelPs biography, but have never 
hitherto been printed. 

^The four small scraps of Emily and Anne’s manuscript,’ 
writes Mr. Nicholls, ‘ I found in the small box I send you ; 
tlie others I found in tlie bottom of a cupboard tied up in 
1 newspaper, where they had lain for nearly thirty years, 
ind where, had it not been for your visit, they must have 
remained during my lifetime, and most likely afterwards 
ll^;v^''been destroyed.’ 

Some slight extracts from Bronte letters in MacmtllarCs 
Magazine^ signed ‘E. Baumer Williams,’ brought me into com- 
munication with a gifted daughter of Mr. W, S. Williams. 
Mrs. Williams and her husband generously placed the whole 
series of these letters of Charlotte Bronte to their father at 
Uiy disposal. It was of some of these letters that Mrs. 
Gaskell wrote in enthusiastic terms when she had read 
them, and she was only permitted to see a few. Then I 
have to thank Mr. Josliua Taylor, the nephew of Miss 
IMary Taylor, for permission to publish his aunt’s letters. 
Mr. James Taylor, again, who wanted to marry Charlotte 
Bronte, and who died twenty years afterwards in Bombay, 
left behind him a bundle of letters which I found in the 
possession of a relative in the north of London.^ I dis- 
[?overe4 through a letter addressed to Miss Nussey that the 
‘ lirussels friend ’ referred to by Mrs. ‘Gaskell was a Miss 
Lajtitia Wheelwright, and I determined to write to all the 

^ Mrs. Lawry of Muswell Hill, to whose courtesy in placing these and other 
:>apcrs at my disposal I am greatly indebted. 
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Wheelwrights in the London Directory. My first effort 
succeeded, and the Miss Wheelwright kindly lent me all the 
letters that she had preserved. It is scarcely possible that 
time will reveal many more unpublished letters from the 
author of Jane Eyre. Several of those already in print are 
forgeries, and I have actually seen a letter addressed from 
Paris, a city which Miss Bronte never visited. I have the 
assurance of Dr. Heger of Brussels that Miss Bronte’s 
correspondence with his father no longer exists. In any 
case one may safely send forth this little book with the 
certainty that it is & fairly complete collection of Charlotte 
Bronte’s correspondence, and that it is altogether a valuable 
revelation of a singularly interesting personality. Steps 
will be taken henceforth, it may be added, tjp vindicate Mr. 
Nicholls’.s rights in whatever may still remain of his wife’s 
unpublished correspondence. **■ ' 



CHAPTER I 


PATRICK BRONTE AND MARIA HIS WIFE 

It would seem quite clear to any careful investigator that 
the Reverend Patrick Bronte, Incumbent of Haworth, and 
the father of three famous daughters, was a much maligned 
man. We talk of the fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
but what is that compared to the fierce light which beats 
“"uiJtyn any man of some measure of individuality who is des- 
tined to live out his life in the quiet of a country village 
— in the very centre, as it were, of ^ personal talk ’ and 
gossip not always kindly to tfie stranger within the gate ? 
The view of Mr^i Bronte, presented by Mrs. Gaskell in tlie 
early editions of her biography of Charlotte Bronte, is that 
of a severe, ill-tempered, and distinctly disagreeable char- 
acter, It is the picture of a man who disliked the vanities 
of life so intensely, that the new shoes of his children and 
the silk dress of his wife were not spared by him in sudden 
gusts of passion. A stern old rufiian, one is inclined to con- 
sider him. His pistol-shooting rings picturesquely, but not 
agreeably, through Mrs. GaskelPs memoirs. It has been 
already explained in more than one quarter that this was 
not the real Patrick Bronte, and that much of the unfavour- 
able gossip was due to the chatter of a ^dismissed servant, 
retailed to Mrs. Gaskell on one of her missions of inquiry 
in the neighbourhood. The stories of the burnt shoes and 
the mutilated dress have been relegated to the realm of 
myth, and the pistol-shooting may now be acknowledged 
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2 UI a harmless pastime not more iniquitous than the golfing 
or angling of a latter-day clergyman. It* is certain, were 
the matter of much interest to-day, that Mr. Bronte was 
fond of the use of firearms. The present Incumbent of 
Haworth will point out to you, on the old tower of 
Haworth Church, the marks of pistol bullets, which he is 
assured were made by Mr. Bronte. 1 have myself handled 
both the gun and the pistol — this latter a very om&mental, 
weapon, by the way, manufactured at Bradford — which Mr. 
Bronte possessed during the later years of his life. From 
both he had obtained much innocent amusement; but his 
son-in-law, Mr. Nicholls, who, at the distance of forty years 
still cherishes a reverent and enthusiastic affection for old 
Mr. Bronte, informs me that the bullet marks ^upon Haworth 
(Church were the irresponsible frolic of a rather juvenile 
curate — Mr. Smith. All this is trivial enough in any caSeJ**" 
and one turns very readily to more important factors in the 
life of the father of the Bronjes. Patrick Bronte was born 
at Ahach'rg, County Down, in Ireland, on St. Patrick’s Day, 
March 17, 1777, He was one of the ten children of Hugh 
Bninty, farmer, and his nine brothers and sisters seem all of 
them to have spent their lives in their Irish home, to have 
married and been given in marriage, and to have gone to 
their graves in peace. Patrick alone had ambition, and, one 
must add, the opportune friend, without whom ambition 
counts for little in the great struggle of life. At sixteen he 
was a kind of village schoolmaster, or assistant schoolmaster, 
and at twenty-five, stirred thereto by the vicar of his parish, 
Mr. Tighe, he was on his way from Ireland to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. It was in 1802 that Patrick Bronte 
wont to Cambridge, and entered his name in the college 
books. Ihere, indi cd, we find the name, not of Patrick 
Bronte, but of Patrick Braiity,i and* this brings us* to an 


at the list of admisBlone 

. j, , wnbiiil-o. Ur. J. A. Erskme Stuart, who has a valuablo 
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interesting point as to the origin of the name* In th? 
register of bapttsms his name is entered, as are those of 
his brotliers and sisters, as ‘Brunty’ and ‘Bruntee’; and 
it can scarcely be doubted that, as Dr. Douglas Hyde lias 
pointed out, the original name was OTrunty.^ The Irish, 
at the beginning of the century, were well-nigh as primitive 
in some matters as were the English of a century earlier ; 
and one is not surprised to see variations in the spelling of 
the Bronte name — it being in the case of his brothers and 
sisters occasionally spelt ‘Brontee.’ To me it is perfectly 
clear that for the change of name Lord Nelson was respon- 
sible, and that the dukedom of Bronte, which was conferred 
upon the great sailor in 1799, suggested the more ornamental 
surname. There were no Irish Brontes in existence before 
Nelson became Duke of Bronte ; but all Patrick’s brothers 
.uYd sisters, with whom, it must be remembered, he was on 
terms of correspondence his whole life long, gradually, with 
a true Celtic sense of the picturesqucncss of the thing, 
seized upon the more attractive surname. For this theory 
th€Te is, of course, not one scrap of evidence; we only 
know that the register of Patrick’s native parish gives us 
Brunty, and that his signature through his successive 
curacies is Bronte. 

From Cambridge, after taking orders in 1806, Mr. Bronte 
moved to a curacy at Wethersfield in Essex ; and Mr. 
Augustine Birrell has told us, with that singular literary 
charm of hi^, how the good-looking Irish curate made suc- 
cessful love to a young parishioner — Miss Mary Border. 

note on the subject in an article on * The Bronte Nomenclature ’ (Bronty Society’s 
Publications, Pt. iii.), has found the name as Brunty, Bruntee, Bronty, and 
Branty — but never in Patrick Bronte’s handwriting. There is, however, no sig- 
nature of Mr. Bronte’s extant prior to 1799. 

^ * I translated tliis ’ {i.e, an Irish romance) ‘ from a manuscript in my poBsession 
made by one Patrick O’Prunty, an ancestor probably of Charlotte Bronte, in 
1793.* The Story of Early Gaelic Liici'aturc, p. 49. By Douglas Hyde, LL.D 
T. Fisher Un^in, 1895. 
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Mary Burder would have married him, it seems, but for all 
obdurate uncle and guardian. She \vas spirited away from 
the neighbourhood, and the lovers never met again. There 
are doubtful points in Mr. Birrell’s story. Mary Burder, as 
the wife of a Nonconformist minister, died in 1866, in her 
jievanty-scventli year. This lady, from whom doubtless 
either directly or indirectly the tradition was obtained, may 
have amplified and exaggerated a very innocent flirtation. 
One would like fiirtlier evidence for the statement that when 
Mr. Bronte lost his wife in 1821 he asked his old sweetheart, 
Mary Burder, to becf)ine the mother of his six children, and 
that she answered ‘no.’ In any Ccase, Mr. Bronte left 
Wctliersfielil in 1809 for a curacy at Dewsbury, and Dews- 
bury gossip also bad much to say concerning the flirtations 
of its Irish curate. His next curacy, how6ver,^ which was 
obtained in 1811, by a removal to Ilartshead, near Hudders-., 
field, brought flirtation for Mr. Bronte to a speedy end. 
In 1812, when thirty-five years of age, he married Miss 
Maria Bran well, of IVnzandb. Miss Bran well had only a 
few montlis before ]t‘ft her C'ornish hoirie^ for a visit to an 
uncle in Yorkshire. Tin's uncle was a Mr. John Fennell, 
a Methodist local preacher and Governor of Woodhouse 
Grove Wesleyan Academy. *10 Methodism, indeed, the 
Cornish Branwells would seem to liave been devoted at one 
time or another, for I have seen a copy of the Imitation 
inscribed ‘M. Braiiwell, July 1807,’ with the following title- 
page 

AN I'lXTllACT OV THE CIIRISTIAN’s PAT'J'KRX : 

OR, A TREATISE ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

WRirJEN IX LATIN BY THOMAS A KEMriS. 
AHRinUED^AND TUBLISHED IN ENGLISH BY JOHN 
W’ESLEY, M.A.®, I.ONDON. TRTNTED Al' THE 
CONFERENCE OFFICE, NORPH GREEN, FINSBURY 
SQrAUK. G. STORY, AGENT. SOLD <RY G. WHIT- 
FIELD, tlTY ROAD. 180J. BRICE BOUND Is. 
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The book was evidently brought by Mrs, Bronte frojrn 
Penzance, and given by her to her husband or left among 
her effects. The poor little woman had been in her grave 
for five or six yeara when it came into the hands of one 
of her daughters, as we learn from Charlotte’s hand-writing 
on the fly-leaf ; — 

^C. Bronte s hooh This hook was given to me in July 1826. 
It is not certainly known who is the author, hut it is generally 
supposed that Thomas a Kcmpis is. I saw a reward of £10,000 
offered in the Leeds Mercury to any one who could find out for 

a certainty who is the author.* 

• 

The conjunction of the names of John Wesley, Maria 
Branwell, and Charlotte Bronte surely gives this little 
volume, ‘price iJound Is.,’ a singular interest ! 

’ But here I must refer to the letters which Maria 
Branwell wrote to her lover during the brief courtship. 
Mrs. Gaskell, it will be remembered, makes but one 
extract from this correspondence, which was handed to her 
by Mr. Bronte &§ part of the material for her memoir. 
Long years before, the little packet had been taken from 
Mr. Bronte’s desk, for we find Charlotte writing to a friend 
on February 16th, 1850 : — 

' A few days since, a little incident happened which curiously 
touched me. Papa put into my hands a little packet of letters 
and papers, telling me that they were mamma's, and that I nxight 
read them. I did read them, in a frame of mind 1 cannot describe. 
The papers were yellow with time, all having been written 
before I was born. It was strange now to peruse, for the first 
time, the records of a mind whence my own sprang ; and most 
strange, and at once sad and sweet, to find tljat mind of a truly 
fine, pure, ancf elevated order. They Vere written to papa 
before they were married. There is a rectitude, a refinement, 
a constancy, a mocksty, a sense, a gentleness about them in- 
describable. I wish she had lived, and that 1 had known her.' 
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Yet another forty years or so and the little packet is in 
HIV possession. Handling, with a full setfsc of their sawed- 
nJsfs these letters, written more than eighty years ago by a 
good woman to her lover, one is temj)ted to hope that there 
is no breach of the privacy which slioukl, even in our day, 
guide certain sides of life, in publishing the correspondence 
in its completeness. With the letters I find a little ms., 
wtiich is also of pathetic interest. It is entitled ‘T-he 
Advantages of Poverty in Religions Concerns,’ and it is 
endorsed in tlic liand writing of Mr. Bronte, written, doubt- 
less, many years afterwards ; — 

f uhov€ 1VQS WTitlci} hy my dcoT tviJ'Bf GTid ts tnscTitOH ift 
one of the penodical publicalions. Keep it as a memorial of her* 

There is no reason to suppose that ^hc ms. was ever 
published ; there is no reason why any editor should have 
wished to publish it. It abounds in the obvious. At the 
same time, one notes that from both father and mother 
alike Charlotte Bronte and fier sisters inherited some measure 
of the literary faculty. It is nothing to say that not one 
line of the father's or mother's would have been preserved had 
it not been for their gifted children. It is sufficient that 
the zest for writing was there, and that the intense passion 
fov handling a pen, which seems to have been singularly 
strong in Charlotte Bronte, must have come to a great 
extent from a similar passion alike in father and mother. 
Mr. Bronte, indeed, may be counted a prolific autlior. He 
published, in all, four books, three pamphlets, and two 
sermons. Of his books, two were in verse and two in prose. 
Cnttag'c Poems was published in 1811 ; The Rural Minstrel 
in 18152, the year of Iiis marriage; The Cottage in the Wood 
in 1815; and 'I'hc ^lahl of Killarne?/ in 1818. After his 
wife's death he published no more books. Reading over 
these old-fasliipned volumes now^ one admits that they possess 
but little distinction. It has been pointed out, indeed, that 
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one of the strongest lines in Jane Eyre — ‘ To the finest fibre 
of my nature, sir/ — is culled from Mr. Bronte's verse. It is 
the one line of his that will live. Like his daughter 
Charlotte, Mr. Bronte is more interesting in his prose than 
in his poetry. The Cottage in the Wood; or^ the Art of 
Becoming Rich and Happy ^ is a kind of religious novel—a 
spiritual Pamela^ in which the reprobate pursuer of an 
innocent girl ultimately becomes converted and marries her. 
The Maid of Killarney ; or^ Albion and Flora is more in- 
teresting. Under the guise of a story it has something to 
say on many questions of importance. We know now why 
Charlotte never learnt to dance until she went to Brussels, 
and why children's games were unknown to her, for here 
are many mild diatribes against dancing and card-playing. 
The British Constitution and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society receive a considerable amount of criticism. 
But in spite of this didactic weakness there are one or 
two pieces of really picturesqu|? writing, notably a descrip- 
tion of an Irish wake, and a forcible account of the 
defence of a hou^* against some Whiteboys. It is true 
enough that the books are merely of interest to collectors 
and that they live only by virtue o/ Patrick Bronte’s re- 
markable children. But many a prolific writer of the day 
passes muster as a genius among his contemporaries upon 
as small a talent; and Mr. Bronte does not seem to 
have given himself any airs as an author. Thirty years 
were to elapse before there were to be any more books from 
this family of writers ; but Jane Eyre owes something, we 
may be sure, to The Maid of Killarney, 

Mr. Bronte, as I have said, married Maria Branwell in 
1812. She was in her twenty-nintl^ ye«ir, and was one 
of five children — one son and four daughters — the father 
of whonS, Mr. Thomas Branwell, had died in 1809. By 
a curious coincideifce, another sister, Charlotte, was mar- 
ried in Penzance on the same day — the 29th of Decemlnpr 
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1812.* Before me are a bundle of s^j^ers, '’y 

three of these Branwell sisters. Maria Bi^well end^ 
her sampler’ April the 15th, 179^ and it is inscribed 

with the text, FUe from dn as from " 
thou contest too near to it, it bvte thee. The teeth 
thfreof are as the teeth of a lion to slay the souls oj mm. 
Anotlier sampler is by Elizabeth Branwell; another by 
Mar^'aret, and anotlier by Anne. These, some miniatures, 
and tlie book and papers to which I have referred, are all 
that remain to us as a memento of Mrs. Bronte, apart from 
the children that bhc bore to her husband. The miniatures, 
which are in the possession of Miss Branwell, of PSnzance, 
are of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Branwell—Charlotte Bronte's 
maternal grandfather and grandmother— anfl of Mrs. Bronte 
and her sister Elizabeth Branwell as children. 

To return, however, to our bundle of love-letters. Com- 
ment is needless, if indeed comment or elucidation were 
po.ssible at this distance of ^me. 

ro KKV. PATRICK BRONTii, A.B.,. Hartsiiead 

'"Wool* House Ghove, August 2&th, 1813. 

* My i)e\u Fuiend, — This adilress is sulficient to convince you 


1 Charlotte Branwell of Penzance writoa to me as follows; — *My Aunt 
Maria Branwell, after the death of her parents, went to Yorkshire on a visit to 
her lelatives, where slie met the Kev. Patrick Bronte. They soon became 
enga^M'd to ho niarnod. .hinn Fcimell was pre\iously engaged to the llev. 
Williiuii I\lorguu. And when ihe time airivcd for their marriage, Mr. Fennell 
said he should have to give Ins daughter and niece away, and if bo, he could not 
inairy them; so it was nvnuiged that Mr. Morgan should marry Mr. Bront@ and 
Maria Brniiwoll, and afterwards Mjt. Bronte should j>crform the same kindly 
office towards Itli'. Morgan snd Jane FennoU. So the bridegrooms married each 
otlier and the hndos acted ns bridesmaids to each other. My father and mother, 
Joseph uinl t’iiai lotto Branwell, were married at Madron, which was then the 
pari.sli church of Poiizance, on tin* same day and hour. Perhaps a similar case 
never haj‘]K:nfd heforo or sifice : two sisters and four first eousins being united 
in holy matiimony at one and the same time. And they were all happy 
marriages. Mr. llronto was perhnjis peculiar, but I have always heard my own 
dear mother &uy that he was devotedly fond of his wif^, and she of him. These 
marrmge.s were holomuised on the 29th of December 1812.’ Mr. Brontti waa 
XQ^ried at Ouiseley Church. 
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that I not only permit^ but approve of yours to me — I do indeed 
consider you as my friend ; yet, when I consider how short a 
time* I have had the pleasure of knowing you, I start at my own 
rashness, my heart fails, and did I not think that you would be 
disappointed and grieved at it, I believe I shbuld be ready to 
spare myself the task of writing. Do not think that I an# so 
wavering as to repent of what 1 have already said. No, believe 
me, this will never be the case, unless you give me cause for it. 
You need not fear that you have been mistaken in my character. 
If I know anything of myself, I am incapable of making an 
ungenerous return to the smallest degree of "kindness, much 
]£ss to you whose attentions and conduct have been so particu- 
larly obliging. I will frankly confess that your behaviour and 
what I have seen and heard of your character has excited my 
warmest esteem and regard, and be assured you shall never have 
cause to repent of any confidence you may think proper to place 
in me, and that it will always be my endeavour to deserve the 
good opinion which you have formed, although human weakness 
may in some instances cause me to^fall short. In giving you these 
assurances I do not depend upon my own strength, but I look to 
Him who has been tny unerring guide through life, and in whose 
continued protection and assistance I confidently trust. 

* I thought on you much on Sunday, and feared you would 
not escape the rain. 1 hope you do not feel any bad effects 
from it.^ My cousin wrote you on Monday and expects this 
afternoon to be favoured with an answer. Yonr letter has 
caused me some* foolish embarrassment, tho* in pity to my 
feelings they have been very sparing of their raillery. 

^ I will now candidly answer your questions. The politeness of 
others can never make me forget your kind attentions, neither 
can I walk our accustomed rounds without thinking on you, and, 
why should I be ashamed to add, wishing for your presence. If 
you knew what^were my feelings whilst ^riting this you w^ould 
pity me. I wish to write the truth and give you satisfaction, 
^"et fear to go too far, and exceed the bounds of propriety. But 
whatever I may say* or write I will never deceive you, or exceed 
\he truth. If you think X have not placed the utmost confidence in 
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havt MOW an insipidity in them which I never thought th^ 
would have possessed. When I work, if I wish to get forward I 
may he glad that you are at a distance. Jane begs me to assure 
you of her kind regards. Mr. Morgan is expeeted to be here 
this evening. I must assume a bold and steady countenance to 
mBet his atUicks ! 

* I have now written a pretty long letter without reserve or 

r<aution, and if all the sentiments of my heart are not laid open 
to yoiij believe me it is not because I wish them to be concealed, 
for I liope there is nothing there that would give you pain or 
displeasure. My most sincere and earnest wishes are for your 
ha[>piness and welfare, for this includes my own. Pray much 
for me that I may be made a blessing and not a hindrance to 
you. Let me not interrupt your studies nor intrude on that 
lime wliich ought to be dedicated to better purposes. Forgive 
my freedom, iny dearest friend, and rest assured that you are 
and ever will be dear to Maria Branwell, 

* Write very soon.’ 

TO IlEV. PATIUCK BRONTft, A.B., Hartshrad 

' Wood IIoubb Gnovfc, Septmher Hth, 1812. 

^ M Y UEAURST Fiurnd,— H aving spent the day yesterday at Miry 
Shay, a jdace near Bradford, I had not got your letter till my 
return in the evening, and consequently have only a short time 
this morning to write if I send it by this post. You surely do 
not think you trouble ine by writing ? No, I think I may venture 
to say if such were your opinion you would trouble me no more. 
Be assured, your letters are and I hope always will be received 
witli extreme phvi.sure and read with delight. May our Gracious 
Father mercifully grroit the fulfilment of your prayers ! Whilst 
we depend entirely on Him for happiness, and receive each 
otluM- and all our blessings as from His hands, what can harm us 
or make us misentble. ^ Nothing temporal or spiritual. 

'Jane had a note from Mr. Morgan last evening, and s^he desires 
me to tell you that the Methodists* service in church hours is to 
commence next Sunday week. You may expect frowns and 
l^^rd words from her when you make your appearance here 
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agaiiif foTj if you recollect^ she gave you a note to carry to th^ 
Doctor, and he has never received it. What have you done 
with it ? If you can give a good account of it you may come to 
see us as soon as you please and be sure of a hearty welcome 
from all parties. Next Wednesday we have some thoughts, if 
the weather be fine, of going to Kirkstall Abbey once more, «fid 
I suppose your presence will not make the walk less agreeable 
to any of us. 

^ The old man is come and waits for my letter. In expecta- 
tion of seeing you on Monday or Tuesday next, — I remain, 
yours faithfully and affectionately, M. B.* 

TO REV. TATRICK BRONTR, A.B., Hartsheai>i 

‘Wood House Gitovis, September 1812. 

*How readily# do I comply with my dear Mr. B’s request! 
You see, you have only to express your wishes and as far as my 
power extends I hesitate not to fulfil them. My heart tells me 
that it will always be my pride and pleasure to contribute to 
your happiness, nor do I fear that this will ever be inconsistent 
with my duty as a Christian. \ly esteem for you and my confi- 
dence in you is so#great, that I firmly believe you will never 
exact anything from me which I could not conscientiously per- 
form. I shall in future look to you for assistance and instruction 
whenever I may need tlicm, and hope you will never withold 
from me any advice or caution you may see necessary. 

[' For some years I have been perfectly my own mistress, 
subject to no control whatever — so far from it, that my sisters who 
are many years older than myself, and even my dear mother, 
used to consult me in every case of importance, and scarcely ever 
doubted the propriety of my opinions and actions. Perhaps you 
will be ready to accuse me of vanity in mentioning this, but you 
must consider that I do not boast of it, I have many times felt it 
a disadvantage ; and although, I thank God, it never led me 
into error, yet in circumstances of perpfexity and doubt, I have 
deeply felt the want of a guide and instructor,] 

* At such times I have seen and felt the necessity of supernatural 

^Tho passage in brackets is quoted by Mrs. GaskclL 
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aid, and by fervent applications to a throne of grace I have 
experienced that my heavenly Father is Able and willing to 
supply the place of every earthly friend. 1 shall now no longer 
ft:el this want, this sense of helpless weakness, for I believe 
a kind Prov^idence has intended that I shall find in you every 
cr^hiy friend united ; nor do I fear to trust myself under your 
protection, or slirink from your control. It is pleasant to be 
subject to tliosc we love, especially when they never exert their 
authority but for the good of the subject. How few ivould 
write in this way ! But I do not fear that you will make a bad 
use of it. You tell me to write my thoughts, and thus as they 
occur I freely lot my pen run away with them. 

* isai. morn . — 1 do not know whether you dare show your face 
here again or not after the blunder you have committed. When 
we got to the house on Thursday evening, cvep before we were 
within tlie doors, we found th/it Mr. and Mrs. Bedford had been 
there, and that they had requested you to mention their inten- ^ 
tion of coming — a single hint of which you never gave ! Poor I 
too came in for a share in the hard words wdiich were bestowed 
upon you, for they all agreed* that 1 w^as the cause of it. Mr, 
Fennell said you w'ctc certainly mazed, and tf\lked of sending you 
to York, etc. And even 1 begin to think that this, together with 
the note, hears some marks of insamty ! How'ever, I shall suspend 
jmlgment until 1 liear what excuse you can make for your- 
self, 1 supj)ose you will he quite ready to make one of some kind 
or another. 

^ \ esterday I performed a difficult and yet a pleasing task in 
writing to my sisters. I thought I never should accomplish the 
end ior which the letter w^as designed ; hut after a good deal of 
perambulation I gave them to understand the nature of my 
engagement with you, w ith the motives and inducements which 
led me to form such an cngagt'ineut, and that in consequence of 
it I sliould not see^hem again so soon as 1 had intended. I con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that they w^>ufd not be less 
pleased with the information than w’ere my friends here. 1 
think they will not suspect me to have itiadc a WTong step, their 
partiality lor me is so great. And their affection for me will 

m 
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lead them to rejoice in my welfare, even though it should 
diminish somewhat of their Own. I shall think the time tedious 
till I hear from you, and must beg you will write as soon as 
possible. Pardon me, my dear friend, if 1 again caution you 
against giving way to a weakness of which I have heard you 
complain. When you find your heart oppressed and your thoughts 
too much engrossed by one subject, let prayer be your refuge — 
this you no doubt know by ex})ericnce to be a sure remedy, and 
a relief from every care and error. Oh, that we had more of 
the spirit of prayer ! I feel that I need it much. 

^ Breakfast-time is near, I must bid you farewell for the time, 
bjjt rest assured you will always share in the prayers and heart 
of your own Maria. 

' Mr. Fennell l^s crossed my letter to my sisters. With his 
usual goodness he has supplied my dejiciendes^ and spoken of me 
in terms of commendation of which I wish I were more worthy. 
Your character he has likewise displayed in the most favourable 
light ; and I am sure they will not fail to love and esteem you 
though unknown, 

' All here unite iij kind regards. Adieu.' 

TO REV. PATRICK BRONl’E, A.B., Hartshbad 

*Woor» Housk GkovjE; Septeinher 1812. 

^ My DEAHEST FniEND, — Acccpt of my wannest thanks for your 
kind affectionate letter, in which you have rated mine so highly 
that I really blush to read my own praises. Pray that God 
would enable me to deserve all the kindness you manifest 
towards me, and to act consistently with the good opinion you 
entertain of me — then I shall indeed be a helpmeet for you, and 
to be this shall at all times be the care and study of my future 
life. Wc have had to-day a large party of the Bradford folks — 
the Rjmdsj-FaWicets, Dobsons, etc. My thoughts often strayed 
-fitiin the company, and I would have gladly left them to follow 
my present employment. To write to and receive lettei*s from 
my friends were always among my chief enjoyments, but none 
ever gave me so much pleasure as those which I receive from and 
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write to my newly adopted friend. I am by no means sony you 
have ^ven up all thought of the house you mentioned. With 
my cousin’s help I have made known your plans to my uncle 
and aunt. Mr. Fennell immediately coincided with that which 
respects your present abode, and observed that it had occurred 
t?hhim before, but tliat he had not had an opportunity of 
mentioning it to you. My aunt did not fall in with it so 
readily, but licr objections did not appear to me to be very 
weighty. For niy own part, I feel all the force of your argu- 
ments in favour of it, and the objections are so trifling that they 
can scarcely be called objections. My cousin is of the same 
opinion. Indeed, you have such a method of considering and 
digesting a plan before you make it known to your friends, that 
you run very little risque of incurring their disapprobations, or of 
having your schemes frustrated- I greatly admire your talents 
this way— may they never be perverted by being used in a bad 
cause 1 And whilst tliey are exerted for good purposes, may they ' 
prove irresistible ! If I may judge from your letter, this middle 
scheme is what would please you best, so that if there should arise 
no new objection to it,})erhaps it will prove the best you can adopt. 
However, there is yet sufficient time to comsider it further. I 
trust in this and every other circumstance you will be guided 
by the wisdom that cometli from above — a portion of which 
1 doubt not h;is guided you hitherto. A belief of this, added 
to the complete satisfaction with which I read your reasonings 
on the su])jeet, made me ;i ready convert to your opinions. I 
hoj>e notlnng will occur to induce you to change your intention 
of spending the next week at Bradford. Depend on it you shall 
h,i\t lettei for letter; but may we not hope to see you here 
(lining that time, surely you will not think the way more tedious 
tmn usual ? 1 liave not heard any particulars respecting the 

VT ^hice you were at Bradford. Mr. Kawsoii is now there, but 
i. ardy and hw brcjthcr are absent, and I understand nothing 
decisive can be accomplished without them. Jane expects to 
hear something more to-morrow. Perhaps ere this reaches you, 
AM Hue received some intelligence respecting it from Mr. 

^ organ. you have no other apology to make for your blunders 
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than that which you have given me, you must not expect to be 
excused, for I have not mentioned it to any one, so that however 
it may clear your character in my opinion it is not likely to 
influence any other person. Little, very little, will induce me 
to cover your faults with a veil of charity. I already feel a kind 
of participation in all that concerns you. All praises affd 
censures bestowed on you must equally affect me. Your joys 
and sorrows must be mine. Thus shall the one be increased 
and the other diminished. While this is the case we shall, I hope, 
always find ^'life's cares*' to be "comforts.” And may we feel 
every trial and distress, for such must be our lot at times, bind 
us^ nearer to God and to each other ! My heart earnestly joins in 
your comprehensive prayers. I trust they will unitedly ascend to 
a throne of gi’ace, and through the Redeemers merits procure 
for us peace and happiness here and a life of eternal felicity 
hereafter. Oh, what sacred pleasure there is in the idea of 
spending an eternity together in perfect and unintenmpted 
bliss ! This should encourage us to the utmost exertion and 
fortitude. But whilst I write, my own words condemn me — I am 
ashamed of my own indolence and backwardness to duty. May I 
be more careful, watchful, and active than I have ever yet been ! 

^My uncle, aunt, and Jane request me to send their kind 
regards, and they will be happy to see you any time next week 
whenever you can conveniently come down from Bradford. Let 
me hear from you soon — I shall expect a letter on Monday. Fare- 
well, my dearest friend. That you may be happy in yourself and 
very useful to all around you is the daily earnest prayer of 
yours truly, Maria Bran well.* 

TO REV. PATRICK BRONTE, A.B., Hartsubad 

'Wood IIottsr Giiove, Octnher Srd ^ 1812 . 

* How could my dear friend so cruelly disappoint me ? Had 
he known howi much I had set my heart, on having a letter this 
aftemoop, and how greatly I felt the disappointment when the 
bag arrived and I found there was nothing for me, I am sure 
he would not havfi permitted a little matter to hinder him. 
But whatever was the reason of your not writing, I cannot 
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believe it to have been neglect or unkindi^ess, therefore I do 
not in the least blame you, I only beg that in future you vrili 
judge of my feelings by your own, and if possible never let me 
expect a letter without receiving one. You know in my last 
which I sent you at Bradford I said it would not be in my 
j)?Hrer to write the next day, but begged I might be favoured 
with hearing from yon on Saturday, and you will not wonder 
that 1 hoped you would liave complied w'ith this request. It 
has just occurred to my mind that it is possible this note was 
not received ; if so, you have felt disappointed likewise ; but I 
think lliis is not very probable, as the old man is particularly 
careful, and 1 never heard of his losing anything committed to 
his care. The note which I allude to was written on Thursday 
morning, and you should have received it before you left 
Bradford. 1 forget what its contents were, hbt I know it was 
written in liasie and concluded abruptly. Mr. Fennell talks of 
visiting Mr. Morgan to-morrow. I cannot lose the opportunity 
of sending this to the oflice by him as you will then have it a 
day sooner, and if you have been daily expecting to hear from 
me, twenty-four hours are of some importance. I really am 
eoneerned to find that this, wliat many would deem trifling 
incident, has so much disLurbed my mind. I fear I should not 
have sle])t in peace to-night if I had been deprived of this 
opportunity of relif'ving my mind by scribbling to you, and 
now 1 ]ain(‘nl that you cannot possibly receive this till Monday. 
May I hope that there is now scune intelligence on the way to 
me ? or must my patience he tried till I see you on Wednesday? 
But what nonsense am 1 writing ? Surely after this you can 
have no doubt that you pos.sess all my heart. Two months 
ago I could not possibly have believed that you would ever 
C'ugross so much of my thoughts and aflcciions, and far less 
could I have thouglit that I should he so forward as to tell 
you so. I believe*! must forbid you to come here again unless 
}ou can assure me that you will not steal any more of my 
regard. Faiough of this ; I must bring my pen to order, for if 
I were to suffer myself to revise what I hav^e written I should 
be templed to throw it in the fire, but I have determined that 
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you shall see my whole heart. I have not yet informed you 
that I received your serio-comic note on Thursday afternoon^ 
for which accept my thanks. 

' My cousin desires me to say that she expects a long poem 
on her birthday, when she attains the important age of twenty- 
one. Mr. Fennell joins with us in requesting that you will 2s3t 
fail to be here on Wednesday, as it is decided that on Thursday 
we are to go to the Abbey if the weather, etc., permits. 

* Sufidai/ morning . — I am not sure if I do right in adding a 
few lines to-day, but knowing that it will give you pleasure 
I wish to finish that you may have it to-morrow. I will just 
say that if my feeble prayers can aught avail, you will find your 
labours this day both pleasant and profitable, as they concern 
your own soul and the souls of those to whom you preach. I 
trust in your hoiirs of retirement you will not forget to pray 
for me. I assure you I need every assistance to help me 
forward ; I feel that my heart is more ready to attach itself to 
earth than heaven. I sometimes think there never was a 
mind so dull and inactive as mine is with regard to spiritual 
things. * 

' I must not forgqjt to thank you for the pamphlets and tracts 
which you sent us from Bradford. I hope we shall make good 
use of them. I must now take my leave. I believe I need 
scarcely assure you that I am yours truly and very affectionately, 

‘ Maria Branwell.' 

TO REV. PATRICK BRONTE, A.B., Habtshead 

* Wood Houflui: Grove, October 2l8t; 1812. 

^Witli the sincerest pleasure do I retire from company to 
converse with him whom I love beyond all others. Could my 
beloved friend see my heart he would then be convinced that 
the affection I bear him is not at all inferior to that which 
he feels for me — indeed I sometimes think that in truth 
and constancy it excels. But do not think from this that I 
entertain any suspicions of your sincerity — no, I firmly believe 
you to be sincere Alid generous, and doubt not in the least 
that yott feel all you express. In return, I entreat that you 
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will do me the justice to believe that you have not only a very 
iarge portion of my affection and esteem^ but all that I am capable 
of feeling, and from henceforth measure my feelings by your 
own. Unless my love for you were very great how could I so 
contentedly give up my home and all my friends — a home I 
19iped so much that I have often thought nothing could bribe 
me to renounce it for any great length of time together, and 
friends with whom I have been vSo long accustomed to share 
all the vicissitudes of joy and sorrow? Yet these have lost 
their weight, and tliough I cannot always think of them 
without a sigh, yet the anticipation of sharing with you all the 
pleasures and pains, the cares and anxieties of life, of con- 
tributing to your comfort and becoming the companion of your 
pilgrimage, is more delightful to me than any other prospect 
which this world can j)ossil)Iy present. I a^cpected to have 
heard from you on Saturday last, and can scarcely refrain from 
thinking you unkind to k<‘ep me in suspense two whole days 
longer than was necessary, but it is well that my patience 
should be sometimes tried, or I might entirely lose it, and this 
would he a loss indeed 1 Lately I have exj>crienccd a con- 
siderable increase of ho})es and fears, whichrtend to destroy the 
calm uniformity of my life. I'hese are not unwelcome, as they 
enable me to discover more of the evils and errors of my heart, 
and discovering them 1 hope throiigli grace to be enabled to 
eon ect and amend them. I am sorry to say that my cousin 
has luid a very serious cold, but to-day I think she is better ; 
her cough seems less, and J hope we shall be able to come to 
Bradford on Saturday aftemoon, where we intend to stop till 
"i'uesday. You may be sure wc shall not soon think of taking 
such another journey as the last. I look forward with pleasure 
to Monday, wlien I hope to meet with you, for as we are no 
longer twain .separation is painful, and to meet must ever be 
attended with joyi 

‘ Thursday morning.— I intended to have finislied this before 
breakfast^ but unfortunately slept an hour too long. 1 'am every 
moment in expectation of the old man’s ttrrival. I hope my 
^ cousin is still better to-day ; she requests me to say tl\at she is 
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mach obliged to you for your kind inquiries and the concern 
you express for he# recovery. I take all possible care of her, 
but yesterday she was naughty enough to venture into the 
yard without her bonnet ! As you do not say anything of 
going to Leeds I conclude you have not been. We shall most 
probably hear from the Dr. this afternoon. I am much pleas^ 
to hear of his success at Bierly ! O that you may both be zealous 
and successful in your efforts for the salvation of souls, and may 
your own lives be holy, and your hearts greatly blessed while you 
are engaged in administering to the good of others ! I should 
have been very glad to have had it in my power to lessen your 
fatigue and cheer your spirits by my exertidhs on Monday last. 
I trill hope that this pleasure is still reserved for me. In 
general, I feel a calm confidence in the providential care and 
continued mercy pf God, and when I consider liis past deliver- 
ances and past favours I am led to wonder and adore. A sense 
of my small returns of love and gratitude to him often abases me 
and makes me think I am little better than those who profess 
no religion. Pray for me, my dear friend, and rest assured that 
you possess a very very large portion of the prayers, thoughts, 
and heart of yours truly, M. Branwell. 

'Mr. Fennell requests Mr. Bedford to call on the man who 
has had orders to make blankets for the Grove and desire him 
to send them as soon as possible. Mr. Fennell will be greatly 
obliged to Mr. Bedford if he will take this trouble.* 

TO REV. PATRICK BRONTE, A.B., Hartsiiead 

‘Wood House Geovb, November 1812. 

'My dear saucy Pat, — Now don’t you think you deserve this 
epithet far more than I do that which you have given me } I 
really know not what to make of the beginning of your last ; tlie 
winds, waves, and rocks almost stunned me. I thought you were 
giving me the account of some terrible dream, or that you had 
liad a presentiment of the fate of my jK)or box, having no idea 
that your*lively imagination could make so much of the slight 
reproof conveyed in my last. What will you say when you get a 
real, downright scolding } Since you show such a readiness to atone 
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CHILDHOOD 

Eichtt years have passed over Thornton since that village 
had the honour of becoming the birthplace of Charlotte 
Bronte. The visitor of to-dav will find the Bell Chap^ in 
which Mr. Bronte officiated, a mere ruin, and the font in 
which his children were baptized ruthlesslv exposed to the 
winds of heaven.^ The house in which Patrick Bronte 
resided is now a butcher's shop, and indeed little, one ima- 
gines, remains the same. But within the new church one 
may still overhaul the registers, and find, with but little 
trou1)Ie, a record of the baptism of the Bronte children. 
There, amid the names of the rough and rude peasantry of 
the neighbourhood, we find the accompanying entries,® differ- 
ing from their neighbours only by the fact that Mr. Morgan 
or Mr. Fennell came to the help of their relatives and officiated 
in place of Mr. Bronte. Mr. Bronte, it will be observed, had 
already received his appointment to Haworth when Anne 
was baptized. * 

There were, it is well known, two elder children, Maria and 
Elizabeth, born at Ilartshead, and doomed to die speedily 
at Haworth. A vague memory of Maria lives in the Helen 
Burns of Jane Eyre, but the only tangible records of the 
pair, as far as 1 am able to ascertain, are a couple of 
samplers, of the kind which Mrs. Bronte and'hcr sisters had 
worked at Penzance a generation earlier. » 

^ Tlio vicar, the Rev, J, Jolly, assares me, as these rmges are passing through 
Uie press, that he is now moving it into the new church. 

* See opposite page. 
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Maria Bronte Jmished this Sampler m the 16/A of May at 
the age of eight years 
one of them tells us, and the other : 

Elizabeth Bronte finished this Sampler the of July at 
the age of seven years. * 

Maria died at the age of twelve in May 18^5, and Eliza- 
beth in June of the same year, at the age of eleven. It is, 
however, with their three sisters that we have most concern. 
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although all the six children accompanied their parents to 
Haworth in 1820. 

Haworth, we are told, has been over-described ; and yet it 
may not be amiss to discover from the easily available direc- 
fories what manner of place it was during the Bronte 
residence there. Bigot’s Yorkshire Directory of 1828 gives 
the census during the first year of Mr. Bronte’s incumbency 
thus : — 

Hawouth, a 'poiYulom mnnufacturm^ village^ in the honour 
of Pontefract^ Morley wapentahe^ and in the parish of Brad- 
/o7y/, is four miles south of Keighley^ containinsC’^ by th^^Q^vH 
o/*]821, 4668 inhabitants. 

Gentry and Clergy: Bnmte^ Rev, Pc^trieh\ Haworth; 
Heaton^ Robert^ Ponden Hall; MileSy Rev, Oddy^ 

Haworth ; Saunders^ Rev, Moses^ Haworth, 

From the same source twenty years later we obtain more 
explicit detail, which is not without interest to-day. 

Haworth is a chapelry^ comprising the hamlets of Hawcrrth^ 
Stanhury^ and Near and Far Oxenhopc,, in the parish of Brad- 
ford, and wapentake of Morley, West Riding — Haworth 
being ten miles from Bradford, about the same distance from 
Halifax, Cohw, ami Skipton, three and a half miles S, froin 
Keighley, and eight from Hcbdcn Bridge, at which latter 
place Vi a station on t/w Leeds and Manchester railway, 
Haworth is situated on the side of a hill, and consists of one 
irregularly built street — the habitations in that part called 
Oxenhope being yet more scattered, ami Stanbury still farther 
distant; the entire chapelry occupying a wide space. The 
spinning (f worsted, ami the manufacture of stuffs, are 
branches which hdhe prevail extensively, « 

The Church or rather chapel {subject to Bradford), dedi- 
cated to St, Michael, was rebuilt in IToJ; the living is a 
perpetual curacy, in the presentation of the vicar of Bradford 
jf/id certain tnisices ; the present curate is the Rev, Patrick 
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Bronte, The otfm places of worship are two chapels for 
baptists^ one each for primitive and Wesleyan methodists^ and 
another at Oxenhope for the latter denomination. There are 
two excellent free schools — one at Stanburpy the other, called 
the Free Grammar School, near Oxenhope; besides which 
there are several neat edifices erected for Sunday teaching. 
There are three annual fairs : they are held on Easter-Mon- 
day, the second Monday after St. Peter\^ day {old style), and 
the first Monday after Old Michaelmas day. The chapelry of 
Haworth, a/nd its dependent hamlets, contained by the returns 
for 1831, 5835 inhabitants; and by the census taken in June, 
p 0 pul/i;fion amounted to 6301. 

Haworth needs even to-day no further description, but 
the house in which Mr. Bronte resided, from 18S0 till his 
death in 1861, has not been over-described, perhaps because 
Mr. Bronte’s successor has not been too well disposed to 
receive the casual visitor to Haworth under his roof. 

Many changes liare been made since Mr. Bronte efied, 
but the house still retains its essentially interesting features. 
In the time of the Brontes, it is true, the front outlook was 
as desolate as to-day it is attractive. Then there was a little 
piece of barren ground running down to the walls of the 
churchyard, with here and there a currant-busli as the sole 
adornment. Now we see an abundance of trees and a well- 
kept lawn. Miss Ellen Nussey well remembers seeing Emily 
and Anne, on a fine summer afternoon, sitting on stools in 
this bit of garden plucking currants from the poor insignifi- 
cant bushes. There was no premonition of the time, not so 
far distant, when the rough doorway separating the church- 
yard from the garden, which was opened ft)r their mother 
when they^ were little children, should be opened again time 
after time in rapid succession for their own biers to he 
carried through, l^iis gateway is now effectively bricked 
up. In the days of the Brontes it was reserved for the 
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pasBagft of the dead — ^a grim arrangemelit, which, strange 
to say, finds no place in any one of the sisters’ stories. 
We enter the house, and the door on the right leads into 
Mr. Bronte’s study, always called the parlour; that on 
the left into the dining-room, where the children spent a 
great portion of their lives. From childhood to woman- 
hood, indeed, the three girls regularly breakfasted with 
their fatlier in his study. In the dining-room — a square 
and simple room of a kind common enough in the houses 
of the poorer middle-classes — they ate their mid-day dinner, 
their tea and supper. Mr. Bronte joined them at tea, 
although he always dined alone in . hk^. studyr***The 
children’s dinner-hible has been descril^d to me by a 
visitor to the house. At one end sat Miss Branwell, at the 
other, Charlotte, with Emily and Anne on either side. 
Branwell was then absent. The living was of the simplest. 
A single joint, followed invariably by one kind or another 
of milk-pudding. Pastry w/us unknown in the Bronte house- 
hold. Milk-puddings, or food composed of milk and rice, 
would seem to have made the principal diet of Emily and 
Anne Brontl^ and to this they added a breakfast of Scotch 
porridge, which they shared with their dogs. It is more 
interesting, perhaps, to think of all the daydreams in that 
room, of the muss of writing which was achieved there, 
of the conversations and speculation as to the future. 
Miss Nussey has given a pleasant picture of twilight when 
Charlotte and she walked with arms encircling one another 
round and round the table, and Eihily and Anne followed 
in similar fashion. There was no lack of cheerfulness 
and of hope at tliat period. Behind Mr. Bronte’s studio 
was the kitchen ; and '‘there we may easily picture the 
Bronte children telling stories to Tabby or Martha, or 
to whatever servant reigned at the time, and learning, 
as all of them did, to become thoroughly domesticated — 
Emily most of all. Behind the dining-room was a peat- 
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room, which, wheh Charlotte w^as married in 1854, was 
cleared out and converted into a little study for Mr, 
Nicholls. The staircase with its solid banister remains as 
it did half a century ago ; and at its foot one is still shown 
the corner which tradition assigns as the scene of EmilyV 
conflict with her dog Keeper. On the right, at the back, 
as you mount the staircase, was a small room allotted to 
Branwell as a studio. On the other side of this stair- 
case, also at the back, w^as the servants" room. In the 
front of the house, immediately over the dining-room, was 
Miss Bran well’s room, afterwards the spare bedroom until 
Chartiyttfe Bronte married. In that room she died. On the 
left, over Mr. iJj'onto’s study, was Mr. Bronte’s bedroom. 
It w^as the room which, for many years, he shared with 
Branwell, and it was in that room that Branwell and his 
father died at an interval of twenty years. On the stair- 
case, half-way up, was a grandfather’s clock, which Mr. 
Bronte used to wind up every night on his way to bed. He 
always went to bed at nine o’clock, and Miss Nimscy well 
remembers his steritorian tones as lie called out as be left 
his study and passed the dining-room door — ^ Don’t be 
up late, children ’ — wdiich they usually were. Between these 
tw'o front rooms upstairs, and immediately over the passage, 
with a door facing the staircase, was a box rtH)m ; but this 
w'as the children’s nursery, wdicrc for many years the children 
slept, where the bulk of their little hooks w^erc compiled, 
and where, it is more than probable. The Pr()/bswr and Ja^w 
Eyre were composed. 

Of the work of the Bronte children in these early years, 
a great deal might be written. Mrs. Gaskell gives a list 
of some eighteen booklets, but at least'” eighteen more 
from the^pen of Charlotte are in existence. Branw^ell was 
equally prolific ; and of him, also, there remains an immense 
mass of childish effort. That Emily and Anne were in- 
dustrious in a like measure there is abundant reason to 
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believe; but scarcely one of their juvenile enorts remains to 
us, nor even the unpublished fragments of later years, to 
ivhich reference will be made a little later. Whether Emily 
and Anne on the eve of their death deliberately destroyed 
4 ill their treasures, or whether they were destroyed by Char- 
lotte in the days of her mourning, will never be known. 
Meanwhile one turns with interest to the efforts of Charlotte 
and Jlranwell. Charh)tte\s little stories commence in her 
thirteenth year, and go on until she is twenty-three. 
From thirteen to eighteen she would seem to have had one 
absorbing hero. It was the Duke of AVellington ; and her 
hero-worship extended to the children of fDzf%?e5r^ho, 
indeed, would seem even more than they father to have 
absorbed her childisli affections. Wliether the stories are 
fairy tales or dramas of modern life, they all alike intro- 
duce the Marcpiis of Douro, who afterwards became the 
second Duke of Wellington, and l.ord Clmrles Wellesley, 
whose son is now the third Duke of Wellington. The 
length of some of these fragments is indeed incredible. 
They fill but a few sheets of notepaj)eF in that tiny hand- 
writing; but when copictl by zealous admirers, it is seen that 
more than one of them is twenty thousand words in length. 

yVic Foumllhi^, by Captain Tree, written in 1S33, is a 
story of tliirly-live thousand words, though the manuscript 
has only eighteen pages. The Green Dwarfs written in the 
same year, is evi*n longer, and indeed after her return from 
]{oe Head in 1833, ('harlotte must have devoted herself to 
continuous writing. The Adventures of Ernest Alembert is a 
booklet of this date, and Arthuriana, or Odd^ ami Ends: 
hem^ a Miscellaneous Collection of ' Pieces in Prose and Verse^ 
by Lord Cliarle* AVellesley, is yet another. 

The son of the Iron Duke is made to talk, in these little 
books, in a way wliieh would liave gladilencd the fieart of a 
modern interviewer : * 

* Lord Charles,* said Mr. Uiiiidle to me one afternoon lately, 
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* I have an engageiillent to drink tea with an old college chum 
this evening, so I shall give you sixty lines of the jEjieid to get 
ready during my absence. If it is not ready by the time I come 
back you know the consequences/ ‘ Very well. Sir,* said I, bring- 
ing out the books with a prodigious bustle^ and making a show as 
if 1 intended to learn a whole book instead of sixty lines of the* 
JEneid, This appearance of industry, however, lasted no longer 
than until the old gentleman’s back was turned. No sooner 
had he fairly quitted the room than I flung aside the musty 
tomes, took my cap, and speeding through chamber, hall, and 
gallery, was soon outside the gates of Waterloo Palace.’ 

another story, of which Mrs. Gaskell gave a 
facsimile of the b^st page, was also written in 1833, and in- 
deed in this, her seventeenth year, Charlotte Brontii must 
have written as much as in any year of her life. When at 
Iloe Head, 1832-3, she would seem to liave worked at her 
studies, and j)articiilarly her drawing; but in tlie interval 
between Cowan Bridge and Hoc Head she wrote a great deal, 
'llie earliest manuscripts in my posses.sion bear date 1829 — 
that is to .say, in Charlotte’s tbirteentli year. They are her 
Talcs of the Islanders, whicli extend to four little volumes 
ill brown paper covers neatly inscribed ‘First Volume,’ 
‘Second Volume,’ and so on. The Duke is of absorbing 
importance in these ‘Tales.’ ‘One evening the Duke of 
Wellington was writing in his room in Downing Street, 
lie was reposing at his ease in a simple easy chair, smoking 
a homely tobacco-pipe, for lie disdained all tlie modern 
frippery of cigars . . . ’ and so on in an abundance of 
cliildish imaginings. The Search after Happiness and 
Characters of Great Men of the Present Time were also written 
in 1829. Perhaps tlie only juvenile fragmenv; which is worth 
anything is also the only one in which siie escapes from the 
Wellington enthusiasm. It has an interest also in indicat- 
ing that Charlotte 'in her girlliood heard something of her 
father’s native land. It is called — 
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AN ADVENTURE IN IRELAND 

During my travels in the south of Ireland the following 
adventure happened to me. One evening in the month of 
August, after a long walk, I was ascending the mountain which 
^overlooks the village of Cahin, when I suddenly came in sight 
of a fine old castle. It was built upon a rock, and behind it 
was a large wood and before it was a river. Over the river there 
was a bridge, which formed the approach to the castle. When 
1 arrived at the bridge I stood still awhile to enjoy the pros- 
pect around me : far below was the wide sheet of still water 
ill which the reflection of the pale moon was not distu’^bed by 
the smallest wave; in the valley was the ter 'of ' cabins 
which is known by the appellation of Cahir/ and beyond these 
were the mountains of Killala. Over alv the grey robe of 
twilight was now stealing with silent and scarcely perceptible 
advances. No sound except the hum of the distant village 
and the sweet song of the nightingale in the wood behind me 
broke upon the stillness of the scene. While I was contem- 
plating this beautiful prospect, a gentleman, whom I had not 
liefore observed, accosted me with ‘ Good .evening, sir; are you 
a stranger in these parts ? ' I replied that I was. He then 
asked me where I was going to stop for the night ; I answered 
that I intended to sleep somew^here in the village. * I am 
afraid you will find very bad accommodation there,' said the 
gentleman; 'but if you will take up your quarters with me 
at the castle, you are welcome.' I thanked him for his kind 
offer, and accepted it. 

W’hen we arrived at the castle I was shown into a large 
parlour, in which was an old lady sitting in an arm-chair by 
the fireside, knitting. On the rug lay a very pretty tortoise- 
shell cat. As soon as mentioned, the old lady I’ose ; and 
when Mr. O’Callaghan (for that, I learned, was his name) 
told her who I was, she said in the most cordial tone that 
I was welcome, and asked me to sit down. In the course 
of conversation I learned that she w’^is Mr. O’C'allaghan's 
mother, and that his father had been dead about a year. We 
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had sat about an hbur^ when supper was announced^ and after 
supper Mr. O'Callagban asked me if 1 should like to retire for 
the night. I answered in the affirmative, and a little boy was 
commissioned to show me to my apartment. It was a snug, 
clean, and comfortable little old-fashioned room at the top of^ 
the castle. As soon as we had entered, the boy, who appeared 
to be a shrewd, good-tempered little fellow, said with a shrug 
of the shoulder, ' If it was going to bed I was, it shouldn't be 
here that you'd catch me.' 'Why?' said I. 'Because,' re 
plied the boy, ‘ they say that the ould masther's ghost has been 
seen sitting on that there chair.' ' And have you seen him ? ' 
'No; but I've heard him washing his hands in that basin often 
and oftCil.^^ «H*^hat is your name, my little fellow ? ' ' Dennis 

Mulready, please honour.' 'Well, good-night to you.' 

‘ Good-night, mastner ; and may the saints keep you from all 
fairies and brownies,' said Dennis as he left the room. 

As soon as I had laid down I began to think of what the 
boy had been telling me, and I confess I felt a strange kind of 
fear, and once or twice I even thought I could discern some- 
thing white through the darkness which surrounded me. At 
length, by the help reason, I succeeded in mastering these, 
what some would call idle fancies, and fell asleep. I had slept 
about an hour when a strange sound awoke me, and I saw look- 
ing through my curtains a skeleton wrapped in a white sheet. 

I was overcome with terror and tried to scream, but my tongue 
was paralysed and my whole frame shook with fear. In a deep 
hollow voice it said to me, 'Arise, that I may show thee this 
world’s wonders/ and in an instant I found myself encompassed 
with clouds and darkness. But soon the roar of mighty waters 
fell upon my ear, and I saw some clouds of spray arising from 
high falls that rolled in awful majesty down tremendous preci- 
pices, and then foamed and thundered in the gulf beneath 
as if they had taken up their unquiet abode* in some giants 
cauldron. But soon the scene changed, and I found myself in 
the mines *of Cracone. There were high pillars and stately 
arches, whose glitterfiig splendour was never excelled by the 
brightest fairy palaces. There were not many lamps, only 
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those of s few poor miners, whose rougA visages formed a 
striking contirast to the dazzling figures and grandeur iivhich 
surrounded them. But in the midst of all this magnificence 
I felt an indescribable sense of fear and terror, for the sea 
raged above us, and by the awful and tumultuous noises of 
roaring winds and dashing waves, it seemed as if the storm 
was violent. And now the mossy pillars groaned beneath the 
pressure of the ocean, and the glittering arches seemed about 
to be overwhelmed. When I heard the rushing waters and 
saw a mighty flood rolling towards me I gave a loud shriek of 
terror. The scene vanished, and I found myself in a wide 
desert full of barren rocks and high mountains. As I was 
approaching one of the rocks, in which there a large cave, 
my foot stumbled and I fell. Just then I h^ird a deep growl, 
and saw by the unearthly light of his own fiery eyes a royal lion 
rousing himself from his kingly slumbers. His terrible eye was 
fixed upon me, and the desert rang and the rocks echoed with 
the tremendous roar of fierce delight which he uttered as he 
sprang towards me. ‘Well, masther, it’s been a windy night, 
though it 's fine now,’ said Dennis, as he drew the window-curtain 
and let the bright rays of the morning sun into the little old- 
fashioned room at the top of O’Callaghan Castle. C. Bronte. 

Ajml ihc mih, ISJiif). 

Six luinibers of The YoinigMcns Magazine were written 
in 1829; a very juvenile ])()cin, The Evenhig Walk^ by 
the Marquis of Douro, in 18o0; and another, of greater 
literary value, The VioleK in the .same year. In 1831 we 
have an uniini.^hed jxx’in, The Trumpet Hath Sounded , and 
in 1832 a very long jjoem called The lirklal. Some of them, 
as for example a poem ealletl Uichard Cwiir de Lion and 
Blondcl^ are written in penny and twopenny notebooks of 
the kind used ky laundresses. Oeeasionally her father has 
purchased a sixpenny book and ha.s written within the 
cover — 

All that is zeritten in this book musThe in a good^ plain^ 
and legible hand, — P. B, 
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While upon this topic, I may as well carry the record 
up to the date of publication of Currer Jill's poems* 
A Leaf from an Unopened Volume was written in 1834, as 
were also The Death of DariuSy and Corner Dishes. Saul : 
a Poem, was written in 1835, and a number of other stiU 
unpublished verses. Tlierc is a story called Lord Douroy 
bearing date 1837, and a manuscript book of verses of 1838, 
but that pretty well exhausts the manuscripts before me 
previous to the days of serious literary activity. During the 
years as private governess (1839-1841) and the Brussels 
experiences (1842-1844), Charlotte would seem to have y)ut 
all literacy /.^brt on one side. 

There is only'.jne letter of Charlotte Bronte’s childhood. 
It is indorsed by Mr. Bronte on the cover Charlotte's First 
Letter, possibly for the guidance of Mrs, Gaskell, who may 
perhaps have thought it of insufficient importance. That 
can scarcely be the opinion of any one to-day. Charlotte, 
aged thirteen, is staying with the Fennells, her mother’s 
friends of those early love-letters. 

10 THE REV. P. RRONTE 

‘ Parhonaoe IIuuaE, Croshtonb, 

* Scptmibcr ^rd, 1829. 

.‘My dear Papa, — At Aunt's request I write these lines to in- 
form you that ‘‘ if all be well ” we shall be at home on Friday by 
dinner-time, when we hope to find you in good health. On 
account of the bad weather we have not been out much, but 
notwithstanding we have spent our time very pleasantly, be- 
tween reading, working, and learning our lessons, which Uncle 
Fenixcll has been so kind as to teach us every day. Oran well has 
taken two sketches from nature, and P'mily, !\nne, and myself 
have likey^ise each of us drawn a piece from some views of the 
lakes which Mr. Fennell brought with him from Westmoreland. 
The whole of these lie intends keeping. Mr. Fennell is sorry he 
cannot accompany us to Haworth on Friday, for want of room, 
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but hopes to have the pleasure of seeing you soon. All unite in 
sending their kind love with your affectionate daughter, 

‘ Charlotte BrontIb.* 

The following list includes the wliole of the early Bronte 
Manuscripts known to me, or of which I can find any 
record : — 


UNPUBLISHED BRONTfi LITERATURE 
BY CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

The Young Men s Magazines. In Six NumberSj^^^..*^:T'.r*r’ . 1829 

[Only four out of these six uumbers appear to have be^n preserved.] 

The Search after Happiness : A Tale. By Charlotte 

Bronte, .1829 

Two Bomanlic Tales ; viz. The Twelve Adventures^ and An 

Advefil lire in Ireland, . . . . . .1829 

Characters of Great Men of the Present Age, Dec. llth, , 1829 

Tales of the Islanders. By Charlottu Bronte : — 

Vol. i. dated June 81, 1829- < 

Vol. ii. dated Decemher 2, 1829- 
Vol. iii. dated May 8, 1880. 

Vol. iv. dated July 30, 1830. 

[Accompanying these volumes is a one-ivagc document detailing 
‘The Origin of Iho Islanders.* Dated March 12, 1829.] 

The Evening Walk : A Poem. By the Manjuis Douro, . 1830 

A Translation into English Terse of the Inrst Book of 


Voltaire* s llenriadc. By Charlotte Bnmfe, , , 1830 

Albion and Marina : A 'Tale. By Lord Wellesley, , . 1830 

llic Adventures of Entcst Alembert : A Fairy Tale, By 

Charlotte Bronte, . . . . . . .1830 

The Violet : A l\)cm. With several smaller Pieces. By 


the Marquess of Douro. . . , Published by Seargeant 

Tree, Glass! own, 1830, 1830 

The Bridal. By C. Bronte, . . ' . . , 1832 

Arthuriana ; or, Odds and Ends: Being a Miscellaneous 
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Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse, Bi/ Lord 

Charles A. F, Welleslet/, 

Something about Arthur, Written by Charles Albert Florian 

Wellesley, 

The Vision, By Charlotte Bronte, 

The Secret and Lily Hart : Two Tales. By Lord Charles 
Wellesley, 

[The first page of this book is given in facsimile in vol. i. of Mrs. 
Oaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte 

Visits in Verdopolis. By the Honourable Charles Albert, 
Florian Wellesley. Two vols., ..... 
The Green ^Pjvarf : A Tale of the Perfect Tense. By Lord 
Charles Albert Florian Wellesley. Charlotte Bronte, . 
The Foundling: A'^ Tale of our own Times. By Captain 

Tree, 

Uichard Cceur de Lion and Blondel. By Charlotte Bronte. 
8vo, pp. 20. Signed in full Charlotte Bronte, and 
dated Haworth, ncaf Bradford, Dec. 21th, 1833, 

My Angria and the Angtians. By Lord Charles Albert 

Florian Wellesley, 

A Leaf from an Unopened Volume ; or. The Manuscript of 
an Unfortunate Author. Edited by Lord Charles Albert 
Florian Wellesley, ....... 

Co7')icr Dishes : Being a, small Collection of . . . Trijles in 
Prose and Verse. By Lord Charles Albert Florian 

• Wellesley, 

The Spell: An Evtravaganza. By Lord Charles Albert 
Florian Wellesley. Signed Chai'lotte Bronte, June 
2Jst, 1834. The contents include: 1. Preface, half 
page ; 2. The Spell, 2f) pages ; 3. High Life in 
Verdopolis i or The Dificidties of Annexing a Suitable 
Title to a Work Practically Illustrated in Six Chapters. 
By Lord C. A. F. Wellesley, March 20, 1834, 
22 pages; 4. The Scrap-Book: A Mingling of Many 
Things, Compiled by Lord C. A. F, Wellesley, C, 
Bronte, March Hth, 183.% 31 pages. 

[This volume is in the British Museum.] 
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Death of Darim Cadomanm : A Poem. By Charlotte 

Bronte. Pp. 24, Signed in full, and dated, . . 1835 

Saul and Memory : Two Poems. By C. Bronte. Pp. 12, . 1835 

Passmir Events, . . . . • . • .1836 

^ We Wove a Web in Childhood ‘ : A poem (p}). vi.), signed 

C. Bronte, Ilaivorth, Decbr. \9th, IK"’”), . . . 1835 

The IVounded Stag, and other Poems. Signed C. Bronte. 

Jau\y. Pp. 20, 1836 

Ijjrd Doiiro : A Story. Signed C. Bronte. July 21.?/, 

1837, . . ' 1837 

Poems. By C. Bnmte. Pp. l6, . . . . . 1838 

Lett re d' Invitation a ini Kccle.sinstique. Signed Charlotte 
Bronte. Lc 2\ Jail let, 1842. Large Svo, ppTlT^ A 
Frencli exercise written at Brussels, ( . . 1842 

Johfi Henry. By Charlotte Bronte, Crown 8vo, pp. 36, 

written in pencil, ...... circa 1852 

Willie Ellin. By Chatlotle Bronte, ('rown 8vo, pp. 18, 

May and June 1853 

The following, included in CharUdle's ‘ Cat.'ilogiic of my Books’ 
])rinlcd hy Mrs. Ciaskell, are not now forthcoming: 

Leisure Hours: A Tale, and two Fragments, . July Gih, 1829 

'The Adventuj'es of Ed maid de Ctah: A 'Tale, . E^eb. 2nd, 1830 

An Juferestiug lueuleuf in the Lire.s of so)ue of the most 

eminent Persons of the Age : A 'Tale, . June JO///, 1830 

'The Poetaster - A Drama. In two volumes, . July 12///, 1830 

A Book of Bhymes. fuished, . , . December M th , \82^ 

MisecUaneous Poems, finished, .... 3/r/// 3r//, 1 830 

I'riicst’ lit Poruis aio jxicins vrittrn ujHm 

slioot.^', and nol fi)Minn;^ a c-onipli-tr book — iudord, Hom (3 
)ialf do/i-n siirli jur j-till Tlic last i tom 

in (Mitii lotto's ]>'<{ of tliosr ^[^,sr^'^f(()uollS Poems h The 
Prnonft ]S‘iU ; this i.s a scpaiate ]>ook, and is included in 

the list abo\ c.] 


BV KMILY BUONTB 

A voliim(‘ of Poems, Svo, j)]). 2f) ; signed (at the top of 
the first ]>age) E]. J. B. 'Transcribed E'cbniary 1844. 
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Each poem is headed with the date of its composi- 
tion. Of the poems included in this book four are 
still unprinted, the remainder were published in the 
Poems of 184?6. The whole are written in micro- 
scopic characters, ....... 1841? 

A volume of PoemSy square 8vo, pp. 24. Each poem is 
dated, and the first is signed E. J. Bronte, August 
I9thy 1837. Written in an ordinary, and not a 
minute, handwriting. All unpublished, . 1837-1839 

A series of poems written in a minute hand upon both 
sides of fourteen or fifteen small slips of paper of 
various sizes. All unpublished, . . . 1833-1839 

Lcllrc anil Iu;p07ise. An exercise in French. Large 8vo, 

pp. 4. Signed E. J. Bronte, and dated If) JuiJlct, . 1842 

E Annnir Filial. An exercise in French. Small quarto, 
pp. 4. Signed in full Einily J. Bronte, and dated 5 
Aout, 1842 


RY ANNE BRONTE. 

Eerses hy Lady Gerald a, and other poems. A crown 8vo 
volume of 28“ pages. Each po(‘m is signed (or 
initialled) and dated, the dates extending from 183f) 
to 1837. The poems are all unpublishe d, . 18.36-1837 

The North Wind, and other poems. A crown 8\o volume 
of 26 pages. Each j)ocm is signed (or initialled) and 
dated, some having in addition to her own name 
the nom-de-guerre Alcaandtina Zenohia or Olivia 
I crnofi. The dates extend from 1838 to 1840. The 
poems are all unpublished, .... 1838-1810 

7V) Tamper, and other poems. 8vo, pp. 22. Of the nine 
poems contained in this volume three arc .signed 
Aiate Bronte, four are signed A. Bronte, .and tw'o .arc 
initialled ^ A, B* All are dated. Pifrt of these 
Poepis are unpublished, the remainder appeared in 

the Poems of 1 846, 1 842-1 81 5 

A thin 8vo volume of j oeras (mostly dated 1845), pp. 14, 
each being signed A. Bronte, or simply ^ A, B / — 
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some having in addition tOj or instead of, her own 
name the nom-de-guerre Zerona. A few of these 
poems are unprinted ; the remainder are a portion 
of Anne*s contribution to the Poems of J846, . circa 1845 
Song : ' Should Life*s first JecVmgs he forgot * (one octavo 
^ leaf), . ' . ‘ . . , ’ . . . , 1845 

[A fair copy (2 pp. 8vo) of a poem l>y Bran well Brontri, in tlio hand- 
writing of Anne Brontb.] 

The Ponfer of Love, and otlier poems. Post octavo, 
pp, 26 . Each poem is signed (or initialled) and 

dated 1845-1846 

Self Communion, a Poem. 8vo, pp. 19. Signed ^>4. B/ 

and dated y4pn7 17///, 1848, . . . ^ • 1848 

BY BRANWRLL BIIONTK. 

The Battle of Washington, By P. B. Bronte. With full- 

page coloured ilhist rations, ..... 1827 

[An exceedingly childish production, ond the earliest of nil the 
Bronte nianuscrij)tH. J 

Historif of the Uehellion in my Anny, . ' . . . 1828 

The Travels of Bolando Segnr: Comprising his Adventures 
throughout the Voyage, and in America, Europe, the 
South Pole, etc. By Patrick BranwcU BronVe. In two 

volumes, . 1829 

A Collecliou of Poems. By Young Soulf the Bhymer. Illus- 
trated with Notes aud Commentaries by Monsieur 
Chateaubriand. In two xud nines, .... 1829 

The Liar Detected. By Captain Bud, , . . ,1850 

Caractacus : A Dramatic Poem. By Young Soulf, . . 1830 

'The Revenge : A Tragedy, in three Acts. By Young Soull. 

P. B. Bronte. In two volumes. Glasstown, . . 1830 

[AHhongli the title ^mge reads ‘in two volumes,’ the book is complete 
in one volume only.] 

7V/e History of the Young Men. By John Bud, , . 1831 

I^*tlers from an Englishman, By Captain John Flower. In 

six volumes, 1830-1832 
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The Monthly Intelligencer. No. 1., . . , March 27, 183S 

[The only number produced of a projected manuscript new8pai)er, 
by Branwell Bronte. Tlie ms. consists of 4 pp. 4to, arranged in 
columns, precisely after the manner of an ordinary journal.] 

Real JAfe in Ferdopolis : A Tale. By Captain John 

Flower, M.P, In two volumes. P. B. Bronte, . . 1 833^ 

The Politics of VerdopoHs: A Tale. By Captain John 

Flower. P. B. Bronte, 1833 

The Pirate : A Talc. By Captain John Flower, . , 1833 

[The most pretentious of BranweU’s prose stories.] 

Thermopylae: A Poem. By P. B. Bronte. 8vo, pp. 14, , 1SS4 
And the Weary are at Rest : A Tale. By P. B. Bronte, . 1834 

The Wool is Risijjg : An Angrian Adventure. By the Ri^hl 

Honourable John Baron Flower, . . . .1834 

Ode to the Polar Star, and other Poems. By P. B. Bronte. 

Quarto, pp. 24, 1834 

The Life of Field Marshal the Right Honourable Alexander 
Percy, Earl of Norlhangerland. In two volumes. By 

John Bud. P. B. Bronte, 1 85.5 

The Rising of the Angrians : A Tale. By P. B. Bronte, . 1836 

A Narrative of the Finst War. By P. B. Bronte, . , 1836 

The Angrian Welcome: A Tale. By P. B. Bronte, , . 1836 

Percy : A Story. By P. B. Bronte, . . . .1837 

A packet containing four small groups of Poems, of about 
six or eight pages each, mostly without titles, but 
all cither signed or initialled, and dated from 1836 to 1838 
Love and Warfare: A Story. By P. B. Bronte, . . 1839 

Lord Nelson, and other Poems. By P. B. Bronte. Written 

in pencil. Small 8vo, pp. 26, . . . .1841 

[This book cont.'iiiis a full-pngc pencil portrait of Branwell Bronte, 
drawn by hiiriHelf, ns well as four carefully fini.slied heads. 

These give an excellent idea of the extent of Branwell’s aitistic 
.kill.] 
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CHAPTER III 


SCHOOL AND GOVERNESS LIFE 

In seeking for fresh light upon the development of 
Charlotte Bronte, it is not necessary to discilSs further her 
childhood’s years at Cowan Bridge. She left the school at 
nine years of age, and what memories of it were carried 
into womanhood were, willi more or less of picturesque 
colouring, embodied in Jaw Eyre} From 1825 to 1831 

* At the flame time it is worth while quoting from a letter by ‘A. H. ’ in 
August 1855. A. H. wos a teacher who was at Cowan llridgc during the time 
of the rosidciicc of the little llronte.s tliero. 

‘In July 18‘21 the Rev. I\Ir. P»ront(' arrived at Co^^an r>n<lgc with two of his 
tlaiigliterfl, Maria and Elizabeth, l‘i and lb years of age. The children wore 
delicate ; both had but recently recovered from the measles and whooping-cough— 
BO recently, indeed, that doubts were entertained whether they could be admitted 
M'ith Wifely to the other pupils. They were received, however, and went on bo 
M'cll that in Septomlier tlieir father retiuucd, bringing with him two more of his 
children— Charlotte, t) [aIio >\as really but 8J, and Emily, b years of age. During 
both these visits Mr. Ilrouto lodgi'd at the school, sat at the same tabic M'ith the 
children, flaw the whole routine ot the ostjililislmieiit, and, so far as I have ever 
known, was flatisfied with everything that eaine under Ins observation. 

* “ The tm yoxmjer children (iijoticd mvifonnljranod henlth” Charlotte was a 
general favourite. To the best of ray recollection she was never under disgrace, 
however slight ; punishment she certainly did not e\']iericncc while she was at 
Cowan Ih idge. 

‘In size, Charlotte was remarkably diminutive; and if, as has been recently 
asserted, she never f^rew an inch after leaving the Clergy Daughters’ School, she 
must liave been a literal dwarfs and could not have obtained a situation as 
teacher in a .school Q,t Brussels, or aii>nvhcre else ; the idea i.s abflut;d. In respect 
of the treatment of the pujiils at Cowan Bridge, I will .say that neither Mr. 
lironte’s daughters nor any otlior of the children wev» denied a sufficient quantity 
of food. Any statement to the contrary is entirely false. The daily dinner 
consisted of meat, vegetables, and pudding, in abundance; tlie children were 
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Charlotte was at home with her sisters, reading and writing 
as we have seen, but learning nothing very systematically. 
In 1831-32 she was a boarder at Miss Wooler's school at 
Roe Head, some twenty miles from Haworth. Miss Wooler 
lived to a green old age, dying in the year 1885. She would^ 
seem to have been very proud of her famous pupil, and 
could not have been blind to her capacity in the earlier 
years. Charlotte was with her as governess at Roe Head, 
and later at Dewsbury Moor. It is quite clear that Miss 
Bronte was head of the school in all intellectual pursuits, 
and she made two firm friends — Ellen Nusscy and Mary 
Taylor. A very fair measure of French and some skill in 
drawing appear to have been the most striking accomplish- 


permitteJ, and expected, to ask for wliatever they <lesired, and were never 
limited. 

‘It lias been remarked that the food of the school was sneh that none but 
starving children could eat it ; and in support of this statement reference is 
made to a certain occasion when the medical attendant was consulted about it. 
In reply to this, let me say that during the spring of 1825 a low fever, although 
not an alarming one, prevailed in the school, and the managers, naturally anxious 
to ascertain whether any local cause occasioned the epidemic, took an opportunity 
to ask the physician’s opinion of the food tha.t happened to be then on the table. 
I recollect that he spoke ratliei scornfully of a baked rice pudding ; but as the 
ingredients of this dish were chiefly rice, Riigar, and milk, its effects could hardly 
have been so serious as hav<‘ been affirmed. I thus fuinish you with the simple 
fact from which those statements have been manufactured. 

‘I have nut the least hesitation in .sa\nig that, upon the whole, the comforts 
were as many and the privations as few at Cowan ] {ridge as can well be found 
in BO large an establishment. How far young or delicate children are able to 
contend with the nccessaiy evils of a jiuhlic school is, in my opinion, a very 
grave (luestion, and does not enter into the jircsent discussion. 

‘The younger children in all larger institutions arc lialilc to he oiijiressed ; hut 
the ex])Osure to this evil at Cowan lliidge was not more tlian in otlier schools, 
hut, as I believe, far les.s. Then, again, thoughtless servants will occasionally 
spoil fc ixl, even in private families ; and in public schools they are likely to be 
still less particular, unless they are well looked after. , 

‘ But in this respect the institution in question comyiares very favourably with 
other and nyiro expensive schools, as from personal experience I have reason 
to know. — A.H., August 1855.’ — From A Vimlioation of the Cterffy Davrfhtcrs' 
School and the Rev. W. ' Carvs Wilson from the Remarks in ‘ 2'hc Life of 
Charlotte Bronte,^ by the Rev. H. Shepheard^ M.A. London: Sedey^ Jackson^ 
and Halliday^ 1857. 
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mentfi which Charlotte carried back from Roe Head to 
Haworth. There are some twenty draw ings of about this 
date, and a translation into English verse of the first book 
of Voltaire’s Henrtade. Witli Ellen Niissey commenced a 
friendship which terminated only with the pencilled notes 
written from Charlotte Bronte’s deathbed. The first sug- 
gestion of a regular correspondence is contained in the 
following letter. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

' Haworth, Jxily 21 .?^, 1832 . 

^My DEARErt' Ellen, — Y our kind and interesting letter gave 
me the sincerest pleasure. I have been expecting to hear from 
you almost every day since my arrival at liome, and I at length 
began to desj)air of receiving the wished-for letter. You ask 
me to give you a description of the manner in which I have 
passed every day since 1 left school. This is soon done, as an 
account of one tlay is an account of all. In the mornings, from 
nine o'clock to Jialf-past twelve, 1 instruct my sisters and draw’, 
then we w’alk till dinner ; after dinner I sew till tea-time, and 
after tea I either read, WTite, do a little fancy-work, or draw, as 
I please. Thus in one delightful, though somewhat monotonous 
course, my life is i)assed. I have only been out to tea twice 
since I came home. We are exp<‘cting company this aftemoon, 
and on Tuesday next we shall have all the female teachers ot 
tlic Sunday school to tea. I do iioj)e, my dearest Ellen, that you 
wall return to school again for your own sake, though for mine 
I would rather that jou wauild remain at home, as we shall then 
have more frequent ojqiortimities of correspondence with each 
other. Should your friends decide against your returning to 
scliool, I krunv you have too much good-sense and right feeling 
not to strive earnestly for your owti improvement. Your natural 
abilities are excellent, and under the direction of a judicious and 
able friend (and I know you have many such), you migiht acquire 
a decided taste for elegant literature, and even poetry, which, 
indeed, is included under that general tenm. I was very much 
disappointed by your not sending the hair ; you may be sure, my 
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dearest Ellen, that I would not grudge double postage to obtain 
it, but I must offer the same excuse for not sending you any. 
My aunt and sisters desire their love to you. Remember me 
kindly to your mother and sisters, and accept all the fondest 
expressions of genuine attachment, from your real friend 

^ Charlotte Bronte. 

^ P.S . — Remember the mutual promise we made of a regular 
correspondence jjvitli each other. Excuse all faults in this 
wretched scrawl. Give my love to the Miss Taylors when 
you see them. Farewell, my dear, dear, dear Ellen.' 

Reading, writing, and as thorougli a domestic training as 
the little parsonage could afford, made up the next few 
yeai’s. Then came the determination to be a governess — a 
not unnatural resolution when the size of the family and 
tlie modest stipend of its head are corhsidered. Far more 
})rosperous parents are content in our day that their 
daughters should earn their living in this manner. In 
1835 Charlotte went back to Roe Head as governess, and 
she continued in that position when Miss Wooler removed 
her school to Dewsbury Moor in 1836. 

TO MISS ELLEN NCSSEY 

‘Dk^nsiiuhy Moon, August 1837. 

^My dear Ellen, — 1 have determined to write lest you 
should begin to think I have forgotten you, and in revenge 
resolve to forget me. As you wdll j)erceive by the date of 
this letter, 1 am again engaged in the old business — teach, 
teach, teach. Miss and Mrs. Wooler are coming here next 
Christmas. Miss Wooler will then relinquish the school in 
favour of her sister Eliza, but I am hapj)y to say worthy Miss 
Wooler will continue to reside in the house. 1 should be sorry 
indeed to part with her. When will you come home ? Make 
haste, you have been at Bath long enough for all purposes. By 
this time you have acquired polish enough, I am sure. If the 
varnish is laid on much tliicker, I am afraid the good wood 
underneath will be quite concealed, and your old Yorkshire 
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friends won't stand that. Come, come, I am getting really 
tired of your absence, Saturday after Saturday comes round, 
and I can have no hope of hearing your knock at the door and 
then being told that Miss E. N. is come.” Oh dear ! in tliis 
monotonous life of mine that was a pleasant event. I wish it 
would recur again, but it will take two or three interviews 
before the stiffness, the estrangement of this long separation 
will quite wear away. I have nothing at all to tell you now but 
that Mary I'aylor is better, and that she and Martha are gone 
to take a tour in Wales. Patty came on her pony about a 
fortnight since to inform me that this important event was in 
contemj)lation. She actually began to fret about your long 
absence, and to express the most eager wishes for your return. 
My own dear Ellen, good-bye. If we are all spared I hope 
soon to see you again. God bless you. C. Bronte.' 

Things were not always going on ([uite so smoothly, as the 
following letter indiaites. 

TO MIS.S ELLEX NIJSSEY 

‘Dewkijuuv Moon, Janvarii 1838. 

^Youn letter, Pollen, was a welcome surprise, though it 
contained something like a reprimand. I had not, however, 
forgotten our agreement. You M'cre right in your conjectures 
respecting the cause of my sudden departure. Anne continued 
wretchedly ill, neither the pain nor the difliculty of breathing 
left her, and how could I feel otherwise than very miserable. 
1 looked on her case in a different light to wliat I could wish 
or ex])eet any uninterested person to view it in. Miss Wooler 
thouglitme a fool, and by way of jiroving her opinion treated me 
with marked coldness. We came to a little eclaircissement one 
evening. I told her one or two rather jilain truths, which set her 
a-erying ; and the next day, unknown to me, she wrote papa, 
telling liiin tha-t I had reproaelied her bitterly, taken her 
severely to task, etc. Papa sent for us the day after he had 
receiv(‘d her letter. Meantime 1 had formed a firm resolution 
to quit Miss Wooler and her concerns for ever ; but just before 
1 went away, she took me to her room, and giving way to her 
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feelings, which in general she restrains far too rigidly, gave me 
to understand that in spite of her cold, repulsive manners, she 
had a considerable regard for me, and would be very sorry to 
part with me. If any body likes me, I cannot help liking them ; 
and remembering that she had in general been very kind to 
me, I gave in and said I would come back if she wished me. 
So we are settled again for the present, but I am not satisfied, 
I should have respected her far more if she had turned me out 
of doors, instead of crying for two days and two nights together. 
I was in a regular passion; my warm temper'* quite got the 
better of me, of which I don't boast, for it was a weakness ; nor 
am I ashamed of it, for I had reason to be angry. 

' Anne is now much better, though she still requires a great 
deal of care. However, I am relieved from my worst fears 
respecting her. I approve highly of the plan you mention, 
except as it regards committing a verse of the Psalms to 
memoiy. I do not see the direct advantage to be derived from 
that. We have entered on a new year. Will it be stained as 
darkly as the last with all our sins, follies, secret vanities, and 
uncontrolled passions and propensities.^ I trust not; but I 
feel in nothing better, neither humbler nor purer. It will want 
three weeks next Monday to the termination of the holidays. 
Come to see me, my dear Ellen, as soon as you can ; however 
bitterly I sometimes feci towards other people, the recollection 
of your mild, steady friendship consoles and softens me. I am 
glad you are not such a jjassionate fool as myself. Give my best 
love to your mother and sisters. Excuse the most hideous scrawl 
that ever was penned, and — Believe me always tenderly yours, 

‘ C. Bhonte.' 

Dewsbury Moor, however, did not agree with Charlotte, 
That was probably the core of the matter. She returned to 
Haworth, but only to look around for another ‘ situation/ 
This time she accepted the position of private governess in 
the family* of a Mr. Sidgwick, at Stonegappe, in the same 
county. Her letters from his house requiie no comment. 
A sentence from the first was quoted by Mrs, Gaskell. 
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TO MISS EMILY J. BllONTfi 

* Stoneoafpx, June 8 ^^, 1839 . 

^Dearest Lavinia^ — I am most exceedingly obliged to you 
for the trouble you have taken in seeking up my things and 
sending them all right. The box and its contents were most 
acceptable. 1 only wish I had asked you to send me some 
letter-paper. This is my last sheet but two. When you can 
send the other articles of raiment now manufacturing, I shall 
be right down glad of them. 

'I have striven hard to be pleased with my new situation. 
The country, the house, and the grounds are, as I have said, 
divine. But, alack-a-day ! there is such a thing as seeing all 
beautiful around you — pleasant woods, winding white paths, 
green lawns, and blue sunshiny sky — and not having a free 
moment or a free thought left to enjoy them in. The children 
are constantly with me, and more riotous, perverse, unmanage- 
able cubs never grew. As for correcting them, I soon quickly 
found that was entirely out of the question : they are to do as 
tlicy like. A complaint to Mrs. Sidgwick brings only black 
looks upon oneself, and mijust, partial excuses to screen the 
children. I have tried that plan once. It succeeded so 
notably that I shall try it no more. I said in my last letter 
that Mrs. Sitlgwick did not know me. I now begin to find that 
she does not intend to know me, that she cares nothing in the 
world about me excei)t to contrive how the greatest possible 
quantity of labour may be squeezed out of me, and to that end 
she ovcrwliclms me with oceans of needlework, yards of 
cambric to hem, muslin night-caps to make, and, above all things, 
dolls to dress. I do not think slie likes me at all, because 
I can’t helj) being shy in such an entirely novel scene, 
surrounded as I have hitherto been by strange and constantly 
changing faces. I see now more clearly than I have ever done 
before that a private governess has no existence, is not con- 
sidered as a living and rational being except as^ connected 
with the Avearisome duties she has to fulfil. While she is 
teaching the children, working for them, amusing them, it is 
all right. If she steals a moment for herself she is a nuisance. 
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Nevertheless^ Mrs. Sidgwick is universally considered an amiable 
woman. Her manners are fussily affable. She talks a great 
deal; but as it seems to me not much to the purpose. Perhaps 
I may like her better after a while. At present I have no call 
to her. Mr. Sidgwick is in my opinion a hundred times better* 
— ^less profession, less bustling condescension, but a far kinder 
heart. It is very seldom that he speaks to mp, but when he 
does I always feel happier and more settled for some minutes 
after. He never asks me to wipe the children’s smutty noses or 
tie their shoes or fetch their pinafores or set them a chair. One 
of the pleasantest afternoons I have spent here — indeed, the 
only one at all pleasant — was wdien Mr. Sidgwick walked out 
with his children, and I had orders to follow a little behind. 
As fie strolled on through his fields with his magnificent 
Newfoundland dog at liis side, he looked veiy like what a 
frank, wealthy, Conservative gentleman ought to be. He 
spoke freely and unaffectedly to the people he met, and 
though he indulged his children and allowed them to tease 
himself far too much, he would not suffer them grossly to 
insult others. 

^ I am getting quite to have a regard for the Carter family. 
At home I should not care for them, but here they are friends. 
Mr. Carter w'as at Mirfield yesterday and saw Anne. He 
says she was looking uncommonly w^ell. Poor girl, she. must 
indeed wish to be at home. As to Mrs. Collins’ report that 
Mrs. Sidgwick intended to keep me permanently, 1 do not 
think that such was ever her design. Moreover, I would not 
stay without some alterations. For instance, tliis burden of 
sewing would have to he removed. It is too bad for anything. 
I never in my udiole life had my time so fully taken up. 
Next week we are going to Swarcliffe, Mr. Greenwood’s place 
near Harrogate, to stay three weeks or a month. After that 
time I hope Miss Hoby will return. Don’t show this letter 
to papa oj aunt, only to Branwell. They will think I am 
never satisfied wherever I am. I complain to you because it 
is a relief, and really I have had some unexpected mortifications 
to put up with. However, things may mend, but Mrs, 
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Sidgwick expects me to do things that I cannot do — to love 
her children and be entirely devoted to them. I am really 
very well, I am so sleepy that I can write no more. I must 
leave off. Love to all. — Good-bye. 

^Direct your next dispatch — J. Greenwood, Esq., Swarclifle, 
near Harrogate. C. Bronte.’ 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘SwARCLlFFE, JuTic 15th, 1839. 

^ Mv DEAREST Em.en, — I am writing a letter to you with pencil 
because I cannol just now procure ink without going into the 
drawing-room, where I do not wish to go. I only received your 
letter yesterday, for w e are not now residing at Stonegappe but at 
Sw’arclifTe, a sumiTK'r residence of Mr. Greenwood’s, Mrs. Sidg- 
wdek’s father ; it is near Harrogate and Ripon. I should have 
written to you long since, and told you every detail of the utterly 
new scene into which I have lately been cast, had I not been daily 
expecting a letter from yourself, and wTuidering and lamenting 
that you did not wnile, for you will remember it was your turn. 
I must not botlier you too much with my sorrows, of which, I 
ie;ir, you liave he;ird an exaggerated account. If you were near 
me, ]>crhaps I might be tempted to tell you all, to grow 
egotistical, and pour out the long history of a private governess’s 
trials and crosses in her first situation. As it is, I will only ask 
you to imagiiK* the miseries of a reserved wrctcli like me thrown 
at once into the midst of a large family, proud as peacocks and 
wealthy as Jews, at a time when they were particularly gay, 
when the house was filled with company — all strangers : people 
w'liosc faces I had never seen before. In this state I had a 
eharge given of a set of horrid children, whom I was expected 
eonslantly to amuse, as well as instruct. I soon found that the 
constant demand on my stock of animal sjurits reduced them to 
the low^est state of exhaustion ; at times I felt — and, I suppose 
secnuTl— de])ressed. To my astonishment, 1 was takcp to task on 
the subject by Mrs. Sidgwick, with a sternness of manner and a 
liarshuess of language scarcely credible. Like a fool, I cried most 
billc;ly. I could not help it ; my s])irits quite failed me at first, 
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I thought I had done my best, strained eveiy nerve to please 
her ; and to be treated in that way, merely because I was shy 
and sometimes melancholy, was too bad. At first I was for 
giving all up and going home. But after a little reflection, I 
determined to summon what energy I had, and to weather the 
storm. I said to myself, ‘‘ I had never yet quitted a place with- 
out gaining a friend ; adversity is a good school ; the poor are 
born to labour, and the dependent to endure.” I resolved to be 
patient, to command my feelings, and to take what came ; the 
ordeal, I reflected, would not last many weeks, and I trusted it 
would do me good. I recollected the fable of the willow and the 
oak ; I bent quietly, and now I trust the storm is blowing over. 
Mrs. Sidgwick is generally considered an agreeable woman; 
so she is, I doubt not, in general society. Her health is sound, 
her animal spirits good, consequently she is cheerful in company. 
But oh ! does this compensate for the absence of every fine 
feeling, of every gentle and delicate sentiment ? She behaves 
somewhat more civilly to me now than she did at first, and the 
children are a little more manageable ; but she does not know 
my character, and she does not wish to know it. I have never 
had five minutes conversation with her since I came, except when 
she was scolding me. 1 have no wish to be pitied, except by 
yourself. If I w^ere talking to you I could tell you much more. 
Good-bye, dear, dear Ellen, Write to me again very soon, and tell 
me how you are. C. Bronte.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NIJSSEY 

' IIawohtii, Juhj 1839. 

^ Dear Ellen, — I left Swarcliffe a week since. I never was so 
glad to get out of a house in my life ; but I '11 trouble you with 
no complaints at present. Write to me directly ; explain your 
]>lans more fully. Say w'hen you go, and I shall be able in my 
answer to say decidedly whether I can accom})any you or not. 
I must, I will, I 'm set upon it — I 'll be obstinate and bear 
down all opposition. — Good-bye, yours faithfully, 

'C. Bronte.* 

That experience with the Sidgwicks rankled for many a 
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day, and we find Charlotte Bronte referring to it in her 
letters from Brussels. At the same time it is not necessary 
to assume any very serious inhumanity on the part of the 
Sidgwicks or their successors the Whites, to whom Charlotte 
«\vas indebted for her second term as private governess. Hers 
was hardly a temperament adapted for that docile part, 
and one thinks of the author of V'dlctte^ and the possessor 
of one of tlie most vigorous prose styles in our language, 
condemned to a perpetual manufacture of night-caps, with 
sometliing like a slmdder. And at the same time it may 
be urged that Charlotte Bronte did not suffer in vain, and 
that througli her the calling of a nursery governess may 
have received some added measure of dignity and considera- 
tion on tlie ])art of sister -women. 

A month or two later we find Charlotte dealing with 
the subject in a letter to Ellon Nussey. 

TO MISS ELLEN Nl^SSEY 

*Hvwohti[, Jamtarf/ 1840. 

^Mv DEATi Ellen, — You could never live in an unruly, violent 
family of modern cliildreii, such for instance as those at Blake Hall. 
Anne is not to return. iM rs. Ingham is a placid, mild woman ; but 
as for the cliildren, it was one struggle of life-wearing exertion 
to keep them in anything like decent order, I am miserable 
when 1 allow myself to dwell on the iieeessity of s])ending my 
life as a governess. The chief requisite for that station seems to 
me to be the ])Ower of taking things e.isily as they come, and of 
making oneself comfortable and at home wherever mc may 
chance to be — qualities in which all our family are singularly 
deficient. I know 1 cannot live with a person like Mrs. Sidgwick, 
but I hope all women are not like her, and my motto is ^^try 
ag/iin.” Mary Taylor, I am sony to hear, is ill— have you seen 
luT or heard anything of her lately ? Sickness seems very 
general, and death too, at least in this neighbourhood. — Ever 
yours, C. B.' 

She ‘tried again’ but with just as little success. In 
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March 1841 she entered the family of a Mr. White of 
Upperwood House, Kawdon. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ UtPERwooD Houhe, April 1841, 

^ My dear Nell, — It is twelve o* clock at night, but I must 
just write to you a word before I go to bed. If you think I 
am going to refuse your invibition, or if you sent it me with 
that idea, you're mistaken. As soon as I refid your shabby 
little note, I gathered up my spirits directly, walked on the 
impulse of the moment into Mrs. White's presence, popped the 
question, and for two minutes received no answer. MMl she 
refuse me when I work so hard for her.^ thought I. Ye-e-es" 
was said in a reluctant, cold tone. Thank you, m’aiii," said I, 
with extreme cordiality, and was marching from the room 
when slie recalled me with : You 'd better go on Saturday 
afternoon then, when the children have holiday, and if you 
return in time for them to have all their lessons on Monday 
morning, I don’t see that much will be lost." You are a 
genuine Turk, thought I, but again I assented. Saturday 
after next, then, is the day appointed — not next Saturdaij, riUnd, 
I do not quite know whether the offer about the gig is not 
entirely out of your own head or if George has given liis 
consent to it — whether that consent has not been wrung from 
him by the most persevering and irresistible teasing on the 
part of a certain young person of my accjuaintance. I make 
no manner of doubt that if he does send the conveyance (as 
Miss Wooler used to denominate all wheeled vehicles) it will 
be* to his own extreme detriment and inconvenience, but for 
once in my life I '11 not mind this, or bother my head about 
it. I '11 come — God knows with a thankful and joyful heart — 
glad of a day’s reprieve from labour. If you doji’t send the 
gig I '11 walk. Now mind, I am not coming to Brookroyd with 
the idea of dissuading Mary Taylor from going to New Zealand. 
I've said everything I mean to say on that subject, and she 
has a perfect right to decide for herself. I am coming to taste 
the pleasure of liberty, a bit of pleasant congenial talk, and a 
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sight of two or three faces I like. God bless you. I want to 
see you again. Huzza for Saturday afternoon after next ! 
Good-night, my lass. C. Brontk. 

^ Have you lit your pipe with Mr. Weightman's valentine ?* 

TO MISS ELLliN NUSSEY 

* ITi'wcrwood Houss, May 1841. 

^Dear Nell, — I have been a long time without writing to 
you; but I think, knowing as you do how I am situated in the 
matter of time, you will not be angry with me. Your brother 
George will have told you that lie did not go into the house 
when w'c arrived at Ihiwdon, for which omission of his Mrs. 
White was very near blowing me up. She went quite red in 
the face with vexation when she heard that the gentleman had 
just driven within the gates and then back again, for she is very 
touchy in the matter of opinion. Mr. White also seemed to 
regret the circumstance from more hospitable and kindly motives. 
I assure you, if you were to come and see me you would have 
quite a fuss made over you. During the last three weeks that 
hideous operation called *^a thorough clean " has been going on 
in the house. It is now nearly completed, for which I thank 
my stars, as during its progress I have fulfilled the twofold 
character of nurse and governess, while the nurse has been 
transmuted into cook and housemaid. That nurse, by-the-bye, 
is the prettiest lass you ever saw^, and w^hen dressed has much 
more the air of a huly tlum her mistress. Well can I believe 
that Mrs. White has be en an exciseman’s daughter, and I am 
convinced also that Mr. White’s extraction is very low. Yet 
Mrs. White talks in an amusing strain of pomposity about his 
and her family and conneetions, and affects to look dowm with 
wondrous hauteur on the whole race of irade.sfolk, as she terras 
men of business. I was beginning to think Mrs. White a good 
sort of body in s})ite of all her bouncing and boasting, her bad 
grammar and worse orthography, but I have had experience of 
one little trait in her character which condemns her a long way 
with me. After treating a person in the most familiar terms of 
equality for a long time, if any little thing goes wrong she does 
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not scruple to give way to anger in a very coarse, unladylike 
manner. I think passion is the true test of vulgarity or 
refinement. 

^This place looks exquisitely beautiful just now. The grounds 
are certainly lovely, and all is as green as an emerald. I wish 
you would just come and look at it. Mrs. White would be as 
proud as Punch to show it you. Mr. White has been writing 
an urgent invitation to pa])a, entreating him to come and spend 
a week here. I don't at all wish papa to come, it would be like 
incurring an obligation. Somehow, I have managed to get a 
good deal more control over the children lately — this makes my 
life a good deal easier; also, by dint of nursing the fat baby, it 
has got to know me and be fond of me. I suspect myself of 
growing rather fond of it. Exertion of any kind is always 
beneficial. Come and see me if you can in any way get, I want 
to see you. It seems Martha Taylor is fairly gone. Good-bye, 
my lassie. — Yours insufferably, C. BnoNTii,' 

TO REV. HENRY Nl\SSEV, Eaiinlky Rectory 

‘ Uj-1*1:RV\o 01) lloLWB, Rawoow, 

^ Dear Sir, — I am about to employ [)art of a Sunday evening 
in answering your last letter. You will perhaps think this 
hardly right, and yet I do not feel that I am doing wrong. 
Sunday evening is almost my only time of leisure. No one 
would blame me if 1 were to spend this spare hour in a pleasant 
chat with a friend — is it worse to spend it in a friendly letter.^ 

'I have just seen my little noisy charges deposited snugly in 
their cribs, and I am sitting alone in the school-room with the 
quiet of a Sunday evening pervading the grounds and gardens 
outside my window. I owe you a letter — can I choose a better 
time than the present for paying my debt.^ Now, Mr. Nussey, 
you need not expect any gossip or news, I have none to tell 
you — even if I had I am not at present in the mood to com- 
municate them. You will excuse an unconnected letter. If I 
had thought you critical or captious I would have declined the 
task of corresponding with you. When I reflect, indeed, it 
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seems strange that 1 should sit down to write without a feeling 
of formality and restraint to an individual with whom I am 
personally so little acquainted as I am with yourself; but the 
fact is, I cannot be formal in a letter — if I write at all I must 
write as I think. It seems Ellen has told you that I am be- 
come a governess again. As you say, it is indeed a hard thing 
for flesh and blood to leave home, especially a good home — 
not a wealthy or splendid one. My home is humble and un- 
attractive to strangers, but to me it contains what I shall find 
nowhere else in the world — the profound, the intense affection 
which brothers and sisters feel for each other when their minds 
are cast in the same mould, their ideas drawn from the same 
source — when they have clung to each other from childhood, 
and when disputes have never sprung up to divide them. 

'We are all separated now, and winning our bread amongst 
strangers as we can — my sister Anne is near York, my brother 
in a situation near Halifax, I am here. Emily is the only one 
left at home, where her usefulness and willingness make her 
indispensable. Under these circuinstances should we repine } 
I think not — our mutual afl'ection ought to comfort us under 
all difficulties. If the (>od on whom we must all depend will 
but vouchsafe us health and the power to continue in the 
strict line of duty, so as never under any temptation to swerve 
from it ail inch, we shall have ample reason to be grateful 
and contented. 

‘ 1 do not pretend to say that 1 am always contented. A 
governess must often submit to have the heartache. My em- 
jdoyerSj Mr. and Mrs. White, are kind worthy people in their 
w'ay, but the children are indulged. I have great difficulties 
to contend with sometimes. l*ersevcrance w ill perhajis conquer 
them. And it has gratified me much to find that the parents 
are well satisfied witli their children’s improvement in learning 
since I came. But I am dwelling too much upon my own 
concerns and feelings. It is true they are interesting to me, 
but it is wholly impossible they ihould be so to you, and, there- 
fore, I liope you will skip the last page, for I repent having 
written it. 
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< A fortnight since I had a letter from Ellen urging me to go 
to Brookroyd for a single day. 1 felt such a longing to have 
a respite from labour, and to get once more amongst ‘‘old 
familiar faces/' that I conquered diffidence and asked Mrs. 
White to let me go. She complied, and I went accordingly, 
and had a most delightful holiday. I saw your mother, your 
sisters Mercy, Ellen, and poor Sarah, and your brothers Richard 
and George — all were well. Ellen talked of endeavouring to 
get a situation somewhere. I did not encourage the idea 
much. I advised her rather to go to Earnley for a while. I 
think she wants a change, and I dare say you would be glad to 
have her as a companion for a few months. — I remain, yours 
respectfully, C. Bhonte.' 

The above letter was written to Miss Nusscy’s brother, 
whose attachment to Charlotte Bronte has already more 
than once been mentioned in the current biographies. TJie 
following letter to Miss Nussey is peculiarly interesting 
because of the reference to Ireland. It would have been 
strange if Charlotte Bronte had returned as a governess to 
lier father’s native land. Speculation thereon is sufficiently 
foolisli, and yet one is tempted to ask if Ireland might not 
have gained some of that local literary colour — one of its 
greatest needs — which always makes Scotland dear to the 
readers of Waverley^ and Yorkshire classic ground to tlie 
admirers of Shh'lcy. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Ui’PEKwooi) Hoi/'sb, June lOi/i, 1841. 

‘Dear Nell, — If I don’t scrawl you a line of some sort I 
know you will begin to fancy that I neglect you, in spite of all 
1 said last time we met. You can hardly fancy it possible, I 
dare say, that I cannot find a quarter of an hour to scribble a 
note in ; but when a note is written it is to be carried a mile 
to the post, and consumes nearly an hour, w hich is a large por- 
tion of the day. Mr. and Mrs. vVhite have been gone a week. 

I licard from them this morning ; they are now at Hexham. No 
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time is fbted for their return, but I hope it will not be delayed 
long, or 1 shall miss the chance of seeing Anne this vacation. 
She came home, I understand, last Wednesday, and is only to 
be allowed three weeks' holidays, because the family she is with 
are going to Scarborough. I should like to see her to judge 
for myself of the state of her health. I cannot trust any other 
person's report, no one seems minute enough in their observa- 
tions. I should also very much have liked you to see her. 

‘ I have got on very well with the servants and children so 
far, yet it is dreary, solitary work. You can tell as well as me 
the lonely feeling of being without a companion. I offered the 
Irish concern to Mary Taylor, but she is so circumstanced that 
she cannot accept it. H cr brothers have a feeling of pride that 
revolts at the thought of their sister “going out." I hardly 
knew that it was such a degi*adation till lately. 

'Your visit did me much good. I wish Mary Taylor would 
come, and yet I liardly know^ how to find time to be with her. 
— Good-bye. God bless you. C. Brontk. 

'I am very mtII, and I eontiiiue to get to bed before twelve 
o'clock p.M. I don't tell people that I am dissatisfied with my 
situation. I can drive on ; tlicre is no use in complaining. I 
have lost my chance of going to Ireland.’ 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Hawoiith, JVily 1841 . 

'Dear Nell, — I was not at home when I got your lei-ter, but 
I am at home now, and it feels like paradise. I canie last night. 
When I asked for a vacation, Mrs. Wliite offered me a week or 
ten days, but I demanded three weeks, and stood to my tackle 
witli a tenacity worthy of yourself, lassie. I gained the point, 
but I don’t like such vietorie.s. I have gained anotlicr point. 
You are unanimously rc(]uestcd to come here next Tuesday and 
stay as long as you can. Aunt is in high good-humour. I need 
not write a long leLler. — Good-bye, dear Nell. C. B. 

^ P.S . — I have lost the chance of seeing Anne. She is gone 
back to “ Tlie land of Egypt and the house of bondage." Also, 
little black Tom is dead. Every cup, however sweet, has its drop 
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of bitterness in it. Probably you will be at a loss to ascertain 
the identity of black Tom, but don’t fret about it, I’ll tell you 
when you come. Keeper is as well, big, and grim as ever. I’m 
too happy to write. Come, come, lassie.* 

It must have been during this holiday that the resolution 
concerning a school of their own assumed definite shape. 
Miss Wooler talked of giving up Dewsbury Moor — should 
Charlotte and Emily take it ? Charlotte's recollections of 
her illness there settled the question in the negative, and 
Brussels was coming to the front. 

TO MISS ELLICN NLSSEV 

‘ UiTEuwouij JJtn/8K, October 17th^ 1841. 

‘Dear Nell, — It is a cruel thing of you to be always up- 
braiding me when I am a trifle remiss dr so in writing a letter. 
I see 1 can’t make you comprehend that I have not quite as 
much time on my hands as Miss Harris or Mrs. Mills. I 
never neglect you on pur])ose. I could not do it, you little 
teazing, faithless wretch. 

‘The humour I am in is worse than words can describe. 
I liave had a hideous dinner of some abominable spiced-up 
indescribable mess, and it has exasperated me against the world 
at large. So you are coming home, are you } I'hen don’t 
expect me to write a long letter. 1 am not going to Dc^wsbury 
Moor, as far as I can see at present. It was a decent friendly 
proposal on Miss Woolcr’s part, and cancels all or most of her 
little foibles, in my estimation; but Dewsbury Moor is a poisoned 
place to me ; besides, I burn to go somewliere else. I think, Nell, 
I see a chance of getting to Brussels. Mary Taylor advises me 
lo this step. My own mind and feelings urge me. I can’t write 
a word more. C. B.* 

TO MISS EMILY J. BilONTli 

* Ul'PJiRWOOD HoUHE, RaWDON, 

*Nov. 7th, 1841. 

‘ Dear E. J., — You are not to suppose that this note is written 
with a view of communicating any information on the subject we 
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both have considerably at heart : I have written letters but I 
have received no letters in reply yet. Belgium is a long way off, 
and people are everj'where hard to spur up to the proper speed. 
Mary Taylor says we can scarcely expect to get off before 
January. I have wished and intended to write to both Anne and 
Branwell, but really I have not had time. 

‘ Mr. Jenkins I find was mistakenly termed the British Consul 
at Brussels ; he is in fact the English Episcopal clergyman. 

* I think perhaps we shall find that the best plan will be for 
papa to write a letter to him by and bye, but not yet. I will give 
an intimation when this sliould be done, and also some idea of 
what had best be said. Grieve not over Dewsbury Moor. You 
were cut out there to all intents and purposes, so in fact was 
Anne, Miss Wooler w’oiild hear of neither for the first half year. 

* Anne seems omitted in the jiresent ])liin, but if all goes right 
1 trust she will derive her full share of benefit from it in the 
end. I exhort all to hope. 1 believe in my heart this is acting 
for the best, my only fear is lest others should doubt and be dis- 
mayed. Before our half year in Brussels is completed, you and I 
will have to seek employ ineiit cubroad. It is not my intention 
to retrace my stej)s home till tw^elve months, if all continues well 
and we and those at home retain good health. 

* I shall probably take my leave of Upj)er\vood about the 15th 

or 17th of December. When does Anne talk of returning.^ 
How is she.^ What does W. W.^ say to these matters? How 
are papa and aunt, do they flag ? How will Anne get on with 
Martha ? Has W. W. been seen or heard of lately ? Love to all. 
Write (juickly. — Good-bye. * C. BuoNTii. 

* I am well.’ 

TO MISS KLLBN NUSSEY 

‘ KA^n»i)y, Dccemher 1841. 

^My deau Ellen, — I hear from Mary Taylor that you are 
come home, and also that you have been ill. If you are able to 
wTite eomforhibly, let me know' the feelings that preceded your 
illness, and also its effects. 1 wish to see you. Mary Taylor 


* The llev. AViHiam Weightmaiu 
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reports that your looks are much as usual. I expect to get 
back to Haworth in the course of a fortnight or three weeks. I 
hope I shall then see you, I would rather you came to Haworth 
than I went to Brookroyd. My plans advance slowly and I am 
not yet certain where I shall go, or what I shall do when I leave 
Upperwood House. Brussels is still my promised land, but there 
is still the wilderness of time and space to cross before I reach it. 
I am not likely, I think, to go to the Chfiteau de Kockleberg, 
I have heard of a less expensive establishment. So far I had 
written when I received your letter. I was glad to get it. 
Why don’t you mention your illness. I had intended to have 
got this note off two or three days past, but I am more straitened 
for time than ever just now. We h?ive gone to bed at twelve 
or one o’clock during the last three nights. I must get this 
scrawl off to-day or you will think me negligent. The new 
governess, that is to be, has been to sec my plans, etc. My 
dear Ellen, Good-bye. — Believe me, in heart and soul, your 
sincere friend, C. B.* 


TO MISS ELLKN NUSSEY 

* Dcmnhcr Vlth, 18 U. 

^Mv DEAR Ellen, — I am yet uncertain when I sliall le.ave 
Upperwood, but of one thing 1 am very certain, when I do 
leave I must go straight home. It is absolutely necessary that 
some definite an’angenient should he commenced for our future 
plans before I go visiting anywhere. That I wish to see you I 
know, that I intend and /tope to see yon before long I also know, 
that you will at the first impulse accuse me of neglect, I fear, 
that upon consideration you will acquit me, I devoutly trust. 
Dear Ellen, come to Haworth if you c;in, if you cannot I will 
endeavour to come for a day at least to Brookroyd, hut do 
not depend on this — come to Haworth. I tliaiik you for Mr. 
Jenkins’ address. ^^oii always think of other people’s con- 
venience, liQwever ill and affected you are y ourself. How very 
much I wish to see yon, you do not know ; but if I w’ere to go 
to Brookroyd now, it would deeply disappoint those at home. 
I have some hopes of seeing Branwell at Xmas, and when 
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I shall be able to see him afterwards I cannot telL He has 
never been at home for the last five months. — Good-night, 
dear Ellen, C, B/ 


TO MISS MERCY NUSSEY 

‘ Rawdon, Deccmhef' 17th, 

^Mv DKAU Miss Mercy, — Though I am very much engaged 
I must find time to thank j^ou for the kind and polite contents 
of your note. I should act in the manner most consonant with 
my own feelings if I at once, and without qualification, accepted 
your invitation. I do not however consider it advisable to indulge 
myself so far at present. When 1 leave Upperwood I must go 
straiglit borne. Wlicther I shall afterwards have time to pay 
a sliort visit to Brorikroyd I do not yet know — circumstances 
must determine that. I would fain see Ellen at Haworth in- 
stead ; our visitations are not shared with any show of justice. 
It shocked me very much to hear of her illness — may it be the 
first and 1/ist time slie ever experiences such an attack ! Ellen, 
I fear, has thought I neglected her, in not writing sufficiently 
long or fre(]uent letters. It is a painful idea to me that she 
lias had this feeling — it could not be more groundless. I know 
her value, and I would not lose her aflibction for any probable 
compensation I can imagine. Remember me to your mother. 
1 trust she will soon regain her health. — Believe me, my dear 
Miss Mercy, yours sincerely, C. Bhonte.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NnsSEY 

‘Hvm'oi.tii, lOjf//, 1842 . 

' My oeau Ellicn,— W ill }ou write as soon as you get this and 
fix your own day foi- eoming to Haworth ? I got home on 
Christmas Eve. The parting scene beUveen me and my late 
einjiloyers w%is such as to elface the memory of much that 
annoyed me wliile 1 was there, but indeed, during the whole 
of the last six months they only made too much'of me. Anne 
has rendered herself so valuable in her difficult situation that 
they have entreated her to return to them, if it be but for 
a sliort time. I almost think she will go back, if w^e can get 
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a good servant who will do all our work. We want one about 
forty or fifty years old, good-tempered, clean, and honest. You 
shall hear all about Brussels, etc., when you come. Mr. Weight- 
man is still here, just the same as ever. I have a curiosity to see 
a meeting between you and him. He will be again desperately 
in love, I am convinced. Co7ne, C. B.* ^ 

1 It is interesting to note that Charlotte sent one of her little pupils a gift-book 
during the holidays. The book is lost, but the fly-loaf of it, inscribed 'Sarah 
Louisa White, from her friend C. Bronto, July 20, 1841,’ is in the possession of 
Mr. W. Lowe Fleeming, of Wolverhampton. 
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CHAPTER IV 


TJIli I'KNSIONNAT HKGEIl, BRUSSELS 

Had not till’ iinjmlse come to Charlotte Bronte to add 
somewhat to her scholastic accomplishments by a sojourn 
in Brussels, our literature would have lost that powerful 
novel YtlkUe^ and the singularly charming Professor. The 
impulse came from the persuasion that without ‘languages’ 
the school project was an entirely hopeless one. Mary 
and Martha Taylor were at Brussels, staying with friends, 
and thence they had sent kindly presents to Charlotte, at 
this time raging under the yoke of governess at Upperwood 
House. Charlotte wrote the diplomatic letter to her aunt 
which ended so satisfactorily,* The good lady — Miss Bran- 

1 ‘Uppeumood Hoche, Uawdon, Septnilher 18il. 

'Dear Aitn’t,— I have hoard itotliing of MisH Wooler yet Biiice I wrote to her 
intimating that I would accept her offt‘r. I cannot conjecture the roawm of this 
long Hilcncc, unless .some unforeseen impediment has occurred in concluding the 
Iwirgain. ^lenntimc, a plan has been suggested and approved by Mr. and Mrs, 
White, and othei.'^, which I wish now to impart to you. My friends recommend 
me, if I de.^ire to .scciuo permanent success, to delay commencing the school for 
six months longer, and by all means to contrive, by hook or by crook, to spend 
the intervening time in some school on the continent. Tlioy say schools in Eng- 
land are so numerous, com})etiti<m so great, that without some such step towards 
attfiining superiority we shall jirobablv have a very luud struggle, and may fail 
in the end. They say, moi cover, that the loan of £100, which you have been so 
kind as to olfer us, will, perhaps, not be all required now, as Mi.ss Woolcr will 
leml us the furniture ; and that, if the speculation is intended to be a good and 
successful one, lialf the sum, at least, ought to be laid out in the manner I have 
mentioned, tliercby insuring a more speedy repayment both of interest and 
princqial. • 

‘I would not go to France or to PariH. I would go to Brussels, in Belgium. 
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well was then about sixty years of age — behaved handsomely 
by her nieces, and it was agreed that Charlotte and Emily 
were to go to the Continent, Anne retaining her post of 
governess with Mrs. Robinson at Thorp Green. But 
Brussels schools did not seem at the first blush to be very 
satisfactory. Something better promised at Lille. 

Here is a letter written at this period of hesitation 
and doubt. A portion of it only was printed by Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

The coBt of the journoy there, at the dearest rate of travelling, would be £5 ; 
living is there little more than half as dear as it is in England, and the facilities 
for education are equal or superior to any other place in Europe. In lialf a year, 
I could acquire a thorough familiarity with French. I could improve greatly in 
Italian, and even get a dash of German, t.e., providing my health continued as 
good as it is now. Martha Taylor is now staying m IkuHscls, at a first-rato 
establishment there, I should not think of going to the ('JhA,teau do Kockleberg, 
whore she is resident, as the tcims arc much too high ; but if I wrote to her, she, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Jenkins, the wife of tlie Eritish Consul, would be 
able to secure me a clieap and decent residence aud resjiectable protection. I 
should have the opportunity of seeing her frequently, she would make me 
acquainted with the city ; and, witli the assistance of her cousins, I should pro- 
bablj'- in time bo introduced to connectioiiH far more improving, polished, aud 
cultivated, than any I have yet known. 

‘These are advantages which would turn to vast account, when we actually 
commenced a school — aud, if Emily could share them with me, only for a siugle 
half-year, wo could take a footing in tlie world afterwards whicli wo can never do 
now. I say Emily instead of Anne ; for Anno might take her turn at some 
future period, if our school answered. I feel certain, wliilo I am writing, that 
you will see the propriety of what I say ; you alwa 3 's like to uso your monej^ to 
the best advantage ; you are nut fond of making shal)!)}’' purchases ; when you 
do confer a favour, it is often done m style; and di'jiciid upon it £50, or £100, 
thus laid out, would be well employed. Of course, I know no other friend in 
the world to w'hoiii I could apply on this subject except yourself. I feel an 
absolute conviction tliat, if this advantage were allowed us, it would be the 
making of us for life. Pajia will perhaps think it a wild and ambitious schemo ; 
but who ever rose in the world without ambition? Wlien ho left Ireland to go 
to Cambridge Uiiiver.sity, ho was as ambitious as I am now. I want us all to go 
on. I know wo have talents, and I want them to be turned to account. I look 
to you, aimt, to help us. I think you will not refuse. I know, if you consent, 
it shall not be jny fault if ^ou evoi repent your kindness. 'NVitli love to all, and 
the hope that you are all wcll.—lielicve me, dear aunt, your all'eciionate niece, 
‘Mims Bkauwell. ^ C. BaoNTK.* 

Mr». GaskelVa ‘ Life,* Corrected and coidjjkud from orvjinal klUr in tke 
poi^mion of Mr, A, li, Nicholls, 
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sionnat and the alUe dvfendu. It was from this window that 
Mr. Crimsworth of The Professor looked down upon the girls 
at play. It w’as here, indeed, at the Royal Athen^e, that 
M. Ileger was Professor of Latin. Externally, then, the 
Pensionnat Heger remains practically the same as it appeared 
to Charlotte and Emily Bronte in February 1842, ^hen they 
made their first appearance in Brussels. The Ru^ Fossette 
of VUlette^ the Rue dTsabelle of The Professor^ is the 
veritable Rue dTsabelle of Ciirrer Bell’s experience. 

What, however, shall we say of the people who wandered 
through these rooms and gardens — the hundred or more 
children, the three or four governesses, the professor and his 
wife > Here there has been much speculation and not a little 
misreading of the actual facts. Charlotte and Emily went 
to Brussels to learn. They did learn with energy. It was 
their first experience of foreign travel, and it came too late 
in life for them to enter into it with that breadth of mind 
and tolerance of the customs of otlier lands, lacking which 
the Englishman abroad is always an oifence. Charlotte and 
Emily liated the land and people. They had been brought 
up ultra-Protestants. Their father was an Ulster man, and 
his one venture into the polemics of his age was to attack 
the proposals for Catholic einaucipation. With this iiilierit- 
ance of intolerance, hf)w could Charlotte and Emily face 
with kindliness the Romanism which they saw around 
them ? How lieartily they disapproved of it many a picture 
in Villvttc has made plain to us. 

Charlotte had been in i5russ(‘ls three months when she 
made the friendship to which 1 am indebted for anything 
that there may be to add to this episode in her life. Miss 
La*titia Wheelwright was one of five sisters, the daughters 
of a doctor in Lower Phillimorc Place, Kensington. Dr. 
Wheelwright went to Rru>sels for his health and for his 
children^s education. The girls were day boarders at the 
Pe^^sionnat, but they lived in the house for a full month 
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or more at a time when their father and mother were on 
a trip up the Rhine. Otherwise their abode was a flat in 
the Hotel Clusycnaar in the Rue Royale, and there dur- 
ing her later stay in Brussels Charlotte frequently paid 
them visits. In this earlier period Charlotte and Emily 
were too busy with their books to think of ‘calls’ and 
the like frivolities, and it must be confessed also that at 
this stage Lajtitia Wheelwright would have thought it 
too high a price for a visit from Charlotte to receive as 
a fellow-guest the apparently unamiable Emily. Miss 
Wheelwright, who was herself fourteen years of age when she 
entered the Pensionnat Heger, recalls the two sisters, thin 
and sallow-looking, pacing up and down the garden, friend- 
less and alone. It was the sight of Laetitia standing up in 
the class-room and glancing round with a semi-contemptu- 
ous air at all these Belgian girls wliich attracted Charlotte 
Bronte to her. ‘ It was so very English,’ Miss Bronte laugh- 
ingly remarked at a later period to her friend. There was 
one other English girl at this time of siifTieient age to 
be companionable; but with Miss IVIaria Miller, whom 
Charlotte Bronte has dejncted under the guise of Ginevra 
Fanshawe, she had less in common. In later years Miss 
Miller became Mrs. Robertson, the wife of an author in one 
form or another. 

To Miss Wheelwright, and those of her sisters who are still 
living, the descriptions of the Pensionnat Heger which are 
given in Villeitc and The Professor are perfectly accurate. 
M. Heger, with his heavy black moustache and his black 
hair, entering the class-room of an evening to read to his 
pupils was a sufficiently familiar object, and his keen intel- 
ligence amounting almost to genius had affected the Wheel- 
wright girjs as forcibly as it had done the Brontes. Mme. 
Heger, again, for ever peeping from behind doors and through 
the plate-glass partitions which separate the passages from 

the school-rooms, was a constant source of irritation to all 
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the English pupils. This pr3^ing and spying is, it is possible, 
more of a fine art with the school-mistresses of the Continent 
than with those of our own land. In any case, Mme. H^ger 
was an accomplished spy, and in the midst of the most inno- 
cent work or recreation the pupils would suddenly see a pair 
of eyes pierce the dusk and disap])ear. This, and a hundred 
similar trifles, went to build up an antipathy on both sides, 
wliich had, however, scarcely begun when Charlotte and 
Emily were suddenly called home by their aunt’s death in 
October. A letter to Miss Nussey on her return sufficiently 
explains the situation. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Ha-wobtu, November 1842. 

* My dear Ellen, — I was not yet returned to England when 
your letter arrived. We received the first news of aimt*s illness, 
Wednesday, Nov. 2nd. We decided to come home directly. 
Next morning a second letter infoiined us of her death. We 
sailed from Aiitwerj) on Sunday; we travelled day and night 
and got home on 'J’liesday morning — and of course the fmieral 
and all was over. We shall se<^ her no more. Papa is pretty 
wh; 11. We found Anne at home ; she is pretty well also. You 
say you have had no letter from me for a long time. I wrote 
t(» yon three weeks ago. Wlieii you answer this note, I will 
write to you more in detail. Aunt, Marlli.i Taylor, and Mr. 
Weightniau are now all gone ; ho>v tlreary and void everything 
seems. Mr. M'eightuian’s illness was exactly what Martha’s 
was — he was ill tljc same lenglh of lime and died in the same 
manner. Aunt’s disease was internal obstruction ; she also \vas 
ill a fortnight. 

* Good-bye, niy dear Ellen. C. Bronte.' 

Tlic aunt whose sudden death brought Charlotte and 
Emily Bronte tlius hastily from Bru.ssels to Haworth must 
have been a very sensible woman in the main. She left her 
money to those of her nieces who most needed it. A peru- 
sal of her will is not without interest, and indeed it will be 
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seen that it clears up one or two errors into which Mrs. Gaskell 
and subsequent biographers have rashly fallen through fail- 
ing to expend tlie necessary half-guinea upon a copy. This 
is it : — 

Extracted from the District Probate Registry at York attached 
to Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice. 

Depending on ihe Father^ Son, and Holy Ghost for peace here, 
and glory and bliss forever hereafter, I leave this my last Will and 
Testament : Should I die at Haivorih, I request that my remains may 
be deposited in the church in that place as near as convenieiit to the 
remains of my dear sister ; I moreover will that all my just debts and 
funeral expenses he paid out of my property, and that my funeral 
shall he conducted in a moderate and decent manner. My Indian 
workhox I leave to my niece, Charlotte Bronte; my workhox with a 
china top I leave to my niece, Emily Jane Bronte, together with my 
ivoiy fan ; my Japan dressing-box 1 leave to my nephew, Patrick 
Branwell Bronte ; to my niece Anne Bronte, I leave my watch with 
all that belongs to it ; as also my eye-glass and its chain, my tings, 
silver-sj)oons, books, clothes, etc., etc,, I leave to be divided between 
my abowe-named three nieces, Charlotte Bronte, Emily Jane Bronte, 
and Anne Bronte, according as their father shall think proper. 
And I will that all ihe money that shall remain, including twenty- 
five pounds sterling, being the part of the proceeds of the sale of my 
goods which belong to me in consequence of my having advanced to 
my sister Kingston the sum of twenty-five pounds in lieu of her 
share of the proceeds of mij goods aforesaid, and depjosited in the 
bank of Bolilho Sons and Co., Esqrs., of Chiandower, near Penzance, 
after the aforesaid sums and articles shall have been paid and 
deducted, shall be put into some safe bank or lent on good laiidcd 
security, and there left to accumulate for the sole bemfil of my four 
nieces, Charlotte Bronte, Emily Jane Bronte, Aniie Bronte, and 
Elizabeth Jane Kingston ; and this sum or sums, aud whatever other 
property I i^tay have, shall he equally divided between them when the 
youngest of them then living shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years. And should any one or more of these my four nieces die, her 
or their part or parts shall be equally divided amongst the survivors ; 
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and if hut one is left, all shall go to that one : And should they all 
die before the age of twenty-one years, all their parts shall he given to 
my sister, Anne Kingston ; and should she die before that time 
specified, I will that all that was to have been hers shall be equally 
divided between all the survivmg children of my dear brother and 
sisters. I appoint my brother-in-law, the Rev. P. Bronte, A.B., 7iow 
Incumbent of Haworth, Yorkshire ; the Rev. John Fennell, now 
Incumbent of Cross Slone, near Halifax ; the Rev. Theodore Bury, 
Rector of Keighley, Yorkshire ; and Mr. George Taylor of Stanhury, 
in the chapclrnf of Ihnvorth aforesaid, my executors. Written by me, 
Eliza nETii BhanwelLj and signed, sealed, and delivered on the SOth 
of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three, ELiZAUpyrii Branwell. Witnesses present, William 
Brown, John Tootill, William Brown, Junr. 

'The twenty-eighth day of Bcccmber, 1 842, the Will of Elizabeth 
Bran WELL, late of Ha^vorlh, in the pansli of Bradford, in 
the county of York, spinster (having bona notabilia 7vithin 
the province of York). Deceased was proved in the prerogative 
court of York by the oaths of the Reverend Patrick Brofite, 
clerk, brotlur-in-law ; and George Taylor, hno af the 
executors to 7vhom administration was granted ( the Reverend 
Theodore Dufy, another of the executors, having renounced ), 
they having been first sworn duly to admhiister. 

Effects sworn under i^l50(). 

Testiitrix died 2<)th October 1842. 

Now’ liear Mrs. GaskcB : — 

The small property, which she had accumulated by dint of 
personal frugality and self-denial, was bequeathed to her 
nieces, Branwell, her darliug, was to have had his share, 
but his rerliless cjrpcndHurc had. distressed the good old lady,, 
and his name was omitted in her will. 

A ])erusal of tlie will in question indicates that it was 
made in 18rS[3, before Branwell liad paid his first visit to 
London, and when, as all his family supposed, he was on 
the hi^h road to fame and fortune as an artist. The old 
lady doubtless thouglit that the boy w’oidd be able to take 
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good care of himself. She had, indeed, other nieces down in 
Cornwall, but with the general sympathy of her friends and 
relatives in Penzance, Elizabeth Jane Kingston, who it was 
thought would want it most, was to have a share. Had the 
Kingston girl, her mother, and the Bronte girls all died 
before him, the boy Branwell, it will be seen, would have 
shared the property with his Branwell cousins in Penzance, 
of whom two are still alive. In any case, Branwell’s name 
Teas mentioned, and he received ^ my Japan dressing-box,’ 
whatever that may have been worth. 

Three or four letters, above and beyond these already 
published, were written by Charlotte to her friend in the 
interval between Miss Branwell’s death and her return to 
Brussels; and she paid a visit to Miss Nussey at Brookroyd, 
and it was returned. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Haworth, Novcvihcr 1842. 

^ Dear Ellen, — I hope your brother is sufliciently recovered 
now to dispense with your constant attendance. Papa desires 
his compliments to you, and says he should be veiy glad if you 
could give us your com})any at Haworth a litlh' while. Can you 
come on Friday next ? 1 mention so early a day because Anne 

leaves us to return to York on Monday, and she wishes very 
much to see you before her dej)arture. I think your brother is 
too good-natured to object to your coming. There is little 
enough pleasure in this world, and it would be truly unkind to 
deny to you and me that of meeting again after so long a 
sej)aration. Do not fear to find us melancholy or depressed. 
We are all much as usual. You will see no difference from our 
former demeanour. Send an immediate answ er. 

^ My love and best wishes to your sister and mother. 

*C. BrontS.' 

■ 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Haworth, Novemher 1842. 

‘ My dear Eixen, — I hope that invitation of yours was ^ven 
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in real earnest^ for I intend to accept it. I wish to see you^ and 
as in a few weeks I shall probably again leave England^ I will 
not be too delicate and ceremonious and so let the present 
opportunity pass. Something says to me that it will not be too 
convenient to have a guest at Brookroyd while there is an 
invalid there — however, I listen to no such suggestions. Anne 
leaves Haworth on Tuesday at 6 o’clock in the morning, and we 
should reacli Bradford at half-past eight. There are many 
reasons why I should have preferred your coming to Haworth, 
but as it appears there are always obstacles which prevent that, 
I ’ll break through ceremony, or pride, or whatever it is, and, 
like Mahomet, go to the mountain which won’t or can’t come 
to me. The coach sto])s at the Bowling Green Inn, in Bradford. 
Give my love to your sister and mother. C. Bronte.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEV 

‘ Haworth, Jamtary lOifc, 1843. 

^ Dear Nell, — It is a singular state of tilings to he obliged to 
writ(‘ and have nothing worth reading to say. 1 am glad you 
got home safe. You are an excelh nt good girl for 'writing to 
me two letters, especially as tliey Averc such long ones. Bran- 
well wants to know Avhy you carefully exclude all mention of 
him when you particularly send your regards to every other 
member of the family. He desires to know whether and in 
wlial lie has offended you, or whether it is considered improper 
for a young lady to mention the gentlemen of a house. We 
have been one Avalk on the moors since you left. We have 
been to Keighley, Avlicre we met a jierson of our accpiaintance, 
who uttered an interjeetioii of astonishment on meeting us, and 
when lie could get his breath, informed us that he had heard I 
was dead and buried. C. Buont^.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEV 

‘ Haworth, January 1843. 

^Deau Nell, — I am much obliged to you for transferring the 
rt)Il of muslin. Last Saturday I found the other gift, for which 
you deserve smotliering. I will deliver Braiiwell your message. 
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You have left your Bible — ^how can I send it? I cannot tell 
precisely what day I leave home, but it will be the last week in 
this month. Are you going with me ? I admire exceedingly 
the costume you have chosen to appear in at the Birstall rout. 
I think you say pink petticoat, black jacket, and a wreath of 
roses — beautiful ! For a change I would advise a black coat, 
velvet stock and waistcoat, white pantaloons, and smart boots. 
Address Rue d* Isabelle. Write to me again, that 's a good girl, 
very soon. Respectful remembrances to your mother and sister. 

‘C. BuoNTifi.* 

Then she is in Brussels again, as the following letter 
indicates. 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Brussels, January 20thf 1843. 

'Dear Ellen, — I left Leeds for London last Friday at nine 
o'clock; owing to delay we did not reach London till ten at 
night — two hours after time. I took a cab the moment I arrived 
at Euston Square, and went forthwith to London Bridge Wharf. 
The packet lay off that wharf, and I went on board the same 
night. Next morning we sailed. We had a prosperous and 
speedy voyage, and landed at Osteiid at seven o’clock next 
morning. I took the train at twelve and reached Rue dTsabelle 
at seven in the evening, Madame Heger received me w'ith 
great kindness. I am still tired with the continued excitement 
of three days’ travelling. I had no accident, but of course some 
anxiety. Miss Dixon called this afternoon.^ Mary Taylor had 
told her I should be in Brussels the last week in January. I am 
going there on Sunday, d.v. Address — Miss Bronte, Chez Mme. 
Ileger, 32 Rue dTsabelle, Bruxelles. — Good-bye, dear. 

‘C. B.’ 

This second visit of Charlotte Bronte to Brussels has 
given rise to much speculation, some of it of not the 

^ Miss Mary Dixon, the sister of Mr. Goorge Dixon, M.P., Is still alive, but 
she has unfortunately not preserved her letters from Oharlotto Broutd. ^ 
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pleasantest kind. It is well to face the point bluntly, for 
it has been more than once implied that Charlotte Bronte 
was in love with M. Heger, as her prototype Lucy Snowe 
was in love with Paul Emanuel. The assumption, which is 
absolutely groundless, has had certain plausible points in 
its favour, not the least obvious, of course, being the 
inclination to read autobiography into every line of 
Charlotte Bronte’s writings. Then there is a passage in a 
printed letter to Miss Nussey whicli has been quoted as if 
to bear out this suggestion : ‘ I returned to Brussels after 
aunt’s death,’ she writes, ‘against my conscience, prompted 
by wliat then seemed an irresistible impulse. I was punished 
for my selfish folly by a total witlidrawal for more than two 
years of happiness and peace of mind.’ 

It is perfectly excusable for a man of the world, un- 
acquainted with qualifying facts, to assume that for these 
two years Charlotte Bronte’s heart was consumed with an 
unquenchable love for her professor — held in restraint, no 
doubt, as the most censorious admit, but sufficiently marked 
to secure the jealousy and ill-will of Madame Heger. 
Madame Heger and her family, it must be admitted, have 
kept this impression afloat. Madame Ileger refused to see 
Mrs. Gaskell when she called upon her in the Rue dTsabelle ; 
and her daughters will tell you that their father broke off* 
his correspondence with Miss Bronte because his favourite 
English pupil showed an undue extravagance of devotion. 
‘Her attachment after her return to Yorkshire,’ to quote a 
recent essay on the subject, ‘ was expressed in her frequent 
letters in a tone that her Brussels friends considered it not 
only prudent but kind to check. She was warned by them 
that the exaltation these letters betrayed needed to be 
toned down and replaced by what was reasonable. She was 
further advised to write only once in six months, and then to 
limit the subject of her letters to her own health and that 
of her family, and to a plain account of her circumstances 
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and occupations.’^ Now to all this I do not hesitate to 
give an emphatic contradiction, a contradiction based upon 
the only independent authority available. Miss Ljetitia 
Wheelwright and her sisters saw much of Charlotte 
Bronte during this second sojourn in Brussels, and they 
have a quite different tale to tell. That misgiving of 
Charlotte, by the way, which weighed so heavily upon 
her mind afterwards, was due to the fact that she had left 
her father practically unprotected from the enticing company 
of a too festive curate. He gave himself up at this time 
to a very copious whisky drinking, from which Charlotte’s 
home-coming speedily rescued him.'^ 

Madame Heger did indeed hate Charlotte Bronte in her 
later years. This is not unnatural when we remember how 
that unfortunate woman has been gibbeted for all time in the 
characters of Mile. Zoraide Reuter and ]\ladame Beck. But 
in justice to the creator of these scathing portraits, it may 
be mentioned that Charlotte Brontii book every precaution to 
prevent Villeite from obtaining currency in the city which 
inspired it. She told IMiss Wheelwriglit, with whom natur- 
ally, on her visits to London, she often discussed the Brussels 
life, that she had received a promise that there should be no 
translation, and that the book would never appear in the 
French language. One cannot therefore fix upon Charlotte 
Bronte any resjDonsibilitv for ilie circumstance that imme- 
diately after her death the novel appeared in the only tongue 
understood by Madame Heger. 

Miss Wheelwright informs me that Charlotte Brontii did 
certainly admire M. Heger, as did all his ])upils, very heartily. 
Charlotte’s first impression, indeed, was not flattering; ‘He 
is professor of rhetoric, a man of power as to mind, but 

• 

^ *The Krontus at Bi usaels,’ Viy Frederika Macdonald.— T/ie JVo?/ian at Jlonie^ 
July 1894. 

® This statement has received the separate cndoraeincut of the Rev. R. 
NichoUs and of Miss lilleu Nussoy. 
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very choleric and irritable in temperament; a little black 
being, with a face that varies in expression. Sometimes he 
borrows the lineaments of an insane tom-cat, sometimes 
those of a delirious hyena ; occasionally, but very seldom, 
l»e discards these perilous attractions and assumes an air not 
above 100 degrees removed from mild and gentleman-like.’ 
But he was particularly attentive to Charlotte ; and as he 
was the first really intelligent man she had met, the first 
man, that is to say, with intellectual interests — for we know 
how much she despised the curates of her neighbourhood — 
she rejoiced at every op]3ortunity of doing verbal battle with 
him, for Charlotte inherited, it may be said, the Irish love 
of debate. Some time after Charlotte had returned to 
England, and when in the height of her fame, she met her 
Binssels school-fellow in London. Miss Wlieelwright asked 
her whelher she si ill corresponded with M. Ileger. Charlotte 
replied that slie had discontinued to do so. M. Heger had 
mentioned in one letter that his wife did not like the corre- 
.sjjojidcuce, and he asked Jier therefore to address her letters 
to the Royal A thence, where, as I have mentioned, he gave 
lessons to the boys. ‘1 stojiped writing at once,’ Charlotte 
told her friend. ‘ I would not have dreamt of writing to him 
when I found it was disagreeable lo his wife ; certainly I 
would not write unknown to her.’ ‘She said this,’ Miss 
Wheelwright adds, ‘with the sincerity of manner which 
characterised her cviuy utterance, and 1 would sooner have 
doubted myself than her.’ Let, then, this silly and oflensive 
imputation be now and for ever dismissed from the minds of 
Charlotte Bronte’s admirers, if indeed it bad ever lodged 
there.^ 

1 M. aiul Mmc. IT(5^!;cr cclcl)ratO(l tlvrir jjoMoii in 188«S, but Mme. ITcger 

(lictl tlio next year. i\I. (\)nstfintn\ ITi'ger to be -seven veal’s of age, 

dying at 72 Kuc Nettoyer, ]»riis'<els. on the bLli of lUay lie was born 

in iJrussels in took i)ait in the I’.elgian ^'e^olntion of 1830, and fought in 
the war of indL‘i>endi'nce agniust the Dutili, He was tAvice married, and it was 
his HCCOLid Avifo ulio Avas jissociale<l witli Charlotte Bronte. She started the 
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Charlotte had not visited the Wheelwrights in the Rue 
Royale during her first visit to Brussels. Slie had found the 
companionship of Emily all-sufficing, and Emily was not 
sufficiently popular with the Wheelwrights to have made 
her a welcome guest. They admitted her cleverness, but they 
considered her hard, unsympathetic, and abrupt in manner. 
AVe know that she was self-contained and homesick, pining 
for her native moors. This was not evident to a girl of 
ton, the youngest of the AVheelwrigljt children, w'ho was 
compelled to receive daily a music lesson from Emily in 
lior j)lay-hoiirs. AVIicn, liowever, Charlotte came back to 
Brussels alone slie was heartily weleonicd into tw^o or three 
English families, including those of Mr. Dixon, of the 
Rev. Mr. Jenkins, and of Dr. Wlu'clwriglit. With the 
AVheelwright children she sometimes spent the Sunday, and 
with them she occasionally visited the English Episco))al 
churcli which the AVheelwrights attended, and of whicli 
the clergyman was a Mr. Drury. When Dr. AVheel weight 
look his wife for a Rhine trip in May he left Ins four 
children — one little girl had died at Brussels, aged seven, 
in the preceding November — in the care of Madanje Hcger 
at the Pensioniiat, and under tlie irnniediate Mipcrvision of 
Charlotte. 

At this period there was plenty c)f cheerfulness in her 
life. She was learning German. She was giving English 
le.N.sons to M. Jleger and to his brother-in-law, M. Cbaj)pelle, 
She went to the Carnival, and descril)ed it as ‘ animating to 
see the immense crowds and the gt‘neral gaiety.’ ‘ When- 

Bchool ir the Eue and IVr. IIi'ijfT took c]iarg(‘ of the upper French 

classcB. In an obituary article written l»v M. (’oliii ot V IkUjc in The 
Xhtch (June 5, ISaO), whicii was levised ]»y J>r. Heger, tlic only non of ]V[. H'Jgcr, 
it IS stated tljiit Charlotte Ihonte was ]>i<jned nt lieiiig refused permission to 
return to the reiisionnat a thiid time, and tliat was her revenge. We 

know that this was not tl\e ca^-e. Tlie I'ensjounat IJeger was removed in 1894 
to the Avenue Ijoui^e. Tlic building in the Kue d’lhabelle will ehortly lie 
pulled down. 
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ever I turn back,’ she writes, ‘ to compare what I am with 
what I was, my place here with my place at Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
or Mrs. Wliite’s, I am thankful.’ 

In a letter to her brother, however, we find the darker 
side of tlie picture. It reveals many things apart from 
what is actually written down. In tliis, the only letter to 
Bianwell that I liave been able to discover, apart from one 
written in childhood, it appears that the brother and sister 
are upon very confidential terms. Up to this time, at any 
rate. Bran well’s conduct had not excited any apprehension 
as to liis future, and the absence of any substantial place 
in his aunt’s will was clearly not due to misconduct. 
Branwell was now under the same roof as liis sister Anne, 
having obtained an appointment as tutor to young Edmund 
Bobinson at Thorp Green, near York, where Anne was 
governess. The letter is unsigned, concluding playfully 
with ‘yourn,’ and the initials follow a closing message to 
Anne on the same sheet of paper. 

TO JUUNHT.LL JiKON Tli 

* Brursels, May Jst, 1843. 

^Dear Branwell, — I hear you have v/ritten a letter to me. 
I’his letter, however, as usual, I have never received, which I 
am exceedingly sorry for, as I have wished very much to hear 
from you. Are you sine that you put the right address and that 
you paid the English postage, Is. fid. ? Without that, letters 
are never forwarded. I heard from papa a day or two since. 
All appears to be going on rea.sonal)]y well at home. 1 grieve 
only that Emily is so solitary ; but, however, you and Anne 
will soon be returning for the holidays, wdiich will cheer the 
house for a time. Arc you in better health and spirits, and 
does Anne continue to be pretty well ? 1 understand papa has 

been to see you. Did he seem cheerful and well ? ^Miiid when 
you write to me you answer these ijiiestion^, as I w^ish to know. 
Also give me a detailed account as to how' you get on w ith your 
pupil and the rest of the family. I iiavc received a general 
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assurance that you do well and are in good odour, but I want 
to know particulars. 

^ As for me, I am very well and wag on as usual. I perceive, 
however, that I grow exceedingly misanthropic and sour. You 
will say that this is no news, and that you never knew me 
possessed of the contrary qualities — philanthropy and sugariness. 
Das ist wahr (which being translated means, that is true) ; but 
the fact is, the people here are no go whatsoever. Amongst 
120 persons which compose the daily population of this house, 
I can discern only one or two who deserve anything like regard. 
This is not owing to foolish fastidiousness on my part, but to 
the absence of decent qualities on theirs. They have not 
intellect or politeness or good-nature or good-feeling. They 
are nothing. I don’t hate them — hatred would be too warm 
a feeling. They have no sensations themselves and they excite 
none. But one wearies from day to day of caring nothing, 
fearing nothing, liking nothing, hating nothing, being nothing, 
doing nothing — yes, 1 teach and sometimes get red in the face 
with impatience at their stupidity. But don’t think I ever 
scold or fly into a passion. If I spoke warmly, as warmly as I 
sometimes used to do at lloe-Hcad, they would think me mad. 
Nobody ever gets into a passion here. Such a thing is not 
known. The phlegm that thickens their blood is too gluey to 
boil. They are very false in their relations with each other, 
but they rarely quarrel, and frientlship is a folly they are 
unacquainted with. The blaek Swan, M. H6ger, is the only 
sole veritable exception to this rule (for Madame, always cool 
and always reasoning, is not quite an exception). But I rarely 
s])eak to Monsieur now, for not being a piij)il I have little or 
nothing to do with him. From time to time he shows his 
kind-heartedness by loading me with books, so that I am still 
indebted to him for all the pleasure or amusement I have. 
Except for the total want of companionship 1 have nothing to 
complain of* I have not too much to do, sufficient liberty, and 
I am rarely interfered with. I lead an easeful, stagnant, silent 
life, for which, when I think of Mrs. Sidgwick, I ought to be 
very thankful. Be sure you write to me soon, and beg of Anne 
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to inclose a small billet in the same letter ; it will be a real 
charity to do me this kindness. Tell me everything you can 
think of. 

^ It is a curious metaphysical fact that always in the evening 
when I am in the* great dormitory alone^ having no other 
company than a number of beds with white curtains, I always 
recur as fanatically as ever to the old ideas^ the old faces, and 
the old scenes in the world below. 

^ Give my love to Anne. — And believe me, yourn 

' Dear Anne, — Write to me. — Your affectionate Schwester, 

'C. B. 

‘ Mr. H^ger has just been in and given me a little German 
Testament as a present. I was surprised, for since a good many 
days he has hardly spoken to me.' 

A little later she writes to Emily in similar strain. 

TO MISS EMILY J. BllONTe 

* Bbubselb, May 1843# 

' Dear E. J., — The reason of the unconscionable demand for 
money is explained in my letter to papa. Would you believe 
it, Mdlle. Muhl demands as much for one pupil as for two, 
namely, 10 francs per month. This, with the 5 francs per 
month to the Blanchisscusc, makes havoc in £l6 per annum. 
You will perceive 1 have begun again to take German lessons. 
Things wag on niucli as usual liere. Only Mdlle. Blanche and 
Mdlle. Hausse are at present on a system of war without 
quarter. They hate each other like two cats. Mdlle. Blanche 
frightens Mdlle. Hausse by her white passions (for they quarrel 
venomously). Mdlle. Hausse complains that when Mdlle. 
Blanche is in fury, elle ria pas de levrcs.** I find also that Mdlle. 
Sophie dislikes Mdlle. Blanche extremely. She says she is 
heartless, insincere, and vindictive, which epithets, 1 assure 
you, are richly deserved. Also I find she is the regular spy 
of Mme. Heger, to whom she reports everything. Also she 
invents — which I should not have thought. 1 have now the 
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entire charge of the English lessons. I have given two lessons 
to the first class. Hortense Jannoy was a picture on these 
occasions^ her face was black as a '^blue-piled thunder-loft/' 
and her two ears were red as raw beef. To all questions asked 
her reply was, ne sais pas*' It is a pity but her friends could 
meet with a person qualified to cast out a devil. 1 am richly 
off for companionship in these parts. Of late days, M. and 
Mde. H6ger rarely speak to me, and I really don't pretend 
to care a fig for any body else in the establishment. You are 
not to suppose by that expression that I am under the influence 
of warm affection for Mde. Heger. I am convinced she does 
not like me — why, I can t tell, nor do 1 think she herself has 
any definite reason for the aversion; but for one thing, she 
cannot comprehend why I do not make intimate friends of 
Mesdames Blanche, Sophie, and Hauss^. M. H^ger is wonder- 
ously influenced by Madame, and I should not wonder if he 
disapproves very much of my unamiable want of sociability. 
He has already given me a brief lecture on universal bieii’- 
veillance, and, perceiving that I don't improve in consequence, 
I fancy he has taken to considering me as a person to be 
let alone — left to the error of her ways ; and consequently he 
has in a great measure withdrawn the light of his countenance, 
and I get on from day to day in a Robinson- Crusoe-like con- 
dition — very lonely. That does not signify. In other respects 
I have nothing substantial to complain of, nor is even this 
a cause for complaint. Except the loss of M. Heger s good- 
will (if I have lost it) I care for none of 'em, I hope you 
are well and hearty. Walk out often on the moors. Sorry 
am I to hear that Hannah is gone, and that she has left you 
burdened with the charge of the little girl, her sister. I hope 
7’abby will continue to stay with you — give my love to her. 
Regards to the fighting gentry, and to old asthma. — Your 

'C. B. 

‘ I have written to Branwell, though I never got a letter from 
him.' 

In August she is still more dissatisfied, but ‘ I will con- 
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ti’nue to stay some months longer, till I have acquired 
Gennan, and tiien I hope to see all your faces again.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NIJSSEY 

* Brussels, Gth , 1843. 

^Dear Ellen^ — You never answered my last letter; but, how- 
ever, forgiveness is a j)art of the Christian Creed, and so having 
an oj)])orlunity to send a letter to England, I forgive you and 
write to you again. Last Sunday afternoon, being at the 
Chapel Royal, in Brussels, I was surprised to hear a voice pro- 
ceed from the pulpit which instantly brought all Birstall and 
Bailey before my mind’s eye. 1 could see nothing, but cer- 
tainly thought tliat that unclerical little Welsh pony, Jenkins, 
was there. 1 buoyed up my mind with the expectation of 
receiving a letter from you, but as, liowever, I have got none, 
I supj)osc I must have been mistaken. C. B. 

^ Mr. Jenkins has called. He brought no letter from you, but 
said you were at Harrogate, and that they could not hud the 
letter you liad intended to send. He informed me of the death 
of your sister. IVjor Sarah, when I last bid lier good-bye I 
little thought I should never see her more. Certainly, how- 
ever, she is hajijiy where she is gone — far liappier than she 
was here. When the first days of mourning are past, you 
will see that you have reason rather to rejoice at her removal 
than to grieve for it. Your mother will have felt her death 
much — and you also. I fear from the circumstance of your 
being at Harrogate tlial you are yourself ill. WYite to me 
soon.* 

It was in September that tlie incident occurred which has 
found so dramatic a selling in ViUette — the confession to a 
priest of the Roman (.'atbolie Cliureh of a daughter of the 
most militant type of Protestantism ; and not the least 
valuable of my newly-discovered Bronte treasures is the 
letter »hicli Charlotte wrote to Emily giving on unem- 
bellislied account of the incident. 

• Ii6 
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TO MISS EMILY J. BRONTfi 

‘ BKtnnDLLEs, SepUniher 1843. 

' Dear E. J., — Another opportunity of writing to you coming 
to pass, I shall improve it by scribbling a few lines. More 
than half the holidays are now past, and rather better than I 
expected. The weather has been exceedingly fine during the 
last fortnight, and yet not so Asiatically hot as it was last year 
at this time. Consequently I have tramj)ed about a great deal 
and tried to get a clearer acquaintance with the streets of 
Bruxelles. This week, as no teacher is here except Mdlle, 
Blanche, who is returned from Paris, I am always alone except 
at meal-times, for Mdlle. Blanche's character is so false and so 
contemptible I can't force myself to assoc i.*ite with her. She 
perceives my utter dislike and never now sj^eaks to me — a 
great relief. 

^ However, 1 should inevitably fall into the gulf of low spirits 
if I stayed always by myself here without a humnn being to 
speak to, so I go out and traverse the Boulevards and streets 
of Bruxelles sometimes for hours together. Yesterday I went 
on a pilgrimage to the cemetery, and far beyond it on to a hill 
where there was nothing but fields as far as the horizon. 
When I came liack it was evening ; but I bad such a 
repugnance to return to the house, which contained nothing 
that I cared for, I still kept threading the streets in tlie 
neighbourhood of the Uue dTsabelle and avoiding it. I found 
myself opposite to Ste. Giulule, and the bell, whose voice you 
know, began to toll for evening salut. I went in, quite alone 
(which procedure you will say is not much like nn‘), wandered 
about the aisles where a few old women were saying their 
prayers, till vespers begun. I stayed till they were over. 
Still I could not leave the church or force myself to go home — 
to school I mean. An odd whim came into my head. In a 
solitary part of the Cathedral six or seven peojde still remained 
kneeling hj^ the confessionals. In two confessionals I saw a 
priest. I felt as if I did not care wliat I did, provided it was 
not absolutely wrong, and that it served to vary my hfe and 
yield a moment's interest. I took a fancy to change myself 
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into a Catholic and go and make a real confession to see what 
it was like. Knowing me as you do, you will think this odd, but 
when people are by themselves they have singular fancies. 
A penitent was occupied in confessing. They do not go into 
the sort of pew or cloister which the priest occupies, but kneel 
down on the steps and confess through a grating. Both the 
confessor and the penitent whisper very low, you can hardly 
hear their voices. After I had watched two or three penitents 
go and return I apjmjaclied at last and knelt down in a niche 
which was just vacatt'd. I had to kneel there ten minutes 
waiting, for on the other side was another penitent invisible to 
me. At last that w'ent away and a little wooden door inside 
the grating opened, and I saw the priest leaning his ear towards 
me. 1 was obliged to b(‘gin, and yet I did not know a word 
of the formula with which they always commence their 
confessions. It was a funny jmsition. I felt precisely as I 
did when alone on the Thames at midnight. I commenced 
with saying I was a fondgner and had been brought up a 
Protestant. I'lie pri(‘st asked if 1 was a Protestant then. I 
somehow could not tell a lie and said ^^yes."' lie replied that 
in that case 1 could not ^\jouir dtt honhvur de la conjcsfie** ; but I 
was determined to confess, and at last he said he would allow 
me because it might be the first step towards returning to the 
true ehuveh. 1 actually did confess — a real confession. When 
1 had done he told me his .address, and said that every morning 
I was to go to the rue du Pare to liis Jioiise — and he would 
reason with me and try to convince me of the error and 
enormity of being a Protestant ! M 1 promised hiitbfully to go. 
Of course, however, the adventure stops there, and 1 hope I shall 
never see the priest again. I think you had better not tell 
papa of this. He will not understand that it "was only a freak, 
and will pcrliaps think I am going to turn Catholic. Trusting 
tluit you and papa are well, and also 'I’abhy and the Holyes, 
and hoping you w ill write to me immediately, — I am, yours, 

^c. n: 

‘The Holves,’ it is perhaps hardly necessary to add, is 
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Charlotte’s irreverent appellation for the curates — Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Grant. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Bbussbm, Ootoher 1843. 

^Dear Eij.en, — I was glad to receive your last letter; but 
when I read it, its contents gave me some pain. It was melan- 
choly indeed that so soon after the death of a sister you should 
be called from a distant county by the news of the severe illness 
of a brother, and, after your return home, your sister Ann should 
fall ill too. Mary Dixon informs me your brother is scarcely 
expected to recover — is this true ? I hope not, for his sake and 
yours. His loss would indeed be a blow — a blow which 1 hope 
Providence may avert. Do not, my dear Ellen, fail to write to 
me soon of affairs at Brookroyd. I cannot fail to be anxious on 
the subject, your family being amongst the oldest and kindest 
friends I have. I trust this season of affliction will soon pass. 
It has been a long one. C. B.* 

TO MISS EMILY J. BRONTK 

* BnuasELB, December VMh^ 1843. 

^Dear E. j., — I have taken my determination. I hope to be 
at home the day after New Year’s Day. I have told Mmc. 
Heger. But in order to come home I shall be obliged to draw 
on my cash for another £.5. I have only £3 at present, and as 
there are several little things I shmdd like to buy before T leave 
Brussels — which you know cannot be got as well in England — 
£3 would not suffice. Low spirits have aillicted me much lately, 
but I hope all wdll be well when I get home — above all, if I find 
papa and you and B. and A. well. I am not ill in body. It is 
only the mind which is a trifle shaken — for want of comfort. 

^ I shall try to cheer up now. — Good-bye. C. B. 
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CHAPTER V 

PATEICK' BRANWELL BRONTfi 


The young^' Patrick Bronte was always known by his 
mother’s family name of Braiiwell. The name derived from 
the patvon Saint of Ireland, with which the enthusiastic 
Celt, Romanist and Protestant alike, delights to disfigure 
his male child, was speedily banished from the Yorkshire 
Parsonage. Bran well was a year younger than Charlotte, 
and it is clear that she and her brother Mere ‘chums,’ in the 
same way as Ernjly and Anne Mere ‘eh unis,’ in the earlier 
years, before Charlotte made other friends. Even until two 
or three years from Branwell’s death, we find Charlotte 
writing to liim with genuine sisterly affection, and, indeed, 
the only two family letters addressed to BranMX‘11 which are 
extant are from her. One of them, written from Brussels, I 
have printed elsewhere. The other, MTitten from Roe Head, 
when Charlotte, aged sixteen, was at school there, was partly 
published by Mrs. Gaskell, but may as well be given here, 
copied direct from the original. 

TO BRANWELL BRONTfi 

‘Rol Head, May Vtth, 1832 . 

'Dear Branwell^ — As usual I address my weekly letter to 
you, because to you I find the most to say. I feel exceedingly 
anxious to know how and in m liat state you arrived at home 
after your long and (I shouhl think) ver} fatiguing journey. I 
could perceive when you amved at Roe Head that you were 
very much tired, though you refused to acknowledge it. After 
' 120 
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}FOu were gone, many questions and subjects of conversation 
recurred to roe which I had intended to mention to you^ but 
quite forgot them in the agitation which I felt at the tc^ally 
unexpected pleasure of seeing you. Lately I had begun to 
think that I had lost all the interest which I used formerly to 
take in politics, but the extreme pleasure I felt at the news of 
the Reform Bill’s being thrown out by the House of Lords, 
and of the expulsion or Vesignation of Earl Grey, etc., etc., 
convinced me that I have not as yet lost all my penchant for 
politics. 1 am extremely glad that aunt has consented to take 
in Frasers Magazine, for though I know from your description 
of its general contents it will be rather uninteresting when 
compared with Blackwood, still it will be better than remain- 
ing the whole year without being able to obtain a sight of any 
periodical publication whatever; and such would assuredly be 
our case, as in the little wild, moorland village where we reside, 
there would be no possibility of borrowing or obtaining a work 
of that description from a circulating library. I hope with you 
that the present delightful weather may contribute to the per- 
fect restoration of our dear papa's health, and that it may give 
aunt pleasant reminiscences of the salubrious climate of her 
native place. 

^With love to all, — Believe me, dear Branwell, to remain 
your aflectionate sister, Charlotte.' 

‘ As to you 1 find the most to say ' is significant. And to 
Branwell, Charlotte refers again and again in most affection- 
ate terms in many a later letter. It is to her enthusiasm, 
indeed, that we largely owe the extravagant estimate of 
Branwell’s ability which has found so abundant expression 
in books on the Bn ntes. 

Bmnwcll has himself been made the hero of at least tliree 

biographies.^ Mr. Francis Grundy has no importance for 

* 

1 Picturci of the Past, by Francis IT. Grundy, C.E. : Griffith & Farran, 
1879 ; Emily BrontM, hj A. Mary F. ^ olniison : W. H. Allen, 1883 ; The BrontS 
Family, tcith Special Befercnce to Patrick Branwell Bronte, by Frauds A. 
Leyland : Horst A Blackett, 2 vols. 1886. 
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our day other than that he prints certain letters from 
Branwell in his autobiography. Miss Mary R Robinson, 
whatever distinction may pertain to her verse, should never 
have attempted a biography of Emily Bronte. Her book is 
mainly of significance because, appearing in a series of 
Emiiwnt JVomm, it served to emphasise the growing opinion 
that Emily, as well as Charlotte, had a place among the 
great writers of Iier day. Miss ilobinson added little to 
our knowledge of Emily Bronte, and her book devoted 
inordinate space to the sliortcomings of Branwell, concerning 
which she had no now information. 

Mr. Leyland’s book is professedly a biography of Bran- 
well, and is, indeed, a valuable storehouse of facts. It 
might have had more success had it been written with 
greater brightness and verve. As it stands, it is a dull book, 
readable only by the Bronte enthusiast. Mr. Leyland has 
no literary perception, and in his eagerness to show that 
Branwell w^as a genius, prints numerous letters and poems 
which sufficiently demonstrate that he was not. 

Charlotte never hesitated in the earlier years to praise her 
brother as the genius of the fiimily. We all know how 
eagerly the girls in any home circle are ready to acknowdedge 
and accept as signs of original power the most impudent 
witticisms ol a fairly clover brother. The Bronte household 
w^as not oxceptioually couNtituted in this respect. It is 
evident that the boy grew up with takmt of a kind. He 
could certainly draw with more idea of persjicctive than his 
sisters, and one or two portraits by him arc not w'anting in 
merit. But there is no evidence of any special writing 
faculty, and the words ‘genius’’ and ‘ brilliant "* which have 
been freely apjdicd to him aie entirely misplaced. Branwell 
was thirty-one years of age when he died, and, it was only 
during tlie last year or twa> of his life that opium and alcohol 
had made him intellectually lioj)elesb. Yet, unless we accept 
the preposterous statement that he w rote Wuthcring Heights^ 
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he would seem to have composed nothing which gives him the 
slightest claim to the most inconsiderable niche in the temple 
of literature. 

Branwell appears to have worked side by side with his 
sisters in the early years, and innumerable volumes of the 
Mittle writing’ bearing his signature have come into my 
liands. Verdopolis, the imaginary city of his sisters’ early 
stories, plays a considerable part in Bran well’s. Real Life 
in Verdopolis bears date 183»S. The Rattle of Waslmigton 
is evidently a still more childish efiusion. Caractacus is 
dated 1830, and the poems and tiny romances continue 
steadily on through the years until they iinally stoj) short in 
1837 — when Branwell is twenty years old — with a story 
entitled Percy, By the light of subsequent events it is 
interesting to note tliat a manuscript of 1830 bears the title 
of The Liar Detected, 

It w'ould be unfair to take these crude productions of 
Branwell Bronte’s boyhoocl as implying that he liad no 
possibilities in him of anything better, but judging from 
the fact that Ins letters, as a man of eight and twenty, are 
as undistinguished as his sister’s are noteworthy at a like 
age, we might well dismiss Branwell Bronte once and for 
all, were not some epitome of his life indispensable in an 
account of the Bronte circle. 

Branwell was born at 'J’hornton in 1817. When the 
family removed to Haworth lie studied at the Grammar 
School, altlioiigh, doubtless, he owed most of his earlier 
tuition to !iis father. When school days were over it was 
decided that he should be an artist. To a certain William 
Uoblnson, of Leeds, he was indebted for his first lessons. 
Mrs. Gaskell describes a life-size drawing of Charlotte, 
Lmily, and Anne whicli Branwell painted about this period. 
The liuge canvas stood for many years at the top of the 
staircase at the parsonage.^ In 1835 Branwxdl went up to 

After Mr. Bronte’s death Mr. Nicliolln removed it to Ireland. Being of 
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London with a view to becoming a pupil at the Royal 
Academy Art SchooR The reason for his almost immedi- 
ate reappearance at Haworth has never been explained. 
Probably he wasted his money and his father refused sup- 
plies. He had certainly been sufficiently in earnest at the 
start, judging from this letter, of which I find a draft among 
his y)apcrs. 

TO THE SKCRETAliy, ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 

^SiR, — Having an earnest desire to enter as probationary 
student in the Royal Ac/idemy, but not being possessed of 
information as to the means of obtaining my desire, I presume 
to request from you, as Secretary to the Institution, an answer 
to the qiiestions — 

‘Where am I to present my drawings? 

^ At what time ^ 

and csj)e<‘ial]y, 

'Can 1 do it in August or September? 

— Your olx'dient servant, Bpanwell Bronte.' 

In 183G we find him as ‘brother' of the ‘Lodge of the 
Thrc'e Graces’ at Haworth. In the following year he is 
practising as an artist in Bradford, and painting a number 
of jiortraiis of the townsfolk. At this same period he 
wrote to AVordsworth, sending verses, whicli he was at 
the time producing with due regularity. In January 1840 
Brauwell became tutor in the family of Air. Postlethwaite 
at Broughton-in-Furness. It was from that place that he 
wrote the incoherent and silly letter which has been more 
than once printed, and which merely serves to show tliat 
tlien, as always, he had an ill-regulated mind. It was from 

opinion that tho only accurate portrait was that of Emily, he cut this out and 
destroyed the remainder. Tho portrait of Plmily was given to IMartha Brown, 
tho servant, on ono of her visits to Mr. Nicholls, nnd I have net been able to 
trace it. There are throe or four so-called portraits of p]mily in existence, but 
they are all repudiated by Mr. Nicholla as ah^olutely unliko her. The supposed 
;(>ortrait which appeared in 2%e l}'o7«rtn- at lloiuf for Julj" 1894 is now known to 
have been merely an illusUation from a ‘Book of Beauty,* and entirely spurioua, 
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Broughton-ln-Furness also that he addresses Hartley Cole- 
ridge, and the letters are worth printing if only on account 
of the similar destiny of the two men. 

TO HARTLEY COLERIDGE 

* B»OUtJI£TON-IN-FlTRNEflS, 

‘ Lancasiiikk, April iiOi/i, 1840. 

^SiR, — Itlis with much reluctance that 1 venture to request, 
for the perusal of the following lines, a portion of the time of 
one upon whom I can have no claim, and should not dare to 
intrude, but I do not, personally, know a man on whom to rely 
for an answer to the questions I shall put, and I could not resist 
my longing to ask a man from whose judgment there would be 
little hope of appeal. 

* Since my childhood I have been wont to devote the hours I 
could spare from other and very different emjdoyments to 
efforts at literary comjK)sition, always keeping the results to 
myself, nor have they in more tlian two or three instances been 
seen by any other. But I am about to enter active life, and 
prudence tells me not to waste the lime which must make my 
independence ; yet, sir, 1 like wriling too well to fling aside the 
practice of it without fin effort to ascertain whether I could 
turn it to account, not in wholly maintaining myself, but in 
aiding my maintenance, for 1 do not sigh after fame, and am 
not ignorant of the folly or the fate of those who, without 
ability, would depend for their lives upon their pens ; but I 
seek to know, and venture, though with shame, to ask from one 
whose word I must respect: whether, by periodical or other 
writing, 1 could please myself with writing, and make it sub- 
servient to living. 

* 1 would not, with this view', have troubled you with a com- 
position in verse, but any piece I have in prose would too greatly 
trespass upon your patience, which, I fear, if you look over the 
verse, will Ue more than sufficiently tried. 

' I feel the egotism of my language, but I have none, sir, in 
ray heart, for I feel beyond all encouragement from myself, and 
1 hope for none from you. 
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' Should you give any opinion upon what I send, it will, however 
condemnatory, be most gratefully received by, — Sir, your most 
humble servant, P. B. BiioNTic. 

‘ P.S . — The first piece is only the sequel of one striving to 
depict the fall from unguided passion into neglect, despair, and 
death. It ought to show an hour too near those of pleasure for 
repentance, and too near death for hope. The translations are 
two out of many made from Horace, and given to assist an 
answer to the question — would it be possible to obtain re- 
muneration for translations for such as those from that or any 
other classic author ? * 

Bran well would appear to have gone over to Ambleside 
to see Hartley Coleridge, if we may judge by that next 
letter, written from Haworth upon his return. 

TO IlARiLEY COLERIDGE 

‘Haworth, Junc^th^ 1840. 

‘Sir, — Y ou will, perhaps, have forgotten me, but it will be 
long before I forget my first conversation with a man of real 
intellect, in my first visit to the classic lakes of Westmoreland. 

' During the delightful day which I had the honour of spending 
with you at Ambleside, 1 received permission to transmit to you, 
as soon as finished, the first book of a translation of Horace, in 
order that, after a glance over it, you might tell me whether it 
was worth further notice or better fit for the fire. 

* 1 have — 1 fear most negligently, and amid other very different 
employments — striven to translate two books, the first of which I 
have presumed to send to you. And will you, sir, stretch your 
past kindness by telling me whether I should amend and pursue 
the work or let it rest in peace ? 

‘ Great corrections I feel it wants, but till I feel that the work 
might benefit me, 1 have no heart to make them ; yet if your 
judgment prove in any way favourable, 1 will re-write the whole, 
without sparing labour to reach jierfection. 

‘ I dared not have attempted Horace but that I saw the utter 
worthlessness of all former translations, and thought that a better 
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one^ by whomsoever executed, might meet with some little 
encouragement, I long to clear up my doubts by the judgment 
of one whose opinion 1 should revere, and — but I suppose I am 
dreaming — one to whom I should be proud indeed to inscribe 
anything of mine which any publisher would look at, unless, as 
is likely enough, the work would disgrace the name as much as 
the name would honour the work. 

^ Amount of remuneration I should not look to — as anything 
would be everything — and whatever it might be, let me say that 
my bones would have no rest unless by written agreement a 
division should be made of the profits (little or much) between 
myself and him through whom alone I could hope to obtain a 
hearing with that formidable personage, a London bookseller. 

‘Excuse my unintelligibility, haste, and appearance of pre- 
sumption, and — Believe me to be, sir, your most humble and 
grateful servant, P. B. Bhonte. 

‘ If anything in this note should displease you, lay it, sir, to 
the account of inexperience and not iin])udence.' 

In October 1840, we find Branwell clerk-in-charge at the 
Station of Sowerby Bridge on the Leeds and Manchester 
Railway, and the following year at Liiddcnden Foot, where 
Mr. Grundy, the railway engineer, became acquainted with 
him, and commenced the corresjjondeiice contained in 
Pictures of the Pcist. 

I have in my possession a small memorandum book, 
evidently used by Branwell when engaged as a railway clerk. 
There are notes in it upon the then existing railways, 
demonstrating that he was trying to prime himself with 
the re(piisite facts and statistics for a career of that kind. 
But side by side with these are verses upon ‘ Lord Nelson,’ 
‘Robert Burns,’ and kindred themes, with such estimable 
sentiments as this : — 

• ‘Then England’s love and England’s tongue 
And England’s heart shall reverence long 
The wisdom deep, the courage strong. 

Of English Johnson’s name.’ 
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Altogether a literary atmosphere had been kindled for 
the boy had he had the slightest strength of character to 
go with it. The railway company, however, were soon tired 
of his vagaries, and in the beginning of 1842 he returns to 
the Haworth parsonage. The following letter to his friend 
Mr. Grundy is of biographical interest. 

TO FRANC18 II. GilUNDY 

‘ October 2!)thf 1842. 

* My dear Sir, — There is no misunderstanding. I have had 
a long attendance at the death-bed of the Rev. Mr. Weightman, 
one of my dearest friends, and now I arn attending at the death- 
bed of my aunt, who has been for twenty years as my mother. 
I expect her to die in a few hours. 

^As my sisters are far from home, I have had much on my 
mind, and these things must serve as an apology for what was 
never intended as neglect of your friendship to us. 

' I Iiad meant not only to have written to you, but to the Rev. 
James Martineau, gratefully and sincerely acknowledging the 
receipt of his most kindly and truthful criticism — at least in 
advice, though too generous far in praise ; but one sad ceremony 
must, I fear, be gone through first. Give my most sincere 
respects to Mr. Stephenson, and excuse this scrawl — my eyes 
are too dim >viLh snrrow to see well. — Believe me, your not very 
happy but obliged I’ru nd and servant, P. B. Bronte,' 

A week later he writes to the same friend : — 

'1 am incoherent, I fear, but 1 have been waking two nights 
witnessing such agonising siift'ering as I w'ould not wish my worst 
enemy to endure ; and i have new^ lost the guide and director 
of all the happy days connected with my childhood. I have 
suffered much sorrow since I last saw you at Haworth.* 

C'harlotte and Emily, it will be remembered, .were at this 
time on tlieir w^ay lioine from Brussels, and Anne had to 
sec‘k rtdief from her governess bonds at Mrs. Robinson’s. 
Branwell would seem to have returned with Anne to Thorp 
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Green, as tutor to Mr. Robinson’s son. He commenced his 
duties in December 1842. 

It would not be rash to assume — although it is only an 
assumption — that Branwell took to opium soon after he 
entered upon his duties at Thorp Green. I have already 
said something of the trouble which bcfel Mrs. Gaskell in 
accepting the statements of Charlotte Bronte, and — after 
Charlotte’s death — of her friends, to the effect that Branwell 
became the prey of a designing woman, who promised to 
marry him when her husband — a venerable clergyman — 
should be dead. The story has been told too often. Bran- 
well was dismissed, and returned to the parsonage to rave 
about his wrongs. If Mr. Robinson should die, the widow 
had promised to marry him, he assured his friends. Mr. 
Robinson did die (May 26, 1816), and then Branwell in- 
sisted that by his will he had prohibited his wife from 
marrying, under penalties of forfeiting the estate. A copy 
of the document is in my possession : 

The clevcnUi da if of September 1816 the Will of the 
Reverend Kdmund Rohiimm^ late of' 'lliorp Green ^ in the 
Pari till of Little Owsehiirn^ in the Coant ij of Yorl\\ Cleric^ de~ 
ccamU proved^ in- the Preroff'alive Court of YorL by the 
oaths of Lydia Robinson^ WidoK^ his Relict; the Venenddc 
Charles Thorp ami Henry Newton, the Keecutors, to ztiihoin 
administration teas ffi'unted. 

Needless to say, the will, a lengthy document, put no 
restraint whatever upon the actions of Mrs. Robinson. Upon 
the publication of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life she was eager to clear 
her character in the law-courts, but was dissuaded therefrom 
by friendsp who pointed out that a withdrawal of the 
obnoxious j)aragraj)hs in succeeding editions of the Memoir, 
and the publication of a letter in the Times, would sufficiently 
meet the case. 
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Hero is the letter from the adveiiisement pages of the 
Times. 

‘ 8 Bbditord Row, 
‘London, May 1857. 

^ Dear Sirs, — As solicitor for and on behalf of the Rev. W. 
Gaskell and of Mrs. Gaskell, his wife, the latter of whom is 
authoress of the Life of Charlotte Bront’dy I am instructed to 
retract every statement contained in that work which imputes 
to a widowed lady, referred to, but not named therein, any 
breach of her conjugal, of her maternal, or of her social duties, 
and more especially of the statement eontained in chapter 13 
of the first volume, and in chapter 2 of the second volume, 
which imputes to the lady in question a guilty intercourse with 
the late Branwell Bronte. All those statements were made 
upon information which at the time Mrs. Gaskell believed to 
be well founded, but wdiich, uj)on investigation, with the addi- 
tional evidence furnislied to me by yon, 1 have ascerhiined not 
to be trustw'orthy. I am therefore authorised not only to 
retract the statements in (juestion, but to express the deep 
regret of Mrs. (hiskell that she should have been led to make 
them. — I am, dear sirs, ycairs truly, William Siiaen. 

‘Messrs, Newton Bol)inson, Solicitors, York.' 

A certain ‘ Note' in the Athcmnnn a few days later is not 
without intere.st now. 

‘We arc sorry to he called iijioii to return to Mrs. Gaskell's 
Life of CJuirlolh’ Ihonte, but we inu^t do so, since the book 
has gone forth witli our recommendation. Praise, it is needless 
to j)oint Old, iinjilicd trust in the hiograplier as an accurate 
cidleclor of facts. 'J’his, wc regret to state, Mrs. Gaskell proves 
not to have been. 'I’o the gossiji wliich for weeks past ha.s been 
seething and eirrulating in tlie London co/m’rA, we gave small 
heed; hut the Times ad\ertis(‘s a legal apology, made on 
behalf of Mrs. Gaskell, withdrawing the statements jint forth in 
her hook respecting the cause I'f Mr. Branwell Bronte's wreck 
and ruin. These INIrs. (Jaskell’s lawjer is now' fain to confess 
I'io client advanced on insiillicient te.sUinony. The telling of an 
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episodical and gratuitous tale so dismal as concerns the deadj so 
damaging to the living, could only be excused by the story of 
sin being severely, strictly true ; and every one will have cause 
to regret that due caution was not used to test representations 
not, it seems, to be justified. It is in the interest of Letters 
that biographers should be deterred from rushing into print 
with mere impressions in place of proofs, however eager and 
sincere those impressions may be. I'liey may be slanders, and 
as such they may sting cruelly. Meanwhile the Ufe of 
Umrloitc Bronte must undergo modification ere it can be 
further circulated.* 

Meanwhile let us return to llranwcll Bronte'’s life as it is 
contained in his sister’s correspondence. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ January Srrf, 18'U5. 

^Dear Ellen, — I must wTite to you to-day whether I have 
anything to say or not, or else you will begin to think that I 
have forgotten you ; whereas, never a day passes, seldom an 
hour, that I do not tliink of you, and the scene of trial in which 
you live, move, and have your being. Mary Taylor's letter w'as 
deeply interesting and strongly characteristic. I Iiave no news 
whatever to communicate. No changes take jdace here, llraii- 
well offers no prospect of hope ; he professes to be too ill to 
think of seeking for employment ; lie makes comfort scant at 
home. I hold to my intention of going to Erookroyd as soon as 
I can — tliat is, provided you will have me. 

' Clive my best love to your mother and sisters. — Yours, dear 
Nell, always faithful, C. BuoNTli.’ 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Jamutry 13/fc, 1846. 

^ Mv DEAR Ellen, — I have often said and thought tliat you 
have had many and heavy trials to bear in your still short life. 
You have always borne tliem with great firmness and calm so far 
— 1 hope feiTeutly you will still be enabled to do so. Yet there 
is something in your letter that makes me fear the luesent is 
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the greatest trial of all, and the most severely felt by you. I 
hope it will soon pass over and leave no shadow behind it, I 
do earnestly desire to be with j^ou, to talk to you, to give you 
what comfort I can. Branwell and Anne leave us on Saturday. 
Branwcll has been quieter and less irritable on the whole this 
time than he was in summer. Anne is as usual — always good, 
mild, and patient. I think she too is a little stronger than she 
was. — Good-bye, dear Ellen, C. Bronte.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

' De('cmhfr 31 sf, 1845. 

'Dear Ellen, — 1 don’t know whether most to thank you for 
the very pretty slippers you have sent me or to scold you for 
occasioning yourself, in the slightest degree, trouble or expense 
on my account. I will have them made up and bring them with 
me, if all be w ell, when I come to Brookroyd. 

'Never doubt that I shall come to Brookroyd as soon as I 
can, Nell. I dare say my wish to see you is ecjual to your wish 
to see me. 

'I had a note on Saturday from Ellen Ta^ior, informing me 
that letters have been received from Mary in New Zealand, and 
that sht^ was well and in go(»d spirits. I .suppose you have not 
yet seen them, as you do not mention them ; but you will pro- 
bably have them in your ])ossession before you get this note. 

'\ou say well in sjieaking of Br.anw'ell that no sufferings are 
so awTid as those brought on by dissi{)ation. Alas ! I see the 
truth of this observation daily pl•o^ cd. 

'Your friends niusl have ;i we.iry and burdensome life of it 
in W’ailing up<»n ZZ/r/r unhappy brother. It seems gri(*voiis, in- 
deed, that those who have not siniual shoultl suffer so largely. 

'Write to me a lillle ofleiier, Ellen — I am very glad to get 
your notes. Heiueniber me kindly to your iriotlicr and sisters. — 
Yours faithfully, C. Bronte.’ 

MISS WOOLER 

‘ Jantiarf/ 184G. 

'My dear Miss Wooler, — I have not yet paid my usual 
visit to Brookroyd, but I frequently hear from Ellen, and she 
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(lid not fail to tell me that you were gone into Worcestershire, 
She was unable, however, to give me your address ; had I known 
it I should have written to you long since. 

thought you would wonder how we were getting on 
when you heard of the Railway Panic, and you may be sure 
I am very glad to be able to answer your kind inquiries by an 
assurance that our small capital is as yet undiminished. The 
''York and Midland'’ is, as you say, a very good line, yet I 
confess to 3^00 I should wish, for my part, to be wise in time. 
I cannot think that even the very best lines will continue for 
many years at their present premiums, and I have been most 
anxious for us to sell our shares ere it be too late, and to secure 
the proceeds in some safer, if, for the present, less profitable 
investment. I cannot, however, persuade my sisters to regard 
the affair precisely from my point of view, and I feel as if I 
would rather run the risk of loss than hurt Emily’s feelings by 
acting in direct opposition to her oi^inion. She managed in a 
most handsome and able manner for me when 1 was at Brussels, 
and prevented by distance from looking after ni}^ own interests , 
therefore, 1 will let her manage still, and take the consequences. 
Disinterested and energetic she certainly is, and if she be not 
quite so tractable or ()[)en to conviction as I could wish, I must 
remember perfection is not the lot of humanity. And as long as 
we can regard those we love, and to whom we are closely 
allied, with profound and very unshaken esteem, it is a small 
thing that they should vex us occasionally by, what appear to 
us, unreasonable and headstrong notions. You, my dear Miss 
Wooler, know full as well as I do the value of sisters’ affection 
to each other; there is nothing like it in this world, I believe, 
when they are nearty equal in age, and similar in education, 
tastes, and sentiments. 

‘ You ask about Branwell. He never thinks of seeking 
employment, and 1 begin to fear he has rendered himself 
incapable pf filling any respectable station in life ; besides, 
if money were at bis disposal he would use it only to his 
own injury; the faculty of self-government is, 1 fear, almost 
destroyed in him. You ask me if 1 do not think men are 
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strange beings. 1 do, indeed — I have often thought so ; and I 
think too that the mode of bringing them up is strange, they 
are not half sufficiently guarded from temptations. Girls are 
protected as if they were something very frail and silly indeed, 
while boys are turned loose on the world as if they, of all 
beings in existence, were the wisest and the least liable to be 
led astray. 

'I am glad yon like Bromsgrove. I always feel a peculiar 
satisfaction when 1 hoar of your enjoying yourself, because it 
proves to me that there is really such a thing as retributive 
justice even in this life; now you are free, and that while you 
have still, I hope, many years of vigour and health in which 
you can enjoy freedom. Besides, I have another and very 
egotistical motive for being pleased : it seems that even*' a lone 
woman ” can be hap])y, as well as cherished wives and proud 
mothers. 1 am glad of that — I sj)eculate much on the existence 
of unmarried and never-to-be married woman now-a-days, and 
I have already got to the p()int of considering that there is no 
more resjiecUible eharMcter on this ( arth tlian an unmarried 
woman who makes lier own way tliroiigh life quietly, per- 
sevcringly, williout s\ipj)ort of husband or mother, and who, 
having attained the age of forty-five or upwards, retains in her 
possession a well-regiilaled mmd, a disposition to enjoy simple 
pleasures, fortitude to su]>|)orL inevitable pains, sympathy with 
the sufferings of others, and willingness to r(*lieve want as far as 
her means extend. 1 wish to send this letter off by to-day's 
post, 1 must therefore conclude in haste. — Believe me, my dear 
Miss VVooler, yours, mo.st affectionately, C. Bronte.' 

TO MISS ELLKN 

‘ November 4tfc, 1845. 

'Dear Ellen, — You do not reproach me in your last, but 1 
fear you must have thought me unkind in being so long 
without answering you. The fact is, I had hoped* to be able 
to ask you to come to Hawortli. Branwell seemed to have a 
pros])ect of getting employment, and I waited to know the 
result of his efforts in order to say, " Dear Ellen, come and see 
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us ” ; but the place (a secretaxyship to a Railroad Committee) 
is given to another person. Branwell still remains at home, 
and while he is here you shall not come. I am moi*e confirmed 
in that resolution the more I know of him. I wish I could say 
one word to you in his favour, but I cannot, therefore I will 
hold my tongue. 

'Emily and Anne wish me to tell you that they think it 
very unlikely for little Flossy to be expected to rear so 
numerous a family ; they think you are quite right in protest- 
ing against all the pups being preserved, for, if kept, they will 
pull their poor little mother to pieces. — 'V'ours faithfully, 

'C. B.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

^ April lith, 1840. 

^Dear Ellen, — I assure you I was ver}^ glad indeed to get 
your last note ; for when three or four days ela})sc‘d after my 
second despatch to you and I got no answer, 1 scarcely doubted 
something was wrong. It relieved me much to find my appre- 
hensions unfounded. I return you Miss Ringrosc s notes with 
thanks. 1 always like to read them, they appear to me so true 
an index of an amiable mind, and one not too conscious of its 
own worth ; beware of awakening in her this consciousness by 
undue praise. It is the privilege of simple-hearted, serisiblc, but 
not brilliant people, that they can he and do good without com- 
paring their own thouglits and actions too closely with those 
of other people, and thence drawing strong food for self- 
appreciation. Talented people almost always know full well 
the excellence that is in them. I wish I could say anything 
favourable, but how can wx be more comfortable so long as 
Branwell stays at home, and degenerates instead of inijiroving ? 
It has been lately intimated to him, that he would be received 
again on the railroad where he was formerly stationed if he 
would behave more steadily, but be refuses to make an effort ; 
he will not work ; and at home he is a drain on every resource — 
an impediment to all happiness. Rut there is no use in com- 
plaining. 

' My love to all. Write again soon. 

U5 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

V«n< nth, 1M8. 

* Dear Ellen, — I was glad to perceive, by the tone of your 
last letter, that you are beginning to be a little more 
settled. We, I am sorry to say, have been somewhat 
more harassed than usual lately. I’he death of Mr, Robinson, 
which took place about three weeks or a month ago, served 
Branwell for a j)retext to throw all about him into hubbub and 
confusion with his emotions, etc., etc. Shortly after came news 
from all hands that Mr. Robinson had altered his will before he 
died, and ofFec tually prevented all chance of a marriage between 
his widow and Branwell, by stipulating that she should not have 
a shilling if she ever ventured to re-open any communication 
with him. Of course he then became intolerable. To papa 
he allows rest neither day nor night, and he is continually 
screwing money out of him, sometimes threatening that he will 
kill himself if it is withheld from him. He says Mrs. Robinson 
is now insane ; that her mind is a eomphde wreck owing to 
remorse for lur conduct towards Mr. Robinson (whose end it 
aj)pears was hastened by distress of mind) and grief for having 
lost him. I do not know how much to l)elie\ e of what he says, 
but 1 fear she is very ill. Branwell declares that he neither 
can nor will do anything for himself. Good situations have been 
oHered him more than once, for which, by a fortnight's w'ork, 
he might have (pialilietl hnnself, hut he will do nothing, except 
drink and inake us all wretched. I had a note from PRlen 
Taylor a week ago, in which she remarks that letters were 
received from New Zealand a inuntli since, and that all was 
well. I should like to hear from you again soon. I hope one 
day to see Brookroyd again, though I think it will not be yet — 
these are not times of amusement. Love to all. C. B.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Haworth, March laf, 1847. 

^Dear Ellex, — Branwell has been conducting himself very 
badly lately. I expect from the extravagance of his behaviour, 
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and from mysterious hints he drops (for he never will speak out 
plainly), that we shall be hearing news of fresh debts contracted 
by him soon. The Misses Robinson, who had entirely ceased 
their correspondence with Anne for half a year after their father s 
death, have lately recommenced it. For a fortnight they sent 
her a letter almost every day, crammed with warm protestations 
of endless esteem and gratitude. They speak with great 
affection too of their mother, and never make any allusion 
intimating acquaintance with her errors. We take special care 
tliat Branwxll docs not know of their writing to Anne. My 
health is better ; 1 lay the blame of its feebleness on the cold 
weather more than on an uneasy mind, for, after all, I have 
many things to be thankful for. Write again soon. 

^C. BuoNTi-i.' 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

^ May UtK ^ 847 . 

^De\r Ellen, — We shall all be glad to see you on the 
Tliiirsday or Friday of next w'cek, whichever day will suit you 
best. About wiuit time will you be likely to get here, and 
how will you come ? By coach to Keighley, or by a gig all the 
W7iy to Haworth ? There must he no iiuj)ediments now } I 
cannot do with them, 1 w^ant very much to see you. I hope you 
will be decently coinforUblc while you stay. 

‘ Branw ell is quieter now , and for a good reason : he has got to 
the end of a c(»nsiderable sum of money, and consecpiently is 
obliged to restrict himself in some degree. You must expect 
to find him weaker in mind, and a conij)lete rake in appearance. 
I have no apprehension of his being at all uncivil to you ; on 
the contrary, he will be as smooth as oil. I j)ray for fine 
weather that we may be able to get out w bile you sbiy. Good- 
bye for the prc.sent. Prepare for much dulness and monotony. 
Give my love to all at Brookroyd. C. Bronte.* 

• TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

*July SSthf 1848. 

^ Dear Ellen, — Branwell is the same in conduct as ever. His 
constitution seems much shattered. Papa, and sonietimes alljof 
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us, have sad nights with him : he sleeps most of the day, and 
consequently will lie awake at night. But has not every house 
its trial ? 

^ Write to me very soon, dear Nell, and-— Believe me, yours 
sincerely, C. Bronte.* 

Branwell Brontci died on Sunday, September the 24tli, 
1848,^ and tlie two following letters from Charlotte to her 
friend Mr. Williams are j)eculiarly interesting. 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* October 1848. 

‘My dear Sir, — '‘We have hurried our dead out of our 
sight.*’ A lull begins to succeed the gloomy tumult of last 
week. It is not [lennitted us to grieve for him who is gone 
as others grieve for those they lose. The removal of our only 
brother nuist iieces.sanly he regarded by us rather in the light 
of a mercy than a eliastiseinent. Branwell was his father s and 
his sisters* pride and Iiope in boyhood, hut since manhood 
the case has been otherwise. It has been our lot to see him 
take a wrong bent ; to hope, expect, wait his return to the 
right ])ath ; to know^ the sickness of hope deferred, the dismay 
of prayer baffled; to experience despair at last — and now to 
behold the sudden early obscure close of what might have 
been a noble career. 

' I do not weep from a sense of bereavement — there is no 
prop withdrawn, no consolation torn away, no dear companion 
lost — but for tlic wreck of talent, the ruin of promise, the 
untimely dreary extinction of what might have been a burning 
and a shining light. My brother was a year my junior. I had 
aspirations and ambitions for him once, long ago — they have 
perished mournfully. Nothing remains of him but a memory 

1 There are two portraits of Branwell in existence, both ot them in the 
}H)saeHsiou of Mr. Nicholls. One of them is a nieilallion by his friend Le^dand, 
the other tlio silhouette which accomi)anic8 this chapter. Tliey both suggest, 
mainly on account of the clothing, a man of more mature years than Branwell 
actually attained to. 
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of errors and sufferings. There is such a bitterness of pity for 
his life and deaths such a yearning for the emptiness of his 
whole existence as I cannot describe. I trust time will allay 
these feelings. 

' My poor father naturally thought more of his only son than 
of his daughters^ and, much and long as he had suffered on 
his account, he cried out for his loss like David for that of 
Absalom — my son 1 my son ! — and refused at first to be com- 
forted. And then when I ought to have been able to collect my 
strength and be at hand to support him, I fell ill with an 
illness whose approaches I had felt for some time previously, 
and of which the crisis wvis hastened by the awe and trouble 
of the death-scene — the first I had ever witnessed. The past 
has seemed to me a strange week. Thank God, for my father's 
sake, I am better now, tliough still feeble. I wish indeed I 
had more general physicnl strength — the want of it is sadly in 
my way. 1 cannot do what I w'ould do for want of sustained 
animal spirits and efficient buddy vigour. 

^My unhappy brother never knew what liis sisters had done 
in literature — he w%*is not aware that tliey had ever published 
a line. We could not tell him of our efforts for fear of causing 
him too deep a pang of remorse for his ow n time mis-spent, 
and talents misapplied. Now he will never know'. I cannot 
dwell longer on the subject at present — it is too painful. 

^ I thank you for your kind sym])athy, and pray earnestly 
that your sons may all do well, and that you may be spared 
the sufferings my father has gone through. — Yours sincerely, 

'C. Bronte.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ IIa^vortii, October ^ th , 1848. 

^My dear Sir, — I thank you for your last truly friendly 
letter, and for the number of Blachwood which accompanied 
it. Both afrived at a time when a relapse of illness had 
depressed me much. Both did me good, especially the letter. 
I have only one fault to find with your expressions of friend- 
ship : they make me ashamed, because they seem to imply 
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that you think better of me than I merit. I believe you are 
prone to think too highly of your fellow-creatures in general— 
to see too exclusively the good points of those for whom you 
have a regard. Disappointment must be the inevitable result 
of this habit. Believe all men, and women too, to be dust and 
ashes — a spark of the divinity now and then kindling in the 
dull heaj) — that is all. When I looked on the noble face and 
forehead of iny dead brother (nature had favoured him with a 
fairer outside, as well as a finer constitution, than his sisters) 
and asked myself what had made him go ever wrong, tend ever 
downwards, when he had so many gifts to induce to, and aid in, 
an upward course, I seemed to receive an oppressive revelation 
of the feebleness <»f humanity — of the inadequacy of even genius 
to lead to true greatness if unaided by religion and principle. 
In the value, or even the reality, of these two things he would 
never believe till witiiin a few days of his end ; and then all 
at once he seemed to open his heart to a conviction of their 
existence anti worth. 'J’hc remembrance of this strange change 
now comforts my poor father greatly. I myself, with painful, 
mournful joy, heard him praying softly in his dying moments; 
and to the last prayer w liioli my father offered up at his bedside 
he added, Amen.” How unusual that word appeared from 
iiis lips, of course you, who did not know him, cannot conceive. 
Akin to this alteration was that in his feelings towards his re- 
lations — all the bitterness seemetl gone. 

* When the struggle was over, and a marble calm began to 
succeed the last dread agony, I felt, as I liad never felt before, 
that there was peace and forgiveness for him in Heaven. All 
his errors — to s})eak plainly, all his \iccs — seemed nothing to 
me ill that moment : every wrong he had done, every pain he 
had caused, vanislicd ; his sufferings only were remembered; 
tlie wrench to the natural affections only was left. If man can 
thus experience total oblivion of his fellow’s imperfections, how 
inueh more can the Eternal Being, who made man', forgive His 
creature ? 

‘ Had his sins been scarlet in their dye, I believe now they 
sae white as wool. He is at rest, and that comforts us all. 
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Long before he quitted this world, life had no happiness for 
him. 

* Blacht^ood* s mention of Jatie Eyre gratified me much, and 
M'ill gratify me more, I dare say, wlion the ferment of other 
feelings than that of literary ambition shall have a little sub- 
sided in my mind. 

^The doctor has told me I must not expect too rapid a 
restoration to health; but to-day I certainly feel better. I 
am thankful to say my father has hitherto stood the storm 
well ; and so have my dear sisters, to whose untiring care and 
kindness I am chiefly indebted for my present state of con- 
valescence. — Believe me, iny dear sir, yours faithfully, 

'C. Bronte.* 

The last letter in order of date that I have concerning 
Bran well is addressed to Ellen Nussey's sister: — 

TO MISS MKRCV NI^SSKY 

‘Uawoutii, Ortoher ] 848 . 

'My dear Miss NrssEV, — Aeeejit my sincere thanks for your 
kind letter. The event to which you allude came upon us with 
startling suddenness, and was a severe shock to us all. My poor 
brother has long had a shaken constitution, and during the 
summer his appetite had been dinnnished, and he had seemed 
weaker, but neither we, nor himself, nor any medical man who 
was consulted on the ease, thought it one of immediate danger. 
He was out of doors two days before death, and was only 
confined to bed one single day. 

' I thank you for your kind sympathy. Many, under the 
circumstances, would think our loss rather a relief than other- 
wise ; in truth, w^e must acknowdedge, in all humility and 
gratitude, t!iat Clod has greatly lemj)ercd judgment with mercy. 
But yet, as you doubtless know from experience, the last earthly 
separation cannot take place between near relatives without the 
keenest pangs on the part of the survivors. Every wrong and 
sin is forgotten then, pity and grief share the heart and the 
memory between them. Yet wc are not without comfort in our 
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affliction. A most propitious change marked the few last days 
of poor Branwell’s life : his demeanour, liis language, his senti- 
ments were all singularly altered and softened. This change 
could not be owing to the fear of death, for till within half-an- 
hour of his decease he seemed unconscious of danger. In God’s 
hands we leave him : He sees not as man sees. 

^ Papa, I am thankful to say, has home the event pretty well. 
His distress wvis great at first — to lose an only son is no ordinary 
trial, but his physical strength has not hitherto failed him, and 
he has now in a gre at measure recovered his mental composure ; 
my dear sisters are pretty w'cll also. Unfortunately, illness 
attacked me at the crisis w'hen strength was most needed. I 
bore uj) for a day or two, hojiing to be better, but got worse. 
Fever, sickness, total loss of appetite, and internal pain were the 
symptoms. T1 k“ doctor pronounced it to be bilious fever, but I 
think it must liavt‘ b<;en in a mitigated fonn ; it yielded to 
medicine and care in a few days. I was only confined to my 
bed a week, and am, I trust, nearly well now\ I felt it a 
grievous thing to be incapacitated from action and effort at a 
time when action and effort w’cre most called for. The past 
inontli seems an overclouded jicriod in my life. 

^ Give my best love to Mrs. Nussey and your sister, and — Believe 
me, iny dear Miss Nussey, yours sincerely, C. Bronte.’ 

Mij v}ihaj)pij brother never Iniciv u'hnt his had done 

in Uierntnre — he xens md (nectre that ihcij had ever published 
a line, 

Wlio that nvids these words addressed to Mr. Williams 
can for a nioinent imagine that Uharlotte is speaking other 
than the trutii ’f And yet we ha\e Mr. Grundy writing: 

Patrirh Brofife deelareiJ to vie that he "aTotc a great portion 
of^'Wuihcring' Ileig'hts" himself. 

And jMr. George Searlc Phillips, ^ with more vivid imagina- 
tion, describes llranwell holding forth to his friends in the 

^ In tlif Mirro>\ lS7i’. Mr, Vliilliiw, mnU'r the pheiuloiiym of ^January 
bcailo/ wrote a readable bjoijrnpljy of AVoiilbwoith. 
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parlour of the Black Bull at Haworth, upon the genius of 
his sisters, and upon the respective merits of Jaiie Eyre and 
other works. Mr. Leyland is even so foolish as to compare 
Bran well’s poetry with Emily’s, to the advantage of tlie 
former — which makes farther comment impossible. ‘My 
unhappy brother never knew what his sisters had done in 
literature’ — these words of Charlotte’s may be taken as final 
for all who had any doubts concerning the authorship of 
1 1 ^uthcrlng Heights. 
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EMILY JANE BRONTE 

Emiit Brontk is the sphinx of our modern literature. 
She eamo into heinj;; in the family of an obscure clergy- 
man, and she weiit out of it at twenty-nine years of age 
witliout leaving l)ehin(l her one single signilicant record 
which was any key to her (*.haracLer or to her mode of 
thought, save only th(‘ ojie famous novel, Wnthaing 
and a f(‘\v ))oems — some three or four of which 
will live in our poetic anthologies for ever. And she made 
no single friemd other than her sister Anne. With Anne 
she must have corresponded dining the two or three periods 
of her life wlien she was separated from that much loved 
sisler; and we may be sure that the corres|)ondence was of 
a singularly alleclionate character. Charlotte, who never 
came very near lo ht‘r in thought or sympathy, although 
she lovi'd her young(‘r sister so dei*])ly, addressed her in 
one letter as ‘ mine own bonnie love' ; and it is certain that 
her own lei tors to her two sisters, and j)articularly to Anne, 
must have been peculiarly tender and in no way lacking 
in abundant self-revelation. When Emily and Anne 
had both gone to the gra\e, (’harlotte, it is })robable, 
carefully destroyed (‘very scrap of their corresj)ondencc, 
and, indeed, of their literary eflects ; and thus it is that, 
apart from her books and litcTary fragments, we know Emily 
only by two formal letters to her sister's friend. Beyond 
these there is not one scraj) of information as to Emily's 
outlook upon life. In infancy she went with Charlotte to 
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Cowan Bridge, and was described by the governess as 
pretty little thing.’ In girlhood she went to Miss Wooler’s 
school at Roe Head ; but there, unlike Charlotte, she made 
no friends. She and Anne were inseparable when at home, 
but of what they said to one another there is no record. 
The sisteVs must have diflered in many ways. Anne, gentle 
and persuasive, grew up like Charlotte, devoted to the 
Christianity of her father and motlier, and entirely in 
harmony with all the conditions of a ])arsoiiagc. It is 
impossible to think that the author of ‘ The Old Stoic ’ and 
‘Last Lines’ was equally attached to the creeds of the 
churches ; but what Emily thought on religious subjects the 
world will never know. Mrs. Gaskell put to Miss Nussey 
this very question ; ‘ What was Emily’s religion ?’ But Emily 
was the last person in the world to have spoken to the most 
friendly of visitors about so sacred a theme. For a short 
time, as we know, Emily wm in a school at Law Hill near 
Halifax — a Miss Patchet’s.^ She was, for a still longer 
period, at tlie Heger Pensionnat at Brussels. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
business was to write the life of Cliarlolte Bronle and not of 
her sister Emily; and as a result there is little enough of 
Emily in Mrs. GaskelTs book — ik» record of the Halifax and 
Brussels life as seen through Emily’s eye's. Time, how- 
ever, luvs brought its revenge. The cult which started 
w'itli Mr. Sydney Dobell, and found poetic expression in 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's line lines on her, 

^ Wliosc soul 
Knew no fellow for might, 

Pnsbioii, vehemence, 

During, siiiee Ryron died,’^ 

* Charlotte writes from Dewsbury Moor (October 2, 1830); — ‘My sister Emily 
is gone into n situation as teacher in a largo school of near forty jjupils, near 
Halifax, I li.'H'o luid one letter from her since her departure — it give^ mi appal- 
ling account of her duties. Hard labour from six in tli« morning until near 
eleven at night, with only one lialf-hour of exerciso between. This is nlavcry. 
I fear she will never stand it.’ — Mrs. Oaskell’s Lift. 

2 JIau'orth Churchyard^ A pril 1855, 1)3' Matthew Arnold. Macmillan & (’o. 
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culminated in an enthusiastic eulogy by Mr. Swinburne, who 
placed her in the very forefront of English women of genius. 

We have said that Emily Bronte is a sphinx whose riddle 
no amount of research will enable us to read; and this 
chapter, it may be admitted, adds but little to the longed- 
for knowledge of an interesting personality. One scrap of 
Emily’s handwriting, of a personal character, has indeed 
come to me — overlooked, I doubt not, by Charlotte when 
she burnt her sister’s effects. I have before me a little tin 
box about two inches long, wliich one day last year Mr. 
Nicholls turned out from the bottom of a desk. It is of a 
kind in which one might keep pins ol- beads, certainly of no 
value whatever apart from its associations. Within were 
four little pieces of paper neatly folded to the size of a 
sixpence. These papers were covered with handwriting, two 
of them by Emily, and two by Anne Brontl\ They revealed 
a pleasant if eccentric arrangement on the part of the sisters, 
which appears to have been settled upon even after they had 
passed tlieir tweiilieth year. They had agreed to write a 
kind of reminiscence every four years, to be opened by 
Emily on her birthday. The papers, however, tell their 
own story, and I give first the two which were written 
ill 1841. Emily writes at Haworth, and Anne from 
her situation as govenv\ss to IMr. llobinson'’s children at 
Thorp Green. At tliis time, at any rate, Emily w^as fairly 
happy and in excellent health ; and although it is five years 
from the publication of I he volume of ])oems, she is full of 
literary jirojects, as is also her sister Anne. The Gmdaland 
ChrotiwlcSj to whicli reference is made, must remain a 
mystery for us. '^I'hey wore doubtless destroyed, with 
abundant other memorials of Emily, by the heart-broken 
sister who survived her. We have plentiful mf^tcrial in the 
way of childish effort by Charlotte and by Branwell, but 
there is hardly a scrap in the early handwriting of Emily and 
Anne. This clia{)ter would have been more interesting if 
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only one possessed Solala VernorCs Life by Anne Bronte, 
or the Gondaland Chronicles by Eraily ! 

A PAPER to he opened 
when Anne is 
25 years old^ 

or my next birthday after 

if 

all be well, 

Emily Jane Bi'ontt, July the 1841. 

It is Friday evenings 7icar 9 o'clock — wild rainy weather^ 
1 am seated in the dining-rooiUy having just concluded tidy- 
ing our desk hoses ^ xvriting this document. Papa is in the 
parlour — aunt upstairs in her room. She has been reading 
Blackwood’s Magazine to papa. Victoria and Adelaide are 
ensconced m the peat-house. Keeper is in the kitchen — Hero 
in his cage. JVe are all stout and hearty^ as I hope is the case 
with Charlotte^ Branwell^ and Ann(\ of xchorn the first is at 
John White, Esq. ^ CJppcTicood House, Rawdon ; the second is at 
Luddenden Foot ; and the third is, I hcUeve, at Scarborough^ 
efiditing perhaps a paper corresponding to this. 

A scheme is at present in agitation for setting us up in a 
school of our own; as yet nothing is determined, but 1 hope 
and trust it may go on and prosper and answer our highest 
expectations. This day four years 1 wonder whether we shall 
still be df'Ogging on in our present condition or established to 
our hearts'' content. Time will show. 

I guess that at the time appointed for the opening (f this 
paper we, i.e. Charlotte, Anne, and I, shall be all merrily seated 
in our oxvn sitting-room in some pleasant and fourlshing semi- 
nary, having Just gathered in for the midsummer ladyday. 
Our debts will be paid off, and we shall have cash in hand to a 
considerable amount. Papa, aunt, and Branwell will either 
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have been or he coming to visit us. It will be a Jim warm 
summer evening very different from this bJeaJc look-out ^ and 
Anne and I will perchance slip out into the garden for a few 
minutes to peruse our paper s» I hope cither this or something 
better will be the case. 

The Goiidaliaiid are at present In a threatening state, but 
there is no open mipture as yet. All the princes and princesses 
of the Uoyalty arc at the Palace (f Instruction. I have a 
good many books on hand, hut I am sorry to say that as usual 
I make small progress with any. However, I haw just made 
a new regularity paper! and I must Mirh sap to do great 
things. And tunc I close, sending from fur an exhortation of 
courage^ hoys! courage, to exiled and harassed Anne, icishing 
she teas here. 

Anne, as I have said, writes from Thorp (ireen. 

July the {M)ihy \.i). 1811. 

This is Kmilifs hlrthdity. She has now completed her 
ijear, and is, I believe, at home. Charlotte is a governess in the 
JamiJy of Mr. 117/ /7r. JJranwrll is a clerk in the railroad 
station at Luddenden Foot., and I am a governess in the family 
(f Mr. lioh’inson. I dislike the situation and. zeish to change 
it Jbr another. I am m^w at Scarborough. My pupils arc 
gone to bed and I am hastening to finish this bfore I follow 
them. 

TIV arc thinking if setting u/i a school (if our ozvn, bid uothing 
definite is settled about it //t/, and we do not know zcheiher zee 
shall he able to or not. I hope we sladl. And I wonder zchat 
zeill be our condition and how or where zee shall all be on 
this day Jour years heme; at zehuh iinu\ fall be zcell, I shall 
be 25 years and G months old, Kmily zeill be years old, 
liranwcU 28 years and 1 month, and Charlotte years and 
a (piarter. ITe are noze all sejuiratc and not likely to meet 
again Jor many a iceary week, but zee are none if us ill 
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that I know of and all are doing scnnething for our own 
livelihood except Emily ^ who^ however^ is as busy as any ofuSf 
and in reality earns her food and rawient as much as icc do. 

How litt/e know we what we are 
How lees what we may be! 

Four years ago 1 xcas at school. Since then I have been a 
governess at Blake Hall^ left it^ come to Thorp Green^ and 
seen the sea and York Minster. Emily has been a teacher at 
Miss Pat chefs school^ and left it. Charlotte has left Miss 
Woolcrs.^ been a governess at Mrs. Sidgiciclfs^ left her^ and 
gone to Mrs. Whitens. Branxcell has given vp painthig^ been 
a tutor in Cumberland., lift /7, and become a clerk on the rail- 
road. Tabby has If Martha Brown has come in her place. 
\Vc have got Keeper., got a sweet little rat and lost it., and 
also got a hawk. Got a xcild goose which has floxen axcay^ 
and three tame oncs^ one of xchich has been killed. All these 
diversities., xvith many others^ are things we did not expect or 
foresee in the July o/‘18f3T. What xcil! the next Jour years 
bring forth ? Providence only knirws. Bat xce oi/rselves 
have sustaiiu’d very litt/e alteration since that time, I have 
the same faults that I had then., only 1 laive more xcisdoin and 
experience., and a little more self possession thap I then enjoyed. 
Ilirw xeill it he zehen wc open this paper and the one Emily has 
xeritten? I xconder ichethcr the Gond.'iliand xcill still be 
JJouri.shing^ and xchat xeill he their condition. I am now 
engaged in xeriiing thejourth rW/zwr o/ SoL-ila Vcrnoirs Life. 

For .some time I have looked npon 25 as a> sort rf era in 
my existence. It may prove a true presentiment., or it may 
be only a superstitious Janey ; the latter setrns most likely^ hut 
time xeill show. 

Anne Bi'onii}. 

Let us next take up the otlier two little scraps of paper. 
They are dated July the 501 1), 1815, or Lmily's tweiity- 
seventh l)irtlida\. Many things have hapjxnied, as slie says. 
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She has been to Brussels, and she has settled definitely at 
home again. They arc still keenly interested in literature, 
and we still hear of the Gondals. There is wonderfully little 
difference in the tone or spirit of the journals. The con- 
cluding ‘best wi.slies for this wliole house till July the 
30th, 184-8, and as inucb longer as may be,' contain no pre- 
monition of coming disaster. Yet July 1848 was to find 
Bran well Bronte on the verge of tlic grave, and Emily on 
her deathbed. She died on the 14ih of December of that 
year. 


Ilaicorih^ Thnrsday^ July SOth^ 1845. 

My birthday — slunccry^ breezy^ cool. I am twenty-seven 
years old to-day. This ynornin^ Anvc aiid I opened the 
papers we wrote four i/ear.'i since^ on my twenty-third birth- 
day. This paper we intend., if all be well., to open on my 
thirtieth — three years hence., in 1848. Since the 1841 paper 
the following events have talcen place. Our school scheme 
has been ahandonedy and instead Charlotte and I xcent to 
lirussels on the Sth of February 184S. 

Branwell left his plaee at Luddenden Foot. C, and I 
returned f rom Bru.s.seh\ November Sth 1842, in consequence 
of aunfs death. • 

Branwell went to Thorj) Green as a tutor., where Anne 
still continued y January IS 1-3. 

Charlotte returned to Bru.ssels the same mouthy and, after 
staying' a yeaVy came bach a^uiin on New Veai-^s Day 1844. 

Anne le/l her situation at Thorp Green of her own accord^ 
JunclH&). 

Anne and 1 icent our Jir.st lonp:' journey by ourselves 
foffcthery IcaviUj^ home on the 30/7/ qfJunCy Monday^ sleeping 
at Yorliy returning to Keighley Tuesday evenhigy sleeping 
there and lealking home on ^Vedne.^day morning. Though 
the weather teas broken 7cc enjoyed ourselves very much, 
except during a few hours at Bradford, And during our 
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excurfiion we were^ Ronald Ma^alffm^ Henry Angora^ Julld 
Angiistcena.^ Rosabella EsmaJdan, Ella ami Julian Egremont^ 
Catharim Navarre^ and Cordelia F}t::aphnold^ escaping from 
the palaces of instruction to join the Royalists who arc 
hard driven at present by the victorious Republicans, The 
Gondals still four'ish bright as ever, I am at present writing 
n work on the First War, Anne has been writing some 
ariicles on this, and a book by Henry Sophona, We intend 
sikking firm by iJw rascals as long as they delight us, 
which I am glad to say they do at present, I should have 
mentioned that last summer the school scheme was revived 
in full vigour. We had pr'ospcctuscs printed, despatched 
letter's to all acquaintances imparting our plans, and did 
our little all; but it iv as found no go. Xozc I dorit desire 
a school at all, and none of us have any great longing for 
it. We have cash enough frr our present zcants. Tilth a 
prospect of accumulation. We are all in decent health, 
only that papa has a com plaint in his eyes, arul with the 
cxccplion of B., 7vho, I hope, will he better and do better 
hereafter. I am quite contented for myself: not trs idle as 
foi'incrly, altogcihcr as hearty^ and having learnt to make 
the most of the present and long for the fat arc with the 
Jidgciincss that 1 cannot do all I wish ; seldom or ever 
troubled with noihirjg to do, and merely desiring that every- 
body could he as comjbriahlc as myself and as andesponding, 
and then we should have a very tolerable wor'hl of it. 

By mistake I find zee have opened the paper on the 31,9^ 
instetal rf the 30///. Yesterday zcas much such a day as 
th/s, hut the morning zcas divine. 

Tabby, zvJio zcas gone in our last paper, is come back, and 
has Ihed with us tzco years and a half and Is in good health, 
.Martha, whp also departed, is here too. fr6’ have Flossy ; 
got and lost Tiger; lost the hawk Hero, Tvhkh, with the 
geese, zcas given away, and Is doubtless dead, for zchen J 
came hack from Brussels I inquired on all hands and could 
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hear nothing of htm. Tiger died carhj last year. Keeper 
and Flosny arc also the canary acquired four years 
since. Wc are nozv all at hovic^ and lilcely to he there some 
time, Bramccll went to Liverpool on Tuesday to stay a 
tceeJe. Tah})y has just been teasing rnc to turn as formerly 
to ^ PillopuiaU\ Anne and 1 should have picked the black 
currants if it had heoi fine and sunshiny, / must hurry 
off voxo to my turning and ironing. 1 have jdeniy of xcork 
on hands,, and zeriting,, and am altogether full of business. 
With best zeishcs for the zvholc liou.sc till 184S, July 30^7j, 
azid as much longer as may bcy — / conclude. Emily Bronte. 

Liii.'illy, I ^iv(‘ Ainu's last fragment, concerning which 
silence is (‘ssenUal. Inter])retation of most of the references 
would he mere guess-work. 

Thursday,, July the 31.s7, Yesterday zeas Kmilfs 

birthday,, and the time zcheti zee should have opened our 
184/5 pape)\ hut by mistake uv’ opened it to-day iiistcad. 
Hozc many things have hajipened since if zcas zeriften — some 
pleasant. ,some far otherzeise. Vet I zcas then at Thoi’p 
(ireen^ and naze 1 am only j tost escaped from it. I zcas 
zeishing to leave it then, and if J had knozen that I had, 
four years longer to ,sfay how zeretched 1 .shoidd hazw been; 
but during my stay / have had ,some very unpleasant and 
nndreamt-qf e,rperience (f human nature. Others have seen 
more (hauges. Charlotte has le/l Mr. n7//7e'.v and been 
tzeiee to Brussels. :ehne ,she stayed each time nearly a year, 
Emily has been there too,, and stayed nearly a year. Bran- 
zcell has le/l Luddenden Foot, and been a tutor at jfhorp 
(ireen,, and had much tribulation and ill health. lie zcas 
very ill on Thursday, but he zeent zeith John Brozen to 
Liverpool, zehere he noze is. 1 suppose; and *zce hope he 
zeill be better and do better in future. This is a dismal, 

cloudy, zeef ei'cning. ITc have had ,w far a ve?y cold 
zeet summer. Charlotte has lately been to llaihcrsage,, in 
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Derbyshire^ m a visit of three weeks to Ellen Nussey, She 
is now sitting sewing in the dining-room, Emily is ironing 
upstairs. I am sitting in the dining-room in the rocking- 
chair hforc tliefire with my feet on the fender. Papa is in the 
parlour. Tabby and Martha arc^ I think ^ in the kitchen. 
Keeper and Flossy are^ I do not know where. Little Dick is 
hopping in his cage. When the last paper was written xce 
were thinking of setting itp a school. The scheme has been 
(Iropt^ and long after taken up again and dropt again because 
wc could not get pupils. Charlotte is thinking about getting 
another situation. She zeishes to go to Paris. Will she 
go ? She has let Flossy in^ by-thc-byy and he is now 
lying on the s(fa. Emily is engaged in zvriting the 
Emperor Julius'‘s life. She has read some (f it., and I 
want very much to hear the rest. She is zeriting some 
poetry., too. I zconder zvhat it is about ^ I have begun 
the third volume o/‘ l\assa^cs in the Life of an Individnal. 
I wish I had Jiuished it. 'This after noou I began to set 
about making my grey figured silk frock that zcas dyed 
at Keighley. What .sort (fa hand .sJudl I vuike (fit? 
K. and I have a great deal of work to do. When shall 
wc sensibly diminish it ? 1 want to get a habit (f early 

rising. Sludl 1 succeed? UV have not yet finished our 
(lonclal Chronicles that zee began three years and a half 
ago. When will they be done? The Condals are at pre- 
sent in a .sad .state. The Republicans are uppcrmo.st, hut 
the Royalists are not (juite overcome. The young .sovereigns^ 
with their brothers and sisters., arc .still at the P(daee of 
Insfr^iciion. The Uni(jue Society, above half a year ago. 
Wire zenrehrd on a de.scrt island as they zee re I'ciurning from 
Ciitul. They arc still there, but zee hazr not plat/ed at them 
much yet. •The Goudals iu general arc not in fir, si-rate play- 
ing condition. Will they improve ? I zconder hoze zee shall all 
be and zchere and how situated on the thirtieth of July 1848, 
when, if zee arc (dl alive, Emily will he ju.st 30. / sludl 
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he in wff ^th year^ Charlotte in her QSrd^ and BmmM in 
his d&nd; and what changes shall we have seen and hujwn; 
and shall we be much changed ourselves ? I hope not, for the 
worse at least I for rny part cannot well he flatter or older 
in mind than I am now. Hoping for the best, / conelude. 

Anne Brofite, 

Exactly fifty years were to elapse before these pieces of 
writing saw the liglit. Tlic interest which must always 
centre in Emily Ilrontii amply justifies my publishing a 
fragment in facsimile; and it has the greater moment on 
account of the rough drawing which Emily has made of 
herself and of her dog Keeper. Emily’s taste for drawing 
is a pathetic element in her always pathetic life. I have 
seen a number of her sketches. Tlierc is one in the pos- 
session of Mr. Nicholls of Keeper and Flossy, the former 
the bull-dog which followed her to the grave, the latter 
a little King Charlie which one of the Miss Robinsons 
gave to Anne. The skeicli, however, like most of Emily’s 
drawings, is technically full of errors. She was not a born 
artist, and jmssibly she had not the best opportunities of 
becoming one by hard work. Another drawing before me 
is of the hawk mentioned in tlie above fragment ; and yet 
another is of the dog Growler, a ])rodecessor of Keeper, which 
is not, however, mentioned in the correspondence. Upon 
Emily Bronte, the ])oet, 1 do not proj)ose to write here. 
She left behind her, and Charlotte |)rescrved, a manuscript 
volume containing the whole of the poems in the two collec- 
tions of her verse, and there are other poems not yet pub- 
lished. Hero, for example, are some verses in which the 
Gondals make a sliglit reappearance. 


C.LEXEDEN’S DREAM. 

* Tell me, wdicthcr is it winter 
Say how long my sleep has been. 
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Have the woods I left so lovely 
Lost their robes of tender green ? 

^ Is the morning slow in coming ? 

Is the night time loth to go ? 

Tell me, are the dreary mountains 
Drearier still with drifted snow ? 

Captive, since thou saw'est the forest. 
All its leaves have died away. 

And another March has woven 
Garlands for another May. 

*** Ice has barred the Arctic waters ; 

Soft Southern winds have set it free ; 
And once more to deep green valley 
Golden flowers might welcome thee.” 

^Watcher in this lonely prison. 

Shut from joy and kindly air. 

Heaven descending in a vision 
Taught my soul to do and bear. 

^ It was night, a night of winter, 

I la3’^ on the dungeon floor. 

And all other sounds w'cre silent— 
All, except the river's roar. 

'Over Death and Desolation, 

Fircless hearths, and lifeless homes; 
Over orjflians' heartsick sorrows. 
Patriot fathers' bloody' tombs ; 

'Over friends, that my arms never 
Might embrace in love again ; 
Memory ponderous until madness 
Struck its poniard in my brain, 

'Deepest slumbers followed raving. 
Yet, methought, I brooded still ; 

Still I saw my country bleeding. 
Dying for a Tyrant's will, 
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^ Not because my bliss was blasted. 

Burned within the avenging’ flame ; 

Not because my scattered kindred 
Died in woe or lived in shame. 

^ God doth know I would have given 
Every bosom dear to me, 

C‘ould tliat sacrifice hav^e purchased 
Torture<l Oondars liberty ! 

‘ But that at Ambition's bidding 
All her cherished hopes should wane. 
That her noblest sons should muster. 
Strive and fight and fall in vain. 

* Hut and castle, hall and cottage. 

Roofless, crumbling to the ground. 

Mighty Heaven, a gl«*id Avenger 
Thy eternal Justice found. 

^ Yes, the arm that once would shudder 
J^ven to grieve a wounded deer, 

1 beheld it, unrelenting, 

C'lothe in blood its sovereign's prayer. 

‘ Glorious Dream ! I saw the city 
Blazing in Iinjierial shine. 

And among adoring thousands 
Stood a man of form divine. 

^ None nccul point the princedy victim — 
Now lie smiles with royal ]>ride ! 

Now his glance is bright as lightning. 

Now' the knife is in his side ! 

^ Ah ! I saw how’ death could tlarken,. 
Darken that triumphant eye ! 

His red heart's blood tlreuched my dagger 
My ear drank his tlying sigh ! 
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^Shadows come ! what means this midnight ? 

O my God, I know it all ! 

Know the fever dream is over, 

Unavenged, the Avengers fall ! ’ 

There are, indeed, a few fragments, all written in that 
tiny handwriting which the girls affected, and bearing 
various dates from 1833 to 1840. A new edition of Emily’s 
poems, will, by virtue of these verses, have a singular interest 
for her admirers. With all her gifts as a poet, however, 
it is by Wutliering Heights that Emily Bronte is best 
known to the world ; and the weirdness and force of that 
book suggest an inquiry concerning the influences which 
produced it. Dr. Wright, in his entertaining book, The 
Brojites in Ireletnd^ recounts the story of Patrick Bronte’s 
origin, and insists that it was in listening to her father’s 
anecdotes of liis own Irish experiences that Emily obtained 
tlie weird material of Wuthcring Heights, It is not, of 
course, enough to point out tliat Dr. Wright’s story of the 
Irish Brontes is full of contradictions. A number of tales 
picked up at random from an illiterate peasantry might 
very well abound in inconsistencies, and yet contain some 
measure of truth. But nothing in Dr. IVright’s narrative 
is confirmed, save only the fact that Patrick Bronte con- 
tinued throughout his life in some slight measure of corre- 
spondence with his brothers and sisters — a fact rendered 
sufficiently evident by a perusal of his will. Dr. Wright 
tells of many v isits to Ireland in order to trace the Bronte 
traditions to their source ; and yet he had not — in his first 
edition — market! the elementary fact that the registry of 
births in County Down records the existence of innumerable 
Bruntys and of not a single Brontes Dr. Wright probably 
made his inquiries with the stories of Emily and (Jharloltc 
well in mind. He sought for similar traditions, and the 
quick-witted Irish peasantry gave him all that he wanted. 
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They served up and embellished the current traditions of 
the neighbourhood for his benefit, as the peasantry do 
everywhere for folklore enthusiasts. Charlotte Bronte'^s 
uncle Hugh, we are told, read the Quarterly Review article 
upon Jane Eyre^ and, armed with a shillelagh, came to 
England, in order to wreak vengeance upon the writer of 
the bitter attack. He landed at Liverpool, walked from 
Liverpool to Haworth, saw his nieces, who ‘gathered round 
him,’ and listened to his account of his mission. He then 
went to London and made abundant inquiries — but why 
pursue this ludicrous story further ? In the first place, the 
Quarterly Review article was published in December 1848 — 
after Emily was dead, and while Anne was dying. Very 
soon after the review ay)peared Charlotte w^as informed of its 
authorship, and references to Miss Rigby and the Quarterly 
are found more than once in her correspondence with Mr. 
Williams.^ 

This is a lengthy digression from the story of Emily’s life, 
but it is of moment to discover whether there is any evi- 
dence of influences other than those which her Yorkshire 
home aflbrded. I have discussed the matter with Miss 
Ellen Nusscy, and with Mr. Nicholls. Miss Nussey never, 
in all her visits to Haworth, heard a single reference to the 
Irish legends related by Dr. Wright, and firmly believes 
them to be mythical. Mr. Nicholls, during the six years 
that he lived alone at the parsonage with his father-in- 
law, never heard one single word from Mr. Bronte — who 
was by no means disposed to reticence — about these stories, 
and is also of oy:)inion that they are purely legendary. 

It hfis been suggested that Emily would have been guilty 
almost of a crime to have based the more sordid y^art of her 
narrative uy)on her brother’s transgressions. This is sheer 
nonsense. She wn*ote Wutlirrinff Heights because she was 
imyK'lled thereto, and the book, with all its morbid force 

1 See cliap. xiii., page 346. 
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and fire, will remain, for all time, as a monument of the most 
striking genius that nineteenth century womanhood has 
given us. It was partly her life in Yorkshire — the local 
colour was mainly derived from her brief experience as a 
governess at Halifax — but it was partly, also, the German 
fiction which she had devoured during the Brussels period, 
that inspired Wutlicring Heights} 

Here, however, is a glimpse of Emily Bronte on a more 
human side. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

^ March 2i)th, 1844, 

'Dear Nell, — I got home safely, and was not too much tired 
on arriving at Haworth. I feel rather better to-day than I have 
been, and in time I hope to regain more strength. I found 
Emily and Papa well, and a letter from Branwell intimating 
that he and Anne are pretty wxll too. Emily is much obliged 
to you for the flower seeds. She wishes to know if the Sicilian 
jioa and crimson corn-flower are hardy Howers, or if they are 
delicate, and should be sown in warm and sheltered situations? 
Tell me also if you went to Mrs. John Swain’s on Friday, and if 
you enjoyed yourself; talk to me, in short, as you would do if 

^ The most effective repf^u to Dr. Wripht's book that I have seen was pub- 
Itshccl in The Westminster Review for October The author^ the Rev. 

Antjus Mackay, ernphnsisis inth (fftct the 'Diconsistcnrics in Dr. Wright's 
iiccovnt of the Bronte ancestry; and concerning the swjgcstion that Emily 
founded AVutheriug IIcii;lit.s certain Irish family traditions, has the 

foUoiciiu/ pregnant rcnuirKs — * The irnth-loving Charlotte's account of the 
'matter must necessarily be final. She might blamvhssly have kept silence about 
the oritiin <>/ Wiithcrmg ITeij^hts, but she irould turci' have deliberately misled 
vs, and. she tells ns distinctly in her preface to her sister's book that the materials 
of AVntliciing Heights mei'c gathered 'in Yorkshire. Speaking of Emily S 
aloofness from all her neighbours she says. “ Yet she knew them; knew their 
ways, their language, their family histones : she could hear of them with interest, 
and talk of them with detail, minute, graphic, and accurate; hut with them she 
rardy exchanged a word. Jlenec it ensued that what her rnitul had gathered of 
the rial concern mg them was too exclusively confined to those tragic and terrible 
traits of which, in listening to the secret annals of every rude vicinage, the 
memory is sometimes compelled to receive the impress. Her imagination, which 
was a spirit more sombre than snnni/, more powerful than sportive, found in 
such traits material whence it wrought creations like llcathcliffe, like Earnshaw, 
like Caiherint.*’ To all who really know Charlotte's character this is conclusive 
and final. Had both plot and characters been derived from the history of an 
ancestor these words would never have hen writtenf 
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and inclination. I know your time is too fully occupied and 
too valuable to be often at the service of any one individual. 

‘You are not far wrong in your judgment respecting Wuthering 
Heights and Agfies Grey, tlllis has a strong, original mind, full 
of strange though sombre power. When he writes poetry that 
power sj)eaks in language at once condensed, elaborated, and 
refined, but in prose it breaks forth in scenes which shock 
more than they attract. Ellis will imj)rove, however, because 
he knows his defects. Agnes Grey is the mirror of the mind 
of the writer. 'J'he orthography and punctuation of the books 
are mortifying to a degree: almost all the errors that were 
corrected in the proof-sheets appear intact in what should 
have been the fair copies. If Mr. Newby always does business 
in this way, few' authors would like to have him for their 
publisher a second time. — llelicve me, dear sir, vours respect- 
fully, C. Rkll/ 

When was performed at aLondon theatre — and it 

lias been more than once ada))ted for the stage, and performed 
inaiiv hundreds of times in li^ngland and America — (’harlotto 
Bronte wrote to her friend Mr. AVilJiams as follows: — 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* Fch'uarj/ 1848 . 

*Dkaii Sin, — A representation of Jane Eyre at a minor 
theatre would no doubt be a rather afllieting s})eotacle 
to the author of that work. 1 suppose all would 1)C wa)fnlly 
exaggerated and painfully vulgarised by tlie actors and 
actresses on such a stage. What, 1 cannot help asking myself, 
Avould they make of Mr. Hochester? And the ]>icture my 
fancy conjures up by way of rcjily is a somewhat humiliating 
one. What would they make of J.ine Eyre? I see something 
very pert and very affected as an answer to that query. 

‘ Still, were it in iny power, J should certainly make a point 
of being myself a witness of the exhibition. Could 1 go 
(julelly and alone, 1 undoubtedly should go; I .should endeavour 
to endure both rant and whine, .strut and grimace, for the 
sake of the useful observations to be collected in such a scene. 
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^ As to whether I wish you to go, that is another question. 
I am afraid I have hardly fortitude enough really to wish it. 
One can endure being disgusted with one’s own work, but 
that a friend should share the repugnance is unpleasant. 
Still, I know it would interest me to hear both your account 
of the exhibition and any ideas which the effect of the various 
parts on the spectatoi*s might suggest to you. In short, I 
should like to know what you would think, and to hear what 
you would say on the subject. Ihit you must not go merely 
to satisfy my curiosity ; you must do as you think proper. 
Whatever you decide on will content me : if you do not go, 
you will be spared a vulgarising impression of the book ; if 
you do go, I shall perhaps gain a little information — either 
alternative has its advantage.^ 

' I am glad to hear that the second edition is selling, for the 
sake of Messrs. Smitli & Elder. 1 rather feared it would 
remain on hand, and occasion loss. JVidlicring Heights it 
appears is selling too, and consc(juenLly Mr. Newby is getting 
into marvellously good tune with his authors. — I remain, my 
dear sir, yours faithfully, (kniHicii Iha.i..' 

I print the above letter here because of its sefjuel, whicli 
has something to say of Isllis — of Ebnily Bronte. 

^ Although JancEiirc has been dramatised by several hands, tlio play has 
never been as popular as one might suppose fiom a story of such thrilling 
incident. I can find no trace of the jiarticular version which is referred to in this 
letter, but in the next year the novel was dramatised by John llrougham, the 
actor and dramatist, and produced in NewYoik o»t Waich 181!). lirougham is 
rather an iiitere.sting figure. An Irishman by bn t li, he had a rlie((uered experience 
of every phase of theatrical life both in Loudon and New York. It was he who 
adapted ‘The Queen’s Motto’ and ‘Lady Audlcy’s Secret,’ and he collaborated 
with Dion Boucicault in ‘London Assurance.’ In 1810 he seems to have been 
managing Niblo’s Garden in New Yoik, and in the following year the L^’ceuin 
Theatre in Broadway. Mios VV^emyss took the title role in J<tnr Etire^ J, Gilbert 
was Rochester, and Mrs. J. Gilbert was Lad^ Ingram ; and though the play proved 
only moderately’ successful, it was revived m IHhb at Laura Keene’s Varieties at 
New York, with Laura Keene as Jane Eyie. 'I'ln^ version has been publislicd 
by Samuel French, and i.s also in Dick's /Vn/i// /Voim. Dh ided into five Acts and 
twelve Scenes, Brougham starts the story at Lowood Acad<;my. 1'ho second Act 
introduces us to Roche-ster’s house, and the curtain descindb in the fourth ns Jane 
announces that the house is in ilamcs. At the end of the fifth, Biougham repro- 
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TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ Fchrmry l&th^ 1848 . 

^Dear Sir, — Your letter, as you may fancy, has given me 
something to think about. It has presented to my mind a 
curious picture, for the description you give is so vivid, I 
seem to realise it all. I wanted information and I have got 
it. You have raised the veil from a corner of your great world 
— your London — and have shown me a glimpse of what I 
might call loathsome, but which I prefer calling strange. Such, 
then, is a sani])le of wliat amuses the metropolitan populace ! 
Such is a view of one of their haunts ! 

‘ Lid I not say that I would have gone to this theatre and 
witnessed this e\lnl)ition if it had been in my power? What 
absurdities peojile utter when they speak of they know not 
what ! 

^ You must try now to forget entirely what you saw. 

'As to iny next hook, I suppose it will grow to maturity in 

ducod verhittim inucli of the conveisntion of the (luilf>giic between Kochestcr and 
J.-iiie. tlio best -known dmiriatisalion of the novel wan that by the late 

"W. C. "WiIIh, who divided tlu* htoi\ into four Acts. His play was produced on 
Saturday, Drccmlier 2d, 1882, at the Globe Theatre, by Mrs. iknmrd-Cccre, 
with the following cast : — 


Jane Pi/re^ 

Mis. I’cinaid-lleeu;. 

Jjfuhj JiUfrniii, , 

. . . Miss ('arlotta Ijcoloroq. 

Jllanrhr Inarmn, 

. . . ?.Iiss Kate iSishop. 

Alar ft hvjrain, . 

. . . Mi.ss Maggie Hunt. 

H/'/ii.s Beech t il, . 

. jNIiss Nellie Jordan. 

Atr». Fairf(i,r, . 

■^ii'^s Aleves Leighton. 

Grace Poole ^ 

. . , Masstm. 

Btriha, 

, . . ''.Iiss D'Alin.ame, 

Athh', 

. Mdlle. (acmcuce Colic. 

Mr. Jloch cuter, . 

. Mr. Charles Kelly. 

Lord JhtanoiKf, 

. . . Mr, A. M Denison. 

Per. Mr. Priet, 

. . . Mr. H. E. Russel. 

Nat L(C, . 

Mr. II. H. Cameron. 

James, 

"Mr. 0. Stevens. 


Mr. dis confined the story to 'I'hoinficld Hall. Om* cntic dosetibed the 
drainn at the time as ‘not so much a play ns a long conversatiiAi,’ A few years 
iig<* dames AVillmg made a inelotlraina of Javi h'/irr under the title of Poor 
Jifhfiums. This jiiece vva.s pcifi>nncd at the Standard, Surrey, and Park 
d'beatres. A version of the story, dramatised b\ Charlotte Diroh -Pfeiffer, called 
l)ic Waisc von Lou'ood, has been rather pu])ulai in Germany. 
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time, as grass grows or corn ripens ; but I cannot force it. It 
makes slow progress tlius far: it is not every day, nor even 
every week that I can write what is worth reading; but I 
shall (if not hindered by other matters) be industrious when the 
humour comes, and in due time I hope to see such a result as I 
shall not be asliamed to offer 3 on, my publishers, and the public. 

‘ Have you not two classes of writers — the author and the 
bookmaker? And is not the latter more prolific than the 
former? Is he not, indeed, wonderfull 3 ^ fertile ; but does the 
public, or the publisher even, make much account of his 
productions? Do not both tire of him in time? 

'Is it not because authors aim at a style of living better 
suited to merchants, ])rofessed gain-soekcrs, that they are often 
compelled to degenerate to mere bookmakers, and to find the 
great stimulus of their pen in the necessity of earning money ? 
If they were not ashamed to be frugal, might they not be more 
independent ? 

‘ I should much — very much — like to take that (juiet view of 
the "great world" you allude to, but I have us yet won no 
right to give myself such a treat: il must be for some future 
da)*^ — when, 1 don’t know. Kllis, I imagine, would soon turn 
aside from the spc'ctacle in disgust. 1 do not think he admits 
it as his creed that “ the proper study of inankiml is man" — at 
least not the artificial man of cities. In some points I consider 
Ellis somewhat of a theorist : now and then he broaches ideas 
which strike my sense as much more daring and original than 
practical ; his reason may be in advance of mine, but certainly 
it often travels a different road. I should say Kllis will not 
be seen in his full strength till lie is seen as an essayist. 

'1 return to you the note inclosed under 3 ^our cover, it is 
from the editor of the Berwick Warder \ he wants a copy of 
Jane Eyre to review. 

'With renewed thanks for your continued goodness to me, 
— 1 remain,^my dear sir, yours faithfully, CruitKit Bell.' 

A short time afterwards the illness came to Emily from 
which she died the same year, llranwell died in September 
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1848, and a month later Charlotte writes with a heart full 
of misgivings : — 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* October 9!dth, 1848 . 

‘ Dear Ellen, — I am sorry you should have been uneasy at 
my not writing to you ere this, but you must remember it is 
scarcely a week since I received your last, and my life is not so 
varied that in the interim much should have occurred worthy of 
mention. You insist that I should write about myself ; this puts 
me in straits, for I really have nothing interesting to say about 
myself. I think I have now nearly got over the effects of my 
late illness, and am almost restored to my normal condition of 
health. I sometimes wish that it was a little higher, but we 
ought to be content with such blessings as we have, and not 
pine after those that arc. out of our reach. I feel much more 
uneasy about my sisters than myself just now\ Emily \s cold and 
cough arc very obstinatt*. I fear she has pain in the chest, and 
I sometimes catch a shortness in her breathing, when she has 
moved at all cphckly. She looks very, very thin and pale. Her 
reserved nature occasions me great uneasiness of mind. It is 
useless to question lier — you get no answers. It is still more 
useless to recommend remedies — they are never adopted. Nor 
can I shut my eyes to the fact of Anne’s great delicacy of 
constitution. The late sad event has, I feci, made me more 
apprehensive than common. 1 cannot help feeling much de- 
pressed sometimes. I try to leave all in God’s hands; to 
trust in His goodness ; but faith and resignation are difficult 
to practise under some circumstances. The weather has been 
most unfavourable for invalids of late : sudden changes of tem- 
perature, and cold penetrating winds have been frequent here. 
Should tlic atmosphere become settled, perhaps a favourable 
effect might be produced on the general health, and those 
harassing coughs and colds be removed. Papa hjas not quite 
escaped, but he has, so far, stood it out better than any of us. 
You must not mention my going to Brookroyd this winter. I 
could not, and would not, leave home on any account. I am 
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truly Sony to hear of Miss Heald’s serious illness, it seems to me 
she has been for some years out of health now. These things 
make one feel as well as kjiotv, that this world is not our 
abiding-place. We should not knit human ties too close, or 
clasp human affections too fondly. They must leave us, or we 
must leave them, one day. Good-bye for the present. God 
restore health and strength to you and to all who need it. 
— Yours faithfully, C, Brontk.' 


TO W. 8. WILLIAMS 

^November 2nd, 1848. 

' My dear Sir, — I have received, since I last wrote to you, two 
papers, the Standard of Freedom and the Morning Herald, both 
containing notices of the Poems ; which notices, I hope, will at 
least serve a useful purpose to Mr. Smith in attracting public 
attention to the volume. As critiques, I should have thought 
more of them had they more fully recognised Ellis Bell's merits ; 
but the lovers of abstract poetry are few in number. 

' Your last letter was very welcome, it was written with iso 
kind an intention : you made it so interesting in order to divert 
my mind. I should have thanked you for it before now, only 
that I kept waiting for a cheerful day and mood in which to 
address you, and 1 grieve to say the shadow which has fallen on 
our quiet home still lingers round it. I am better, but others 
tire ill now. Pajia is not well, my sister Emily has something like 
a slow inflammation of the lungs, and even our old servant, who 
has lived with us nearly a quarter of a century, is suffering under 
serious indisposition. 

^I would fain hope that Emily is a little better this evening, 
but it is difficult to ascertain this. She is a real stoic in illness: 
she neither seeks nor will accept sympathy. 'Jo put any questions, 
to offer any aid, is to annoy ; she will not yield a step before 
pain or sickness till forced ; not one of her ordinary avocations 
will she voluntarily renounce. You must look on and see her do 
what she is unfit to do, and not dare to say a word — a jiainful 
necessity for those to whom her health and existence are. as 
precious as the life in their veins. When she is ill there seems to 
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be no sunshine in the world for me. The tie of sister is near and 
dear indeed, and I think a certain harshness in her powerful and 
peculiar character only makes me cling to her more. But this 
is all family egotism (so to speak) — excuse it, and, above all, 
never allude to it, or to the name Emily, when you write to me. 
I do not always show your letters, but I never withhold them 
when they are inquired after. 

'I am sorry I cannot claim for the name Bronte the honour of 
being connected with the n(»tice in the Bradford Observer^ That 
paper is in the hands of dissenters, and I should think the best 
articles are usually written by one or two intelligent dissenting 
ministers in the town. Alexander Harris^ is fortunate in your 
encouragement, as Currer Bell once was. He has not forgotten 
the first letter he received from you, declining indeed his ms. of 
The Professor, \m\ in terms so different from those in which the 
rejections of the other ])ul)iishers had been expressed — with so 
much more sense and kind feeling, it took away the sting of 
disaj)poinlment and kindled new hoj)e in his mind. 

‘Currer Bell might expostulate w'ith you again about thinking 
too well of him, but he refrains ; he prefers acknowledging that 
the expression of a fellow creature's regard — even if more than 
he deserves — does him good : it gives him a sense of content. 
Whatever })ortion of the tribute is unmerited on his part, would, 
he is aware, if exposed to the test of daily acquaintance, dis- 
perse like a broken bubble, but he has confidence that a portion, 
however minute, of solid friendship would remain behind, and 
that portion he reckons amongst his treasures. 

‘ I am glad, by-the-hyc, to hear that Madeline is come out at 
last, and was ha))py to sec a favourable notice of that work and 
of The Three Paths in the Morning Herald. I wish Miss 
Kavaiiagh all success.- 

1 AloJUiDtlir Jlanis wrote A ConverUd Athci&Cs Tcsthiwny to the Truth of 
and other now foigotten work.*!. 

3 d\ilia Kavanagh (1824-1877). Her father, M. P. Kavairagh, wrote The 
Wtnuh rnty^ of Takuih <tnd J)imh^ a jioeticol romauce, and other works. Mias 
Kavaiiagli was horn at Thurlca and dii tl at Nice. Hei first book, The Tkne 
ruthst, a tale foi ehikheu, wa.s pulditjhed iii 1847. Madthnc^ a story founded on 
the life ot a peasant girl of Auvergne, in 1848. Woj/un in France during the 
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* Trusting that Mrs. Williams's health continues strong, and 
that your own and that of all your children is satisfactory, for 
without health there is little comfort, — I am, my dear sir, yours 
sincerely, C. BnoNTii/ 

The next letter gives perhaps the most interesting glimpse 
of Emily that has been afforded us. 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ ? 'm 5^2 /Iff , 1 848. 

'My dear Sir, — I put your most frieiull}’ letter into Emily's 
hands as soon as 1 had myself perused it, taking care, however, 
not to say a word in favour of homojopathy — that would not have 
answered. It is best usually to leave lier to form her own judg- 
ment, and efifuriaUi/ not to advocate the side you wish her to 
favour ; if you do, she is sure to lean in the c)])posite direction, 
and ten to one will argue herself into non-eompliance. Hither- 
to she has refused medicine, rejected medical advice; no 
.reasoning, no entreaty, lias availed to induce her to see a 
physician. After reading your letter she said, Mr. Williams's 
intention was kind and good, but he was under a delusion : 
Homoeopathy %vas only another form of (juackcry.” Yet she may 
reconsider this opinion and come to a ddferent conclusion ; her 
second thoughts are often the best. 

‘'J’he North Awvncan Renew is w(»rth reading; there is no 
mincing the matter there. What a bad set tint bells must be ! 
W’hat appalling boSks tliey write ! 'fo-day, as J'anily appeared 
a little easier, I tliought the lievinr would amuse her, so I read 
it aloud to her and Anne. As I sat between them at our quiet 
but now somewhat melancholy fireside, 1 studied the two fero- 
cious authors. Ellis, the man of uncommon talents, but clog- 
ged, brutal, and morose," sat leaning back in liis easy chair 
drawing his impeded breatli as he best could, and looking, alas! 
piteously pale and wasted , it is not his wont to laiigli, but he 
smiled half-amused and half in scorn as lie listened. Acton 

Eifjhtecnth Ce/Unnf a]»i»carc*«l in IsriO, Nathalie tlio Hnmo year. In the sucoced- 
ing years she wrote inuuinerahlc stoiios ainl biograf/hieal sketches, 
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was sewingj no emotion ever stirs him to loquacity, so he only 
smiled too, dropping at the same time a single word of calm 
amazement to hear his character so darkly pourtrayed, I 
wonder what the reviewer w'ould have thought of his own 
sagacity could he have beheld the pair as I did. Vainly, too, 
might he have looked round for the masculine partner in the 
firm of ‘'Bell & Co/* How I laugh in my sleeve when I 
read the solemn assertions that Jane Eyre was written in part- 
nership, and that it “ bears the marks of more than one mind 
and one sex/* 

'The wise critics would certainly sink a degree in their own 
estimation if they knew that yours or Mr. Smith’s w^as the first 
masculine hand that touched the ms. of Jane Eyre, and that till 
you or he read it no masculine eye had scanned a line of its con- 
tents, no masculine ear heard a plirasc from its pages. How- 
ever, the view lliey take of the matter rather pleases me than 
otherwise. If they like, 1 am not unwdlling they should think 
a dozen ladies and gentlemen aided at the compilation of the 
book. Strange j)atcIn\ork it must seem to tliem — this chapter, 
being penned by Mr., and that by Miss or Mrs. Bell; that 
character or scene being delineated by the husband, that other 
by the wife ! The gentleman, of course, doing the rough work, 
the lady getting up the finer parts. I admire the idea 
vastly. 

' 1 have read Madeline. It is a fine pearl in simple setting. 
Julia Kavanagh has my esteem; 1 would rather know her than 
many far more brilliant personages. Somehow' my lieart leans 
more to her tlian to Khza Lynn, for instance. Not that I have 
read cither jimymone or Azeih, but 1 have seen extracts from 
them which 1 found it literally imjmssible to digest. They 
presented to my imagination Lytton Jiulwer in petticoats — an 
overwhelming vision. By-the-bye, the American critic talks 
admirable sense about Buhver— candour obliges me to confess 
that. 

' I must abruptly bid you good-bye for the present. — Yours 
sincerely, Currer Bell.* 
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TO W. S. WILUAMS ^ 

* December ItK 1848 . 

^ My DEAR Sm, — I duly received Dr. Curie's work on Homoe- 
opathy, and ought to apologise for having forgotten to thank you 
for it. I will return it when I have given it a more attentive 
perusal than I have yet had leisure to do. My sister has read 
it, but as yet she remains unshaken in her former opinion : she 
will not admit there can be clficacy in such a system. Were I 
in her place, it appears to me that I should be glad to give it a 
trial, confident that it can scarcely tlo harm and might do good. 

* I can give no favourable report of Emily's state. My father 
is very despondent about her. Anne and I cherish hope as 
well as we can, but her appearance and her symptoms tend to 
crush that feeling. Yet I argue that the present emaciation, 
cough, weakness, shortness of breath are the results of inflamma- 
tion, now, I trust, subsided, and that with time these ailments 
will gradually leave her. But my father shakes his head and 
speaks of others of our family once similarly afflicted, for whom 
he likewise persisted in hoping against hope, and who arc 
now removed wiiere hope and fear fluctuate no more. There 
w’ere, however, difl'erenees between their ease and hers — im- 
portant differences I think. J must cling to the expectation of 
her recovery, J cannot renounce it. 

‘Much would I give to have the opinion of a skilful profes- 
sional man. It is eavSy, my dear sir, to say there is notliing in 
medicine, and that physicians are useless, but we naturally wish 
to procure aid for tliose we love wlien we see them suffer ; most 
painful is it to sit still, look on, and do nothing. Would that 
my sister added to her many great (jualities the humble 
one of tractahility ! I have again and again incurred her dis- 
pleasure by urging the necessity of seeking advice, and I fear I 
must yet incur it again and again. Let me leave tlie subject ; 
1 have no right thus to make you a sharer in our sorrow. 

am indeed surprised that Mr. Newby should say that he is 
to publish another work by Ellis and Acton Bell. Acton has had 
quite enough of him. I think I have before intimated that that 
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author never more intends to have Mr. Newby for a publisher. 
Not only does he seem to forget that engagements made should 
be fulfilled, but by a system of petty and contemptible man- 
oeuvring he throws an air of charlatanry over the works of which 
he has the management. This does not suit the " Bells *' : they 
have their own rude north-country ideas of what is delicate, 
honourable, and gentlemanlike. 

' Newby’s conduct in no sort corresponds with these notions; 
they have found him — I will not say what they have found him. 
'JVo words that would exactly suit him are at my pen point, 
but I shall not take the trouble to employ them. 

'Ellis Hell is at present in no condition to trouble himself 
with thoughts either of writing or publisliing. Should it please 
Heaven to restore liis liealtli and strength, he reserves to himself 
the right of deciding whether or not Mr. Newby has forfeited 
every claim to his second W(»rk. 

' I havt* not yet read the seeond number of Pendemiis, The 
first I thought rich in indic.ilion of ease, resource, promise; but 
it is not Thackeray’s way to develop his full power all at once. 
yanih/ Fair ])egan very (juietly — it was quiet all through, but 
the stream as it rolled gathered a resistless volume and force. 
Such, I doubt not, will be the case with Pendemiis. 

'You must forget what 1 said about Eliza Lynn. She maybe 
the best of human beings, and I am but a narrow-minded fool 
to express prejudice against a j)ersoii I have never seen. 

' Believe me, my dear sir, in haste, yours sincerely, 

'C. Bronte.' 


The next four letters speak for themselves. 

TO \V. At'JLLIAiMS 

* December ^thy 1848. 

^My dear Sir, — Your letter seems to relieve me from a diffi- 
culty and to open my way. 1 know it would.be useless to 
consult Drs. Elliotsoii or Forbes : my sister would not see the 
most skilful physician in England if lie were brought to her just 
now', iu»r would she follow his prescri])tion. With regard to 
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Homceopathy^ she has at least admitted that it cannot do much 
hann ; perhaps if 1 get the medicines she may consent to tr}' 
them ; at any rate, the experiment shall be made. 

^ Not knowing Dr. Epps’s address, I send the inclosed state- 
ment of her case through your hands. ^ 

‘ I deeply feel both your kindness and Mr. Smith’s in thus 
interesting yourselves in what touches me so nearly. — Believe 
me, yours sincerely, C. Bront£.’ 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

' Dercmhrr iotk^ 1848 , 

^ Mv DEAR Ellen, — I mentioned your coming here to Emily 
as a mere suggestion, with the faint hope that the prospect 
might cheer her, as she really esteems you perhaps more than 

* It ruDft thus 

' Ikcnnhcr [)(h, 1848 . 

‘1’he patient, respeotinc; wliosc? csiso Di. l!]i)]>s is consiiltotl, anil for wJioni his 
opinion amt advice are iiviueMted, ]> n funale iji her 3 'eni'. A peculiar 
reserve of chai actor lendeis it dilhcnlt to <li 5 »w fioin hei all the symptoms of licr 
malady, but as far ns tlu'\ can be ascoilaiiK d the;, are as follows : — 

Ilor appetite failed; .'^he evinced a contimial thiist, with a craving for 
aciils, and required a coustanTl. change of hoverngc. In ajipcuruncc she giew 
lapidly emaciated; hei jailst — the only time him allowed it to he felt—was 
found to bo 115 jier miinite. Tin* patient usnall v appi nred worse m the forenoon, 
she was then fteijnciitly exhausted and ilrow.MN ; toward evening she often 
Bcemcd ) letter. 

‘ Kx])*'Ctoratioii accoinpames the cough. The shortness ot Ineatli is aggravated 
by the slightest exeitiMn, Tiie patnuit'.s Mleep i.s snitjiosi'd t<» he toleriihly good at 
intervals, Init disturbed hv [laioxvsin.s of coughing. Her ri solution to contend 
against illness being \er\ Ijxcd, she hn.s nevei consented to lie in bed for a 
Bingie da> — slu' sits up Jioir. 7 m iln* inoinii.g till 10 at night. All medical 
aid she has rejected, insisting th.it Nature should lu' li ft to tal.e her own course. 
She has taken no medicine, hot occasionnll v a mild n[fer]ent aufl Locock’s cough 
wafers, of which she has nseil about 8 j»er diein, an<] consul* rs their effect rather 
bcnclicial. Her diet, whicli slie ngulate'^ herelf^ hjihi'Ii* and light. 

‘Tile patient ha.-, hitherto enjovid puli\ good heai’h, 1]io:i;;h -.In* ha.-< never 
looker! stiong, and tlie family constitution in not suppo'-id to l»e Tohu.st. Ifer 
temiiemmeiit is»highly nervous. She lias been accustomed to a aedentary and 
fciiidious lile. 

Tf Di I'qips can, from what has heie he'-n »tnte*l gnt an ojnn on on the case 
and prescrilic a course of treatment, he will greatly oblige tlie patu nt’s friends, 

‘ Addresa—Miba Bronte, raiaonage. ih.norlh, liiadford, Yoika.’ 
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♦ 

any other person out of this house. I found, however, it would 
not do ; any, the slightest excitement or putting out of the way 
is not to be thought of, and indeed I do not think the journey 
in this unsettled weather, with the walk from Keighley and walk 
back, at all advisable for yourself. Yet I should have liked to 
see you, and so would Anne. Emily continues much the same ; 
yesterday I thought her a little better, but to-day she is not so 
wtIL I h()|)e still, for I 7n?ist hope — she is dear to me as life. 
If 1 let the faintness of despair reach my heart I shall become 
worthless. The attack was, I believe, in the first place, in- 
flammation of the lungs ; it ought to have been met promptly 
ii» time. She is too intractable. I do wish I knew her state and 
feelings more clearly, 'J'he fever is not so high as it "was, but 
the pain in the side, the cough, the emaciation arc there still. 

^ Remember me kindly to all at Brookroyd, and believe me, 
yours faithfully, C. Bronte.' 

TO MISS KLLEN NIJSSEV 

* December 1848. 

^My dear Ei.i.en, — E mily .suffers no more from pain or weak- 
ness now. She will never suffer more in this world. She is 
gone, after a hard, short conflict. She died on Tuesday, the 
very day 1 wote to you. I thought it very possible she migJit 
be with us still for weeks, and a fcAv hours afterwards she was 
in eternity. Yes, there is no Emily in time or on earth now’. 
Yesterday w e j)ut her poor, wasted, mortal frame quietly mider 
the church pavement. We arc very calm at jweseiit. Why 
should we he otherwise P 'I'lie anguish of seeing her suffer is 
over; the sj)ectacle of the pains of deatli is gone by; the funeral 
day is j)ast. We feel she is at peace. No need now to tremble 
for the hard frost and the keen w ind. Emily does not feel tliem. 
She died in a time of promise, Wc saw her taken from life in 
ils prime. But it is God’s w ill, and the place where she is gone 
is better than she has left.' 

TO S. WILLIAMS 

* Dc€€i)if)er 1848. 

'Ma i>k\r Sir, — 1 will w rite to you more at length when my 
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heart can find a little rest — now I can only thank you very 
briefly for your letter, which seemed to me eloquent in its 
sincerity. 

^ Emily is nowhere here now, her wasted mortal remains are 
taken out of the house. We have laid her cherished head under 
the church aisle beside my mother’s, my two sisters* — dead 
lonfT a^o — and my poor, hapless brother’s. But a small remnant 
of the race is left — so my poor father thinks. 

^ AAVll, the loss is ours, not hers, and some sad comfort I take, 
as I hear the wind blow and feel the cutting keenness of the 
frost, in knowing that the elements brin^ her no more suffering ; 
their severity cannot reach her grave ; her fever is quieted, her 
restlessness soothed, her deep, hollow cough is hushed for ever ; 
we do not hear it in the night nor listen for it in the morning ; 
w^e have not the conflict of the strangely strong spirit and the 
fragile frame before us — relentless conflict — once seen, never to 
be forgotten. A dreary calm reigns round us, in the midst of 
w hich we seek resignation. 

^My father and my sister Anne are far from well. As for me, 
God has hith<*rto most graciously sustained me ; so far I have 
felt adequate to bear my own burden and even to ofler a little 
help to others. I am not ill ; 1 can get through daily duties, 
and do something towards keeping hope and energy alive in 
our mourning household. My father says to me almost hourly, 
Charlotte, you must bear up, 1 shall sink if you fail me'*; th(*se 
W'ords, you ean conceive, arc a stimulus to nature. Th<" ^>iprht, 
too, of my sister Anne’s very still but deep sorrow wakens in me 
such fear for her that I dare not falter. Somebody vmxt cheer 
the rest. 

^So I will not now ask why Emily was torn from us in the 
fulness of our attachment, rooted up in the jirime of her own 
days, in the promise of her powers ; w h}" lu r existc nct* now' lies 
like a field of green corn troddi ii down, like a tree in full 
bearing struQk at the root. I will only say, sweet is rest 
after lab jur and calm after tempest, and repeat again and 
again that Emily knows that now. — Yours sincerely, 

'C. BuoNTii.' 
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And then there are these last patlietic references to the 
beloved sister. 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* January 2nd, 1840. 

^Mv DKAii Sni, — Untr>war(l circunisiances come to me, I 
think, less painfully tJian pleasant ones would just now. The 
la.sh of the Quarlerly^ however severely applied, cannot sting — 
as its ])raise jmibahly would not elate me. Currer Bell feels a 
sorrowful independence of reviews and reviewers; their appro- 
bation might indeed fall like an additional weight on his heart, 
but their censure has no bitterne.ss for him. 

^ My sister Anne sends llu‘ accompanying answer to the letter 
received through you the other day ; will you be kind enough 
to ))ost it ? Sb(‘ is not w<‘il yet, nor is jiapa, both are suffering 
undei influenza colds. My letters had bet,t(‘r be brief 

at presen*; — they cannot be cheerful. 1 am, however, still 
.sustained. Wlnh' looking with dismay on the desolation 
sickness and divith Iia\e wrought in our home, I can combine 
with awe of Ciod’s judgments a .sense of gratitude for his 
nK'rcies. Yet life has become veiy void, and hope has proved 
a strange traitor; when f shall again be able to put confidence 
in her suggestions, 1 kno>v not : she kept whispering that 
h’mily Avould not, could not die, and Avlure is she now.?* Out of 
my reacli, out of my world — torn from me. — Yours sincerely, 

Rhontk.' 

* MturJi 

‘ Nh nr Ml Sni,— Ilitlierto, I have always forgotten to acknow- 
ledge the ri'ccipt ol the parcel from ( onilnll. It came at a time 
wdien 1 could not open it nor think of it ; its contents are .still 
a mystery, I will not ta.sle, till J can enjoy them. I looked 
at it the other day. It reminded me too .sharply of the time 
when the first jiareel arrived last Oelober: Emily was then 
beginning to be ill — the opening of the })arcel and examination 
of the books cheered her; their })ernsal occupied lier for many 
a weary da} , The very evening before her last morning dawned 
1 read to her one of Emerson's essays. 1 read on, till I found 
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she was not listening — I thought to recommence next day. 
Next day, the first glance at her face told me what would 
happen before night-fall. C. Buontis.' 

^Novernhcr Vdth, 1849. 

^ My dear Sir, — I am very sorry to hear that Mr. Taylor s 
illness has proved so much more serious than was anticipated, 
but I do hope he is now better. That he should be quite well 
cannot be as yet expected, for 1 believe rheiiinatie fever is a 
complaint slow to leave the system it has invaded. 

^Now that I have almost formed the n solution of coming to 
London, the thought begins to present itself to me under a 
pleasant aspect. At first it was sad ; it recalled the last time I 
went and with whom, and to whom I came home, and in what 
dear companionship I again and again narrated all that had 
been seen, heard, and uttered in that visit. Emily would never 
go into any sort of society herself, and whenever I went I could 
on my return communicate to her a pleasure that suited her, by 
giving the distinct faithful impression of each scene I had 
witnessed. When pressed to go, she would sometimes say. 
What is the use? Charlotte will bring it all home to me." 
And indeed I delighted to please her thus. My occupation is 
gone now. 

‘ I shall come to be lectured. 1 perceive you are ready with 
animadversion ; y'ou are not at all well satisfied on some points, 
so 1 will open my ears to hear, nor will 1 close my heart against 
conviction ; but I forewarn you, I have my own doctrines, not 
ac(]uired, but innate, some that I fear cannot be rooted up with- 
out tearing away all the soil from which they s])ring, and leaving 
only unproductive rock for new seed. 

have read the Vaxions, I have looked at Famnj Hervey. 
I think I will not write what I think of either — should I sec you 
I will speak it. 

^ Take a hfuidrcd, take a thousand of such works and weigh 
tliern in the balance against a page of Thackeray. I hope Mr. 
Thackeray is recovered. 

^ The Sufiy the Moniwg Herald, and the Critic came this mom- 
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ing. None of them express disappointment from Shirley, or on 
the whole compare her disaclvantageously with Jane, It strikes 
me that those worthies — the Athenccuvij Spectator, Economist, made 
haste to be first with their notices that they might give the 
tone ; if so, their inanaMivre has not yet quite succeeded. 

^ The Critic, our old friend, is a friend still. Why does the 
pulse of pain beat in every pleasure ? Ellis and Acton Bell are 
referred to, and where are tin y ? I will not repine. Faith 
w'hispers they an; not in those graves to which imagination 
turns — the let ling, thinking, tiu- inspired natures are beyond 
earth, in a region more glorious. I believe them blessed. I 
think, 1 trill think, my loss has been t/irir gain. Does it weary 
you that I refer to tliem } If so, forgive me. — Yours sincerely, 

*C. Bronte. 

^ Before closing this I glanced over the letter inclosed under 
your cover. Did you rt'ad it ? It is from a lady, not quite an old 
maid, but nearly one, she says ; no signature or date ; a queer, 
but good-natured production, it made me half cry, half laugh. 
1 am sure Shirley lias been exciting enough for her, and too 
exciting. I cannot well reply to the letter since it bears no 
address, and I am glad — I should not know what to say. She is 
not sure whether I am a gentleman or not, but I fancy she 
thinks so. Have you any idea who she is? If I were a gentle- 
man and like my heroes, she suspects she sliould fall in love W’ith 
me. She had better not. It wamld be a jiily to cause such a 
waste of sensibility. You and Mr. Smitli would not let me 
annonnee myself as a single gentleman of mature age in my 
jirefaee, but if you hrid peniiitled it, a great many elderly 
spinsters would have lieen pleased.’ 

The last words that 1 have to say concerning Emily are 
contained in a letter to me from Miss Ellen Nussey. 

very little is known of Emily Bronte,’ she writes, ^that 
every little detail awakens an intere st. Her extreme reserve 
seemed impenetrable, yet she was intensely lovable; she invited 
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confidence in her moral power. Few people have the gift of 
looking and smiling as she could look and smile. One of her 
rare expressive looks was something to remember through life, 
there was such a depth of soul and feelings and yet a shyness 
of revealing herself — a strength of self-containment seen in no 
other. She was in the strictest sense a law unto herself, and a 
heroine in keeping to her law. She and gentle Anne were to 
be seen twined together as united statues of power and humility. 
They were to be seen with their arms lacing each other in their 
younger days whenever their occupations permitted their union. 
On the top of a moor or in a deep glen Emily was a child in 
spirit for glee and enjoyment ; or when thrown entirely on her 
own resources to do a kindness, she could be vivacious in 
conversation and enjoy giving pleasure. A spell of mischief also 
lurked in her on occasions when out on the moors. She 
enjoyed leading Charlotte where she would not dare to go 
of her own free-will. Charlotte had a mortal dread of unknown 
animals, and it was Emily's pleasure to lead her into close 
vicinity, and then to tell her of how and of what she had 
done, laughing at her horror with great amusement. If Emily 
wanted a book she might have left in the sitting-room she 
would dart in again without looking at any one, especially 
if any guest were present. Among the curates, Mr. Weightman 
w'as her only exception for any conventional courtesy. The 
ability with which she took up music was amazing ; the style, 
the touch, and the expression was that of a jirofcssor absorbed 
heart and soul in his theme. The two dogs, Keeper and Flossy, 
were always in (juiet waiting by the side of Emily and Anne 
during their breakfast of Scotch oatmeal and milk, and always 
had a share handed down to them at the close of the meal. 
Poor old Keeper, Emily's faithful friend and worshipper, 
seemed to understand her like a human being. One evening, 
when the four friends were sitting closely round the fire in the 
sitting-room. Keeper forced himself in between Charlotte and 
Emily and mounted himself on Emily's lap ; finding the space 
too limited for his comfort he pressed himself forward on to 
the guest's knees, making himself quite comfortable. Emily’s 
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heart was won by the unresisting endurance of the visitor^ little 
guessing that she herself, being in close contact, w'as the 
inspiring cause of submission to Keeper's preference. Some- 
times Emily would delight in showing oft* Keeper — ^make him 
frantic in action, and roar with the voice of a lion. It was a 
terrifying exhibition within the walls of an ordinary sitting- 
room. Keeper was a solemn mourner at Emily's funeral and 
never recovered his cheerfulness.' 



CHAPTER VII 


ANNE BRONTE 

It can scarcely be doubted that Anne Bronte’s two novels, 
Allies Grey aiid The Tenant of W'lMfcll Hall, would have 
long since fallen into oblivion but for the inevitable associ- 
ation with the romances of her two greater sisters. While 
this may bo taken for graT\ted, it is impossible not to feel, 
even at the distance of half a century, a .sense ^of Anne’s 
personal charm. Gentleness is a word always associated 
with her by those who knew her. When Mr. Nicholls saw 
what profe.ssed to be a portrait of Anne in a magazine 
article, he wrote : ‘ ^Vhat an awful earicature of the dear, 
gentle Anne Bronte !’ Mr. Nicholls has a portrait of Anne 
in his possession, drawn by Charlolte, which he pronounces 
to be an admirable likeness, and this does convey the im- 
pression of a sweet and gentle nature. 

Anne, as we have seen, was taken in long clothes from 
Thornton to Haworth. Her godmother was a Miss Outh- 
waite, a fact I learn from an inscription in Anne’s Jl(H)k oj 
Common Prayer. ‘ Mm Oiitineuiic to hr goddaughter, Anne 
Bronte, July Vith, 1S27.’ Miss Oiithwaite was not forgetful 
of her goddaughter, for by her will .she left Aiinc X'20(». 

There is a sampler worked by Anne, bearing date 
January 28rd, 1830, and there is a later book than the 
Prayer Book, with Anne’s name in it, and, as might be ex- 
pected, it is a good-conduct prize. Prize for good eonduet 
presented to Miss A. Bronte with Miss Wookr's kind love, 
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Ibe Hmd, Dec. 14tt, 1836, is the inscription in a copy of 
Watt On the Improvement of the Mind. ^ 

Apart from the correspondence we know little more than 
this — ^that Anne was the least assertive of the three sisters, 
and that she was more distinctly a general favourite. We 
have Charlotte^s own word for it that even the curates ven- 
tured upon ‘sheep’s eyes’ at Anne. We know all too little 
of her two experiences as governess, first at Blake Hall with 
Mrs. Ingham, and later at Thorp Green with Mrs. Robinson. 
The painful episode of BranwelPs madness came to disturb 
her sojourn at the latter place, but long afterwards her old 
pupils, tlie Misses Robinson, called to sec her at Haworth ; 
and one of them, who became a Mrs. Clapham of Keighley, 
always retained the most kindly memories of her gentle 
governess. 

With the exce])tion of these two uncomfortable epi- 
sodes as governess, Anne would seem to have had no 
experience of the larger world. Even before Anne’s death, 
Charlotte had visited Brussels, London, and Hathersage (in 
Derbyshire). Anne only once set foot out of her native 
county, that is to say on the occasion of her hurried rush 
to London with Charlott(\ Of her correspondence I have 
only the two following letters : — 


TO MISS ELLEN NTISSEY 

‘ IlAW(»RTn, October 4th, 1847. 

'My dear Miss Nussey, — Many thanks to you for your 
unexpected and welcome epistle. Charlotte is well, and 
meditates writing to you. Happily for all parties the east 
wind no longer prevails. During its continuance she com- 
])lained of its influence as usual. I too suffered from it in 
some degree, as I always do, more or less ; but. this time, it 
brought me no reinforcement of colds and coughs, which is 
what I dread the most. Emily considers it a very uninteresting 
wind, but it does not affect her nervous system. Charlotte 
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agrees with me in thinking the ' a veiy provoking affiiir. 

You are quite mistaken about her parasol; she affirms she 
brought it back^ and I can bear witness to the fact, having seen 
it yesterday in her possession. As for my book, 1 have no wish 
to see it again till I see you along with it, and then it will be 
welcome enough for the sake of the bearer. We are all here 
much as you left us. I have no news to tell you, except that 
Mr. Nicholls begged a holiday and went to Ireland three or 
four weeks ago, and is not expected hack till Saturday; but 
that, I dare say, is no news at all. We were all and severally 
pleased and gratified for your kind and judiciously selected 
presents, from papa down to Tabby, or down to myself, perhaps 
I ought rather to say. The crab-cheese is excellent, and likely 
to be very useful, but I don’t intend to need it. It is not 
choice but necessity has induced me to choose such a tiny 
sheet of paper for my letter, liaving none more suitable at 
hand ; but perhaps it will contain as miicli as you need wish to 
read, and I to write, for I find I have nothing more to say, 
except that your little Tabby must be a charming little 
creature. That is all, for as Charlotte is writing, or about to 
write to you herself, 1 need not send any messages from her. 
Therefore accept my best love. I must not omit the Major’s ^ 
compliments. And — Believe me to be your afTectionate friend, 

" Annf: Buonte.’ 

TO MISS KLLKN NIJSSKY 

* IIawohtij, January Ath, 1848. 

^Mv DEAR Miss NrssEY, — I am not going to give you a ^^nice 
long letter” — on the contrary, 1 mean to content myself with a 
shabby little note, to be ingulfed in a letter of Charlotte’s, 
which will, of course, be infinitely more aeeepUible to you f' an 
any production of mine, though I do not question your friendly 
regard for me, or the inilulgent welcome you would accord to a 
missive of mine, even without a more agreeable companion to 

1 The original of this letter is lost, bo that it is not possible to fill in the hiatus. 

® Emily — who was called the Major, because on one occasion she guarded Miss 
Nussey from the attentions of Blr. Weightman during an evening walk. 
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back it ; but you must know there is a lamentable deficiency 
in rny organ of language^ whicii makes me almost as bad a hand 
at wi*iting as talking, unless I have something particular to say. 
1 have now, however, to thank you and your friend for your 
kind letter and lier pretty wateh-guards, which I am sure we 
shall all ol‘ us value tlu' more for being the work of her own 
hands. You do not tell us h(»w' bear the present unfavour- 
able weather. We are all cut up by this cruel east wind. Most 
of us, i.c. Charlotte, Emily, and I Jiave liad the influenza, or a 
bad cold instead, twice over within the sj)ace of a few weeks. 
Papa has had it onee. Tabby has escaped it altogether. I have 
no news to tell you, for we have been nowlicrc, seen no one, 
and done nothing (to speak of) since you were here — and yet we 
ctmlrivc to be busy from morning till night. Flossy is fatter 
than ever, but still aelivc enough to relish a sheep-lmnt. I hope 
you and your circle have been more fortunate in the matter of 
colds tlian wo have. 

* With kind regards to all, — I remain, dear Miss Nussey, yours 
ever alTcctionaicly, Annk Bkontk.’ 

G/r?/, as wi‘ have noted, was published by Newby, 
in one volume, in ]847. T/if Tenant of WiUlfeU Hall 
issued by the same publisher, in three volumes, in 18t8. It 
is not generally known that The 7\’nanf. of Wild/cll Hall 
went into a second edition the same year; and I should have 
pronounced it incredible, were not a ta)py of the later 
issue iji my possession, that Anne Ih'onte liad actually 
written a j)refaec to this edition, fact is entirely 

ignored in tlie correspondence. Tlie ])reft\ee in question 
makes it (piitc clear, if any evidence of that wxre neces- 
sary, that Anne liad her brolher in mind in writing the 
book. ‘I could not be undtastood to .suppose," she says, 
‘ that the proceedings of the unhappy scapegrace, with his 
few profligate companions I have here introduced, are a 
specimen of the common ]>ractiees of society: the case is an 
cxireine one, os I trusted none would fail to perceive; but I 
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knew that such characters do exist, and if I have warned 
one rash youth from following in their steps, or prevented 
one thoughtless girl from falling into the very natural error 
of my lieroine, the book has not been written in vain.’ 
‘One word more and I have done,* she continues. ‘Re- 
specting the authors identity, I would liave it to be distinctly 
understood that Acton Bell is neither Currer nor Ellis Bell, 
and, therefore, let not his faults be attributed to them. As 
to whether the name is real or fictitious, it cannot greatly 
signify to those who know him only by his works.’ 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ January 1840 . 

‘ Mv^dear Sin, — In sittin^r down to write to you 1 feel as if I 
were doing a wrong and a selfish thing. I believe I ought to 
discontinue my correspondence with 3^)11 till times change, and 
the tide of calamity which of late da3\s has set so strongly in 
against us takes a turn. But the fact is, sometimes I feel it 
absolutely necessaiy to unburden 103^ mind. To papa I must 
only speak checringly, to Anne on^^ encouragingly — to you I 
ma3' give some hint of the drear3' truth. 

' Anne and I sit alone and in seclusion as you fancy us, but 
we do not study. Anne cannot study now, she can scarcely 
read ; she occujues Emily’s chair ; she does not get well. A 
week ago wc sent for a medical man of skill and experience 
from Leeds to see her. lie examined her with the stethoscojie. 
His report I forbear to dwell on for the present — even skilful 
ph3"sicians have often been mistaken in their conjectures. 

* My first impulse was to hasten her away to a warmer 
climate, but this wms forbidden : slic must not travel ; slic is not 
to stir from the house this winter; the tem[)erature of her room 
is to be kept constantly equal. 

* Had leave been given to tr3^ change of air and scene. I 
should hardly have known how to act. 1 could not possildy 
leave papa ; and when I mentioned his accompanying us, the 
bare thought distressed him too much to be dwelt upon. Papa 
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is now upwards of seventy years of age ; his habits for nearly 
thirty years have been those of absolute retirement ; any change 
in them is most repugnant to him, and probably could not, at this 
time especially when the hand of God is so heavy upon his old 
age, be ventured upon without danger. 

'When we lost Emily I thought w^e had drained the very 
dregs of our cup of trial, but now when I hear Anne cough as 
Emily coughed, I tremble lest there should be exquisite bitter- 
ness yet to taste. However, I must not look forwards, nor 
must 1 look backwards. Too often I feel like one crossing an 
abyss on a narrow plank — a glance round might quite unnerve. 

' So circumstanced, my dear sir, what claim have I on your 
friendship, what right to the comfort of your letters ? My 
literary character is effaced for the time, and it is by that only 
you know me. Care of })apa and Anne is necessarily my chief 
present object in life, to the exclusion of all that could give me 
interest with my publishers or their connections. Should Anne 
get better, I tliink I could rally and become Currer Hell once 
more, but if otherw ise, I look no fartlier : suflicient for the day 
is the evil thereof. 

' Anne is very patient in her illness, as patient as Emily was 
unflinching. I recall one sister and look at the other with a 
sort of reverence as well as afl'cetion — under the test of suffering 
neither has faltered. 

'All the days of this winter have gone by darkly and heavily 
like a funeral train. Since September, sickness has not quitted 
the house. It is strange it did not use to be so, but I suspect 
now all this ha.s been coining on for years. Unused, any of us, to 
the jiosscssion of robust health, we have not noticed the gradual 
ajiproaehes of decay ; w e did not know' its symptoms : the little 
cough, the small appetite, the tendency to take cold at every 
variation of atmos})here have been regarded as things of 
course. I see them in another light now\ 

' If you answer this, write to me as you would to a person in 
an average state of traiupiillity and happiness. I want to keep 
myself as firm and calm as I can. While papa and Anne want me, 
1 hope, 1 pray, never to fail them. Were 1 to see you I should 
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endeavour to converse on ordinary topics, and I should wish to 
write on the same — besides, it will be less harassing to yourself 
to address me as usual. 

^ May God long preserve to you the domestic treasures you 
value; and when bereavement at last comes, may He give you 
strength to bear it. — Yours sincerely, C. Bront^.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMvS 

* Fchmart/ 1849. 

'My dear Sir, — A nne seems so tranquil this morning, so free 
from pain and fever, and looks and speaks so like herself in 
health, that I too feel relieved, and I take advantage of the re- 
spite to write to you, hoping thcit my letter may reflect some- 
thing of the comparative peace I feel. 

'Whether my hopes arc quite fallacious or not, I do not 
know ; but sometimes I fancy that tlie remedies prescribed by 
Mr. Teale, and approved — as I was glad to learn — by Dr. Forbes, 
are working a good result. Consumption, I am aware, is a 
flattering malady, but certainly Anne’s illness has of late as- 
sumed a less alarming character than it had in the beginning ; 
the hectic is allayed; the cough gives a more frequent reprieve. 
Could I but believe she would live two years — a year longer, I 
should be thankful : I dreaded the te rrors of the swift messenger 
which snatched J'miily from us, as it seeiiu d, in a few days. 

'The parcel came yesterday. You and Mr. Smith do nothing 
by halves. Neither of you care for being thanked, so 1 will keep 
my gratitude in my own mind. I'he choice of books is jierfect. 
Papa is at this moment reading Macaulay's /li.sion/, which he had 
wished to see. Anne is engaged with one of Frcderika Bremer’s 
tales. 

' \ wish I could send a parcel in return ; I had Iiopcd to have 
had one by this time ready to despatch. When 1 saw you and 
Mr. Smith in London, I little thought of all that was to come 
between JuJy and Spring: how my thoughts were to be 
caught away from imagination, enlisted and absorbed in realities 
the most cruel. 

' I will tell you what I want to do ; it is to show you the first 
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volttme of my ms., which I have copied. In reading Mary Barton 
(a clever though painful tale) I was a little dismayed to find 
myself in some measure anticipated both in subject and in- 
cident. I should like to have your opinion on this point, and to 
know whether the resemblance a])pears as considerable to a 
stranger as it does to myself. I should wish also to have the 
benefit of such general strictures and advice as you choose to 
give. Shall I therefore send the ms. when I return the first 
batch of books ^ 

' But remember, if I show it to you it is on two conditions : 
the first, that you give me a faithful opinion — I do not promise 
to be swayed by it, l)ut I should like to have it ; the second, 
that you show it and speak of it to none but Mr, Smith. I have 
always a great horror of premature announcements — they may 
do harm and can never do good. Mr. Smith must he so kind 
as not to mention it yet in his quarterly circulars. All human 
affairs are so uncertain, and my position especially is at present 
so peculiar, that I cannot count on the time, and would rather 
that no allusion should be made to a work of wliich great part 
is yet to create. 

^TJiere are tw'o volumes in the first parcel which, having 
seen, I cannot bring myself to part with, and must beg Mr. 
Smith’s permission to retain : Mr. ’riiackeray’s Journey from 
Cornhillf etc. and The te.stiniony to the Truth. That last is indeed 
a book after iiiy own heart. I do like the mind it discloses — 
it is of a fine and higli order. Alexander Harris may be a 
clown by birth, but ho is a nolileiuan by nature. When I could 
rend no other book, 1 read liis and derived comfort from it. No 
matter whether or not 1 can agree in all liis view's, it is the 
principles, llie feelings, the heart of the man I admire. 

‘Write soon and tell me wliethcr you think it advisable that 
I should send the ms. — Yours sincerely, C, Bhonte,’ 

TO W. a M JIJ.IAMS 

c 

‘ Hawoktu, Fi\muiry Ath, 1849. 

‘Mv DEAR Sin, — I send the parcel up without delay, according 
to your request. Tlie manuscript has all its errors upon it, not 
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having been read through since copying. I have kept Madeline, 
along with the two other books 1 mentioned ; 1 shall consider it 
the gift of Miss Kavanagh, and shall value it both for its 
literary excellence and for the modest merit of the giver. We 
already possess Tennyson s Poems and Our Street. Emerson’s 
Essays I read with much interest, and often with admiration, 
but they are of mixed gold and clay — deep and invigorating 
truth, dreary and depressing fallacy seem to me combined 
therein. In George Borrow’s works I found a wild fascination, 
a vivid graphic power of description, a fresh originality, an 
athletic simplicity (so to speak), which give them a stamp of 
their own. After reading his Bible in Spain I felt as if I had 
actually travelled at his side, and seen the “ wild Sil ” rush from 
its mountain cradle ; wandered in the hilly wilderness of the 
Sierras ; encountered and conversed with Manchegan, Castillian, 
Andalusian, Arragonese, and, above all, with the savage Gitanos. 

* Your mention of Mr. 'faylor suggests to me that possibly you 
and Mr. Smith might wish him to share the little secret of the 
MS. — that exclusion might seem invidious, that it might make 
your mutual evening chat less pleasant. If so, admit him to 
the confidence by all means. He is attached to the firm, and 
will no doubt keep its secrets. I shall be glad of another cen- 
sor, and if a severe one, so much the better, provided he is also 
just, I court the keenest criticism. Far rather would I never 
publish more, than publish anything inferior to my first effort. 
Be honest, therefore, all three of you. If you think this book 
promises less favourably than Jane Eyre, say so ; it is but trying 
again, i.e., if life and health be spared. 

‘Anne continues a little better — the mild weather suits her. 
At times 1 hear the renewal of hope's w'hispcr, but I dare not 
listen too fondly ; she deceived me cruelly before. A sudden 
change to cold would be the test. I dread such change, but 
must not anticipate. Spring lies before us, and then summer — 
surely we mi^y hope a little ! 

‘ Anne expresses a wish to see the notices of the poems. You 
had better, therefore, send them. We shall expect to find painful 
allusions to one now above blame and beyond praise ; but these 
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must be borne. For ourselves, we are almost indifferent to 
censure. I read the Quarterly without a pang, except that I 
thought there were some sentences disgraceful to the critic. 
He seems anxious to let it he understood that he is a person 
well acquainted with the habits of the upper classes. Be this 
as it may, I am afraid he is no gentleman ; and moreover, that 
no training could make him such.^ Many a poor man, born and 
bred to labour, would disdain that reviewer s cast of feeling. — 
Yours sincerely, C. Bronte.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ March 2nd^ 1849. 

^My dear Sin,— My sister still continues better: she has less 
languor and weakness ; her spirits are improved. This change 
gives cause, I think, both for gratitude and hope. 

^ I am glad that you and Mr. Smith like the commencement of 
my present work. I wish it were fnore than a coynmencemeni ; for 
how it will be reunited .‘ifter the long break, or how it can 
gather force of flow when the current has been checked or 
rather drawn off so long, I know not. 

^ 1 sincerely thank you both for the candid expression of your 
objections. What you say with reference to the first chapter 
shall be duly weighed. At present I feel reluctant to withdraw 
it, because, as 1 formerly said of the Lowood j)art of Jane Eyre, 
it is true, 'fhe curates aiid their ongoings are merely photo- 
graphed from the life. 1 should like you to explain to me more 
fully the ground of your objections. Is it because you think this 
chapter will render the work liable to severe handling by the 
press Is it because knowing as you now do the identity of 
Currer Bell/' this scene .strikes you as unfeminine } Is it 
because it is intrinsically defective and inferior } I am afraid the 
two first reasons would not weigh with me — the last would. 

‘ Anne and I thought it very kind in you to preserve all the 
notices of the Poems so carefully for us. Some ofithem, as you 
said, were well worth reading. We were glad to find that our old 

1 In his next letter Air. Williams iiiformtHl her that Miss Rigby was the writer 
of the Quarterly article. 
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friend the Critic has again a kind word for us. I was struck with 
one curious fact^ viz,, that four of the notices are fac-similes of 
each other. How does this happen ? I suppose they copy.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* March Sth, 1849. 

^ Dear Ellen, — Anne’s state has apparently varied very little 
during tlie last fortnight or three weeks. I wisli I could say 
she gains either flesh, strength, or appetite ; but there is no 
prugi'ess on these points, nor I liopt^ as far as regards tlie two 
last at least, any falling off ; she is piteously thin. Her cough, 
and the pain in her side continue the same. 

‘ I write these few lines that you may not think my continued 
silence strange ; anything like frequent ef>rres])ondcnce I cannot 
keep up, and you must excuse me. I trust you and all at 
Brookroyd are happy and well. Give my love to your mother 
and all the rest, and — Believe me, yours sincerely, 

'C. BnoNTii.’ 


TO \V. a WILLIAMS 

* March lUh, 1849. 

^My dear S[R, — INIy sister has been something worse since I 
wrote last. W e have had nearly a week of frost, and the change 
has tried Iier, as I feared it woultl do, though not so severely as 
former experience had led me to aj>prehend. I am thankful to 
say she is now again a little better. Her state of mind is 
usually placid, and her chief suflerings consist in the harassing 
cough and a sense of languor. 

^1 ought to have acknowledged the safe arrival of the parcel 
before now, but 1 put it off from day to day, fearing 1 should 
write a sorrowful letter. A snmlar apj)rehension induces me to 
abridge this note. 

‘Believe me, whether in happiness or the contrary, yours 
sincerely, C. Bronte.* 

TO MISS L^TITIA WHEELWRIGHT 

‘Haworth, March Ihthy 1849. 

'Dear L.etitia, — I have not quite forgotten you through the 
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winter, but I have remembered you only like some pleasant 
waking idea struggling through a dreadful dream. You say 
my last letter was dated September 14th. You ask how I have 
passed the time since. What has happened to me? Why 
have I been silent ? 

^ It is soon told. 

^On the 24tli of September my only brother, after being 
long in weak health, and latterly consumptive — though we 
were far from a])prehcnding immediate danger — died, quite 
suddenly as it seemed to us. He had been out two days before. 
I'he shock w'as great. l'>e he could be interred I fell ill. A 
low nervous fever left me very weak. As I was slowly recover- 
ing, my sister Emily, whtnn you knew, was seized with inflam- 
mation of the lungs ; Mjp])uration took place ; two agonising 
months of hopes and fears followed, and on the 19th of Decem- 
ber she died. 

'She was scarcely cold in lier grave when Anne, my youngest 
and last sister, who has been tielicate all her life, exhibited 
symptoms that si ruck us with acute alarm. Wc sent for the 
first advice that could be procured. She was examined with 
the stethoscope, and the dreadful fact was announced that her 
lungs too were affected, and that tubercular consumption had 
already made considerable progress. A system of treatment 
was prescribed, whicli has since been ratified by the opinion of 
Dr. Forbes, whom your papa will, I dare say, know. I hope it 
has somewhat delay eil disease. She is now a patient invalid, 
and 1 am her nurse. (Jod has hitherto supported me in some sort 
through all these bitter calannties, and my father, I am thank- 
ful to say, has been wonderfully sustained ; but there have been 
hours, days, weeks of inexpressible anguish to undergo, and the 
cloud of impending distress still lowers dark and sullen above 
us. I cannot write much. I can only pray I'rovidence to pre- 
serve you and yours from such afliictioii as He has seen good to 
accumulate on me and mine. 

‘ With best regards to your dear mamma and all your circle, 
— Believe me, yours faithfully, C. BrontS.' 
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TO MISS WOOLER 

* Hawosth, March 2ith, 1849 . 

^My dear Miss Wooler, — I have delayed answering your 
letter in the faint hope that I might be able to reply favourably 
to your inquiries after my sister’s health. This, however, is 
not permitted me to do. Her decline is gradual and fluctuating, 
but its nature is not doubtful. The symptoms of cough, pain 
in the side and chest, wasting of flesh, strengtfi, and appetite, 
after the sad experience we have had, cannot but be regarded 
by us as equivocal. 

* In spirit she is resigned ; at heart she is, 1 believe, a true 
Christian. She looks beyond this life, and regards her home 
and rest as elsewhere than on earth. May (lod support her 
and all of us through the trial t)f lingering sickness, and aid 
her in the last hour when the struggle which sejiarales soul 
from body must be gone through ! 

*We saw Emily torn from the midst of us when our hearts 
clung to her with intense attaclnnenl, and \Nhen, loving each 
other as we did — well, it seemed as if (nnght we but have 
been spared to eacii other) we could lia\e found complete 
happiness in our mutual society and aireotion. She uas scarcely 
buried w'hen Anne’s health faded, and we were warned that 
consumption had found another victim in her, and that it would 
be vain to reckon on lier life. 

‘I'hese things would be loo much if Reason, unsupported by 
Religion, were condemned t<r bear them alone. 1 have cause 
to be most thankful for tlie strength which has hitherto been 
vouchsafed both to niy father and myself. God, I think, is 
specially merciful to old age; and for my own jiart, trials whicli 
in prospective would have seemed to ni(‘ (juile intoJerahJe, when 
they actually came, I endured without prostration. ^’ct, I 
must confess, that in the tune ^^h^eh Jias elaj>st‘d since Emily's 
death, there have been moments of solitary, di^ep, iiH‘rt 
affliction, fau harder to bear than those which immediately 
followed our loss. Tlie crisis of bereavement has an acute 
pang which goads to exertion, the desolate after-feeling some- 
times paralyses. 

N 
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'I have learned that we are not to find solace in our own 
strenffth ; we must seek it in God’s omnipotence. Fortitude 
is good, but fortitude itself must be shaken under us to teach 
us how weak we are. 

'With best wishes to yourself and all dear to you, and sincere 
thanks for the interest you so kindly continue to take in me 
and my sister, — Believe me, my dear Miss Wooler, yours 
faithfully, C. Bronte/ 

I’O W. S. WILLIAMS 

* April IGth, 1849. 

'My dear Sir, — Your kind advice on the subject of Homoe- 
o])athy deserves and has our best thanks. We find ourselves, 
however, urged from more than one quarter to try different 
systems and mediciius, and I fear we have already given offence 
by not listening to all, 'J'hc fact is, were we in every instance 
comjdiant, my dear sister would be harassed by continual 
changes. C’od-hver oil and carbonate of iron w ere first strongly 
recommended. Anne took tlum as long as she eoidd, but at 
last slie was obliged to give them up : the oil yielded her no nutri- 
ment, it did not arrest the progress of emaciation, and as it kept 
her ahvays sick, she was prevented from taking food of any sort. 
Hydropathy was then strongly advi.sed. She is now trying 
Gobold’s Vegetable Balsam ; she thinks it docs her some good ; 
and as it is the first medicine w'hich has had that effect, she 
W'ould w ish to pt'rsevtTc with it for a time. She is also looking 
hoiiefully forward to deriving iR-nelit from change of air. We 
have obtained Mr. ’J'eale’s jiermission to go to the seaside in 
the course of six or eight weeks. At first 1 felt toni between 
tw'o duties— that of slaying w ith papa and going with Anne ; but 
as it is pajia's own mo‘>t kindly expressed wish that I should 
adopt the latter plan, and as, besides, he is now', thank God ! in 
tolerable health, 1 h<»pe to be spared llie jiain of resigning the 
care of my sister to oilier hands, how'ever friendly. We wish to 
keep togetJier as long as we can. I hope, too, to derive from 
tile eliange some renew al of physical strength and mental com- 
posure (in neither of which points am I what I ought or wish to 
be) to make me a better and more cheery nurse. 
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* 1 fear 1 must have seemed to you hard iu my observations 
about The Emigrant Family, The fact was, I compared Alex- 
ander Harris with himself only. It is not equal to the Tedi- 
viony to ike Tmlh, but, tried by the standard of other and 
very popular books too, it is very clever and original. Both 
subject and tlie manner of treating it are unhackneyed : he gives 
new views of new scenes and furnishes interesting infonnatioii 
on interesting topics. C'onsidering the incrts'ising necessity for 
and tendency to emigration, I should think it has a fair chance 
of securing the success it merits. 

^I took up Leigh Hunt’s book The Town with the impression 
that it w'ould be interesting only to Londoners, and 1 was 
surprised, ere I had read many pages, to find myself enchained 
by his pleasant, graceful, easy style, varied knowledge, just views, 
and kindly spirit. Tliere is something peculiarly anti-melan- 
cholic in Leigh Hunt’s writings, and yet they are never bois- 
terous. They resemble sunshine, lieing at once bright and 
tranquil. 

^ I like Carlyle better and better. His style 1 do not like, nor 
do I always concur in his ojmiions, nor quite fall in with his 
Jiero w'orship , hut tlu're is a manly Jove of truth,. an honest 
recognition and fcarh ss \ iiulicalioii of intrinsic gri‘atiiess, of 
intellectual and inoial worih, considcrcil apart from birth, rank, 
or wealth, wliicli commands my sincere admiration. Carlyle 
would never do for a eonlnhiitor to the {luarlerly, I have not 
read Ins French llcrolnilun. 

‘I eongialulate you on the approaching publication of Mr, 
Ruskin’s new' work. If the Servn Imw/js of Archil vcl arc rescniblc 
their predeci^ssor, Modern Viunici.s, tliey will be no lamps at all, 
but a new' eonsfcllation — seven bright stars, for whose rising 
the reading W(»rJd ouglit to hi* anxiously agaze. 

^ Do not ask me to mention what hooks I should like to read. 
Half the pleasure of ri eeiving a parcel from Cornhill consists in 
having its c^ontents chosen for us. We like to discover, too, by 
the leaves cut here and there, that the ground lias been 
travelled before us. I may liowcver say, with reference to 
works of fiction, that I should much like to see one of Godwin’s 
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works, never having hitherto had tliat pleasure — Caleb 
Williams or Fleetwood, or which you thought best worth 
reading. 

^ But it is yet much too soon to talk of sending more books ; 
our present stock is scarcely half exhausted. You will perhaps 
think I am a slow reader, but remember, Currer Bell is a country 
housewife, and has sundry little matters connected with the 
needle and kitclu ii to attend t(» which lake up half his day, 
especially now when, alas ! there is but one jiair of hands where 
once there w ere tJiree. 1 did not mean to touch that chord, its 
sound is too sad. 

'I try to wn’ile now and then. The* effort was a hard one at 
first. It renewed the terrible loss of last December strangely. 
Worse than ust less did il seem to atteinjit to write what there 
no longer lived an “ ILllis Bell t(» read ; the whole book, with 
every liojie founded <m it, faded to vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

^ One inducement to persi \ en* and do my best I still have, 
however, and 1 am lliankfui for it : I sliould like to please my 
kind friends at (briiiull. 'I'o that end I wish my powx‘rs would 
comeback; and if it would please Providence to restore my 
remaining sister, 1 think they would. 

^ Do not forget to tell me how' you are when you w'rite again. 
I trust your indisposition is (pute gone by this lime. — Believe 
me, yours snieendy, C. Bkonte.' 


*JU ELLKX M ^SEV 

1849. 

* Dear Ei.eex, — 1 returiu d Mary Taylor’s letter to IJunsw'orlh 
a.s soon as 1 bad read il. 'I'liank (uxl she was safe up to that 
time, but I do not think the i .irlhquake was then over. I shall 
long to hear tidings of lu r .ig.nn. 

‘Anne was worse during the warm weather we had about a 
week ago. She grew wtsaker, and both the })ain in her side 
and her cough were worse ; strange to say, since it is colder, 
she has ajipeared r.aiher to revive than sink. I still hope tliat 
if she gets ov<t May ^lie may last .i long time. 
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'We have engaged lodgings at Scarbro*. We stipulated for 
a good-sized sitting-room and an any double-bedded lodging 
room, with a sea view, and if not deceived, have obtained these 
desiderata at No, 2 Cliff. Anne says it is one of the best 
situations in the place. It would not have done to have biken 
lodgings either in the town or on the bleak steep coast, 
where Miss Wooler's house is situated. If Anne is to get any 
good she must have every advajilage. Miss Oulhwaite [her 
godmother] left her in lier will a legacy (»f .£200, and .slie 
cannot cnijdoy her money bettor than in obtaining what may 
])rolong existence, if it does not restore liealth. We hope to 
h‘ave home on the 2')rd, and I think it will be advisable to rest 
at York, and sbiy all night there. 1 hope this arrangement 
will suit you. We reckon on your society, dear Kllen, as a r(%'il 
privilege and pleasure. We sliall take litth; luggage, and shall , 
have* to buy boiniels and dre sses .ind seve^ral olluT things either 
at York or Searbro’ ; wliich place do you think would he best? 
Oh, if it would pl(‘ase (Jod lo sinuigthen and re vive Anne, how 
ha]>})y we miglit 1)(‘ luge tlu r ' llis udl, howe must be done, 
and if she is not to recover, it remains to pray for strength and 
pa lienee. C. B.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

1B49. 

* Mv nr\n Sin,— I hasten to aeknowhalge the two kind 
letters for \vhieh I am indebted to you. Tliat fine spring 
weather of wJiieh you speak did not bring sueh haj)pine.ss to us 
in its sunshine as I trust it did to you and thous.ands besides — 
the change proved trying to my sister. Tor a week or ten 
days I did not know what to think, she heeamc so weak, and 
suffered so much from increased j)ain in the side, and aggravated 
cough. The last few days have been mueii colder, yet, strange 
to say, during their continuance she has appeared rather to 
revive than*sink- She not unfrc((U('ntly shows the very same 
symptoms wlneh were apj)arent in lanily only a few days 
before she died — fever in the evenings, sleepless nights, and 
a sort of lethargy in the morning hours ; .his creates acute 
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Ankiety — then chiucs an improvement, which reassures. In 
about three weeks, should the weather be genial and her 
strength continue at all equal to the journey, we hope to go 
to Scarboro*. It is not without misgiving that I contemplate 
a departure from home under such circumstances; but since 
she herself earnestly wishes the experiment to be tried, I 
think it ought not to be neglected. We are in God's hands, 
and must trust the results to Him. An old school-fellow of 
mine, a tried and faithful friend, has volunteered to accompany 
us. I shall have the satisfaction of leaving papa to the 
attentions of two servants ctjually trietl and faithful. One of 
them is indeed now old and infirm, and unfit to stir much from 
her chair by the kitchen fireside ; but the other is young and 
active, and even she has lived with us seven years. I have 
reason, therefore, you sec, to be thankful amidst sorrow, 
especially as papa still ])oss(‘ssi!s every faculty unimpaired, and 
though not robust, has gtMul general health — a sort of chronic 
cough is his sole complaint. 

'I hope Mr. Smith will not risk a cheap edition of Jane Etfre 
yet, he had better wait aw hile - the public w'ill be sick of the 
name of that one book. I can make no promise as to wlieii 
another will be ready — neither my time nor my efforts are my 
own. That absorption in my employment to which I gave 
myself up without fear of doing wrong w hen 1 wrote Jane Ktjre, 
would now be alike impossible and hlamahle ; but I do what 
I can, and have made some little jirogress. We must all be 
patient 

'Meantime, I should say, let the public forget at their ease, 
and let us not he nervous about it. And as to the critics, if 
the Bells possess real merit, 1 do not fear impartial justice 
being rendered them one day. 1 liave a very short mental 
as well ns phy.sical sight in some matters, and am far less 
uneasy at the idea of public impatience, misconstruction, 
censure, etc., than I am at tiie thought of the anxiety of those 
two or three friends in Cornliill to whom I owe much kindness, 
and whose expectations I w'ould earnestly wish not to dis- 
appoint. If they can make up their minds to w^ait tranquilly, 
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and put some confidence in my goodwill^ if not my powei*, to 
get on as well as may be, I shall not repine; but I verily 
believe that the ''nobler sex** find it more difficult to wait, 
to plod, to work out their destiny inch by inch, than their 
sisters do. They are alw'ays for walking so fast and taking 
such long steps, one cannot keep up with them. One should 
never tell a gentleman that one has commenced a task till it 
is nearly achieved. Currer Bell, even if he had no let or 
hindrance, and if his path were quite smooth, could never 
march with the tread of a Scott, a Bulwer, a Thackeray, or a 
Dickens. I want you and Mr. Smith clearly to understand 
this. I have always wished to guard you against exaggerated 
anticipations — calculate low when you calculate on me. An 
honest man — and woman too — would always rather rise above 
expectation than fall below it. 

' Have I lectured enough ^ and am I understood ? 

'Give my sympathising iv‘>p<‘cls to Mrs. Williams. I hope 
her little daughter is bv this lime restored to j)erfect health. 
It pleased me to sec with >\hat satisfaction you speak of your 
son. I was glad, too, to hear of the j)rogress and welfare of 
Miss Kavanagh, 'I’lie notices of Mr. Harris*s works are 
encouraging and just— may they coiitribule to liis success ! 

'Should Mr. Thackeray again ask after ( iirrer Bell, say the 
secret is and will be well kept because it is not worth dis- 
closure. This fact his own sagacity will have already led him 
to divine. In the hope that it may not l)c long ere I hear 
from you again, — Believe me, yours sincerely, C. Bhontk.* 

TO MLSS WOOLKll 

‘ IfA^VOItTIT, 7I/<T.7/ Ifi-in. 

'My dfar Mi«s Wooleu, — I will ]os(‘ no time in thanking 
you for your letter and kind offer of assistance. We have, 
however, already engaged lodgings. I am not myself ac- 
quainted with Scarbro’, but Anne knows it well, having been 
there three or four times. She had a particular preference for 
the situation of some lodgings (No. 2 Cliff). We wrote about 
them, and finding them disengaged, took them. Your in- 
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formation is^ notwithstanding^ valuable, should we find this 
place in any way ineligible. It is a satisfaction to be provided 
with directions for future use. 

^Next Wednesday is the day fixed for our departure. Ellen 
Nussey accompanies us (by Anne's expressed wish). I could 
not refuse her society, but I dared not urge her to go, for 
I have little hop(i that the excursion will be one of pleasure 
or benefit to those engaged in it. Anne is extremely weak. 
She lierself lias a fixed impression that the sea air will give 
her a chance of regaining strength ; that chance, therefore, we 
must have. Having resolved to try the experiment, mis- 
givings are useless ; and yet, when 1 look at her, misgivings 
will rise. She is more emaeialed than Emily was at the 
very last; her breath scarcely serves her to mount the .stairs, 
however slowly. Slie sleeps very little at night, and often 
passes most of the forenoon in a semi-letliargic stale. Still, 
she is up nil day, and even goes out a little when it is fine. 
Fresli air usually acts as a stimulus, but its reviving power 
diminishes. 

'With best wishes for your own healtli and welfare, — Believe 
me, my dear Miss Wooler, yours sincerely, C. Biionte.' 

TO S. W ILLIAMS 

‘ No. 2 I’l.ii r, SrAHT'.ono’, May 27th, 1849. 

‘My dear Sir, — The ilale above will inform you why I have 
not answered your last letter more promptly. I have been 
busy "with pre])arations for departure and with the journey. 
1 am thankful to .say we reached our destination safely, having 
rested one night at York. We found assistance wherever we 
needed it ; there was always an arm ready to do for my sister 
what I was not ipiite strong emmgh to do : lift her in and out 
of the carriages, carry her across the line, etc. 

‘ It made her hapfiy to see both York and its Minster, and 
Scarboro' and its bay once more. Tliere is yet no revival of 
bodily strength — I fear indeed the slow ebb continues. People 
wdio .see licr tell me I must not exjiect her to last long — but 
it is something to cheer her mind. 
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^Oiif lodgings are pleasant. As Anne sits at the wimloW 
she can look domi on the sea^ which this morning is calm as 
glass. She says if she could breathe more freely she would be 
eomfortable at this moment — but she cannot breathe freely. 

' ‘ My friend Ellen is with us. I find her presence a solace. 
She is a calm, steady girl — not brilliant, but good and true. 
She suits and has always suited me well. I like her, with her 
phlegm, repose, sense, and sincerity, better than I should like 
the most talented without these qualifications. 

‘ If ever I see you again I should have i)lcasure in talking 
over with you the topics you allude to in your last — or rather, 
in hearing you talk them over. Wc see these things through 
a glass darkly — or at least I see them thus. So far from 
objecting to speculation on, or discussion of, the subject, I 
should wish to hear what others have to say. Ry olhcrs, I mean 
only the serious and reflective — levity in such matters shocks 
as much as hypocrisy. 

‘Write to rue. In this strange place your letters will come 
like the visits of a fnend. Fearing to lose the })ost, I will 
add no more at present. — Relieve me, yours sincerely, 

‘C. RlU)NTfi.» 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

• jVnt/ mh, 1849. 

‘Mv DEAR Sin, — My poor sister is taken quietly home at 
last.^ She died on Monday. With almost her last brealli she 
said she was happy, and thanked God that death was come, 
and come so gently. I did not think it would be so soon. 

‘ You will not expect me to add more at present. — Yours 
faithfully, C. Bronte.’ 

TO W. S. tVJLLTAMS 

*Jvnf iibfh, 18 i!), 

‘Mv DEAR Sin, — I am now again at hmne, where I returned 
last Thursday. 1 call it home still — much as London would be 
called London if an cartlnjuake should sliake its streets to 
ruins. But let me not be ungrateful : Haworth parsonage is 
still a home for me, and not quite a ruine<l or desolate home 
either. Papa is there, and two most affectionate and faithful 
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servants, and two old dogs, in their way as faithful and afFec-t 
tionate — Emily’s large house-dog which lay at the side of her 
dying bed, and followed her funeral to the vault, lying in the 
pew couched at our feet while the burial service was being 
read — and Anne’s little spaniel. The ecstasy of these poor 
animals when I came in was something singular. At former 
returns from brief absences they always welcomed me w^armly 
— but not in that strange, heart-touching way. I am certain 
they thought that, as 1 was returned, my sisters were not far 
behind. Ihit here my sisters will come no more. Keeper may 
visit Emily’s little btifl-room — as he still does day by day — and 
Flossy may look wistfully round for Anne, they will never see 
them again — nor shall I — at least tlie human part of me. I 
must not write so sadly, hut how can I help thinking and 
feeling sadly ? In the daytime effort and occupation aid me, 
but when evening darkens, something in my heart revolts 
against the burden of solitude — the sense of loss and want grows 
almost too much for me. I am not good or amiable in such 
moments, I am rebellions, and it is only the thought of my 
dear fatlier in the next room, or of the kind servants in the 
kitchen, or some caress from tlie poor dogs, which restores me 
to softer sentiments and more rational views. As to the night 
— could I do without bed, I Avould never seek it. Waking, I 
think, sleejmig, I dream of them; and 1 cannot recall them as 
they were in health, still they appear to me in sicknesf^ and 
suffering. Still, my nights were worse aftcM* the first shock of 
Branwcir.s death — they were terrdde then ; and the impres- 
sions experienced on waking w'ere at that time such as we do 
not put into language. Worse seemed at liand than was yet 
endured — in tnitJi, worse awaited us. 

'All this bitterness must he tasted. Perhaps the palate will 
'-row used to the draught in time, and find its flavour less 
acrid. This pain must he undergone ; its poignancy, I trust, 
will he blunted one day. Ellen Avould have coliie hack with 
me hut I wmuld nqt let her. I knew' it would he better to face 
the desolation at once — later or sooner the sharp pang must be 
experienced. 
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* Labour must be the cure, not sympathy. Labour is the only 
radical cure for rooted sorrow. The society of a calm, serenely 
cheerful companion — such as Ellen — soothes pain like a soft 
opiate^ but I find it does not probe or heal the wound ; sharper, 
more severe means, are necessary to make a remedy. Total 
change might do much ; where that cannot be obtained, work 
is the best substitute. 

^ I by no means ask Miss Kavanagh to write to me. Why 
should she trouble herself to do it ? What claim have I on 
her? She does not know me — she cannot care for me except 
vaguely and on hearsay. I have got used to your friendly 
sympathy, and it comforts me. 1 have tried and trust the 
fidelity of one or two other friends, and I lean upon it. The 
natural affection of my father and the attachment and solicitude 
of our tw’o servants arc ])recious and consolatory to me, but 
I do not look round for general pity ; conventional condolence 
I do not want, either from man or woman. 

‘The letter you inclosed in your last bore tlio signature 
H. S. Mayers — tlie address, Sliccj)sconi!)(', Siroud, (doucester- 
shire; can you give me any infonuntioji respecting tlic writer 
It is my intention to acknowledge it one day. 1 am truly glad 
to hear that your little invalid is restored to health, and that 
the rest of your family cemtinue well. Mrs. Williams should 
spare herself for her liusbaiurs and elnldren’s sak(‘. Her life 
and health are too valuabh* to those round her to be lavished — 
she should be careful of them. — Ilelieve me, yours sincerely, 

‘ C. liuoNTii.* 

It IS not necessary to tt‘ll over again the story of Anne’s 
death. Miss llllen Nussey, who Avas an eye Avitness, has 
related it once for all in Mrs. (iaskeOPs Memoir. The tomb 
at S/arboroiigh bears the folIoAving inscription ; — 

IIF.IiK r.IF illl’ III AIAIVS OF 

ANNK IIHONTK 

DAUnilTER OP ju:v. J>. lUlONTfi 

JNd'MBK.VT OF IIAAVORTII, VOniv^IlIIO'. 

She Died, Aged 28, Majj 1849 
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li*’ to be known l)y one's fricMids is the index to eliaracter 
that it is fre(|iienlly assiinu‘d to l)e, (’harlotte Urontci comes 
well out of that oideal. Slie was discriininatiiyfij in friend- 
shi]) and leal to lh(‘ heart's core. Willi what gratitude 
she lluiughl of the |)ul)lisher who gave lier the ^irst chance’ 
wc‘ know by recognising Dial the niaidy Dr. John of VHlcttc 
was Mr. (leorge Smith of Smith k I'dder. Mr. W. S. 
Williams, again, would s(‘(*m to hav(‘ Inan a singularly gifted 
and amiable man. 'J\) Ihm* three girl friends, Ellen Nussey, 
Mary 'iaylor, and Lietitia Wheel wriglit, she was loyal to 
}\er dying day, and ])eucilled letters to tlie two of them who 
w'ere in Englanil were written in her last illness. Of all her 
friends, Ellen Nussey must alw.ivs have llie foremost place 
in our I'steem. Like IVlary Taylor, she made Charlotte’s 
ac(|uaintaiice when, at (ifUam }ears of agi‘, she first w'ent to 
Jloe Head School, Mis, Haskell huN suilicieully described 
the beginnings of that friendship which death was not to 
break. Ellen Nussey and Charlotte llroiite corresponded 
with a regularity whieh one imagines would he impossilde 
had they both been horn half a eeiilury later. The two 
girls loved one another profoundly. They wrote at times 
almost daily. They (luanvlled occasionally over trifles, as 
friends will, hut (Tarlotte was alwa\s full s)f contrition 
wlien a few' hours had passed. Towards the end of her life 
she wrote to ]\Ir. AVilliams a letter concerning Miss Nussey 
which may well be printed here. 
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TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

' Janmiry 3rd, 1850. 

'My dear Sir, — I liave to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Morning Chronicle with a good review, and of the Church of 
England Quarterly and the Wcsiminsler with bail ones. I have 
also to thank you for your letter, which w'ould have been 
answered sooner had I been alone; but just now 1 am enjoying 
the treat of my friend Ellen's society, ami she makes me indolent 
and negligent — I am too busy talking to her all day to do 
anytliing else. You allude to the subject of female friendships, 
and express w’onder at the infreijuency of sincere attachments 
amongst women. As to married women, 1 can well understand 
that they should be absorbed in their husbands and children — 
but single women often like each other much, and derive great 
solace* from their inuLual regard. Friendship, however, is a 
plant which cannot be forced. True Incndshi}) is no gourd, 
springing in a night and withering in a day. When I first 
saw Ellen I did not care for her; w'e were school-fellows. In 
course of time we learnt each other’s faults and good points. 
We were contrasts — still, we suited. Affection was firstagc*rm, 
then a sajding, then a strong tree — now', no new friend, how'ever 
lofty or profound in intellect — not even Miss Marlineau herself 
— could be to me what Elh n is ; yet she is no more than a 
conscientious, observant, calm, well-bred Yorkslnre girl. She is 
without romance. If she attempts to read poetry, or poetic prose, 
aloud, I am irritated and (le})rive her of the book — if she talks 
of it, I stop my ears ; but she is good ; she is true ; she is faith- 
ful, and I love her. 

‘Since I came home. Miss MartiiKJau has written me a long 
and truly kindly letter. She invites me to visit her at Amblesidc. 
I like the idea. Whether 1 can realise it or not, it is pleasant to 
have in prospect. 

‘ You ask me to wTite to Mrs. Williams. I would rather she 
wrote to me first ; and let her send any kind of letter she likes, 
without studying mood or manner. — Yours sincerely, 

'C. HuoNTii.' 
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Good, True, Faithful — friendshTp has no tweeter words 
li^anl^hese ; and it was this loyalty in Miss Nussey which has 
her out in our day as a fine type of sweet wonianli- 

f ' ’ ts, and will secure to her a lasting name as the friend 
Charlotte Bronte. 

y Miss Ellen Nussey was one of a large family of children, 
ail of whom she survives. Her home during the years of 
her first friendsliip witli Charlotte Bronte was at the 
Rydings, at that time the pro}jerty of an uncle, llcuben 
Walker, a distinguished court ])hysician. The family in that 
generation and in this has given many of its members to 
high public service in various professions. ' Two Nusseys, 
» indeed, and two Wiilkers, were court physicians in their 
. day. When Earl Fitzwilliam Was canvassing for the county 
in 18(19, he was a gOest at the KydingS for two weeks, and 
on his election was chaired by the tenantry. Reuben 
Walker, this uncle of ]\Iiss Niisse}\ was the only Justice of 
the reacc for the district whicli included Leeds, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, and Halifax, during the laiddite riots — a 
significant nmiinder of the growth of population since 
that day. Ellen Nussey’s home was at the Rydings, then 
tenanted by her brother John, until 1837, and she then 
removed to Brookroyd, wljere she lived until long after 
Charlotte Bronte died. 

The first letUr to Ellen Nussey is dated May 31,1831, 
Charlotte having become her sehool-lellow in the previous 
January. It would seem to Iiave been a mere play exercise 
across the school-room, as the girls were then together at 
Roe Head. 

‘Dear Miss Nissev, — I take advantage of the earliest 
opjH)rtunity to thank you for the letter you favoured me with 
Iasi week, and to ajiologise for having so long neglected to 
write to you; indeed, I believe this will be the first kvter or 
note 1 have ever addressed to you. 1 am extremely obliged to 
Mary for her kind invitation, and 1 assure you tliat I should 
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vay nittcli bave liked to hearMhe Lectures on' (^Ivanlsno, as 
they would doubtless haire been amusing and bustru^ve* Bat 
we are often conipelled to bend, our inclination to Our duty (as 
Miss Wooler observed the other -dfiiy), and since there are so 
many holidays this half-year^, it would have appeared almost 
unreasonable to ask for an extra holiday; besidesj we should 
perhaps have got behindhand with our lessons^ so that, every- 
thing consideixd, it is perhaps well that circumstances have 
deprived us . of this pleasure. — Believe me to remain, your 
affectionate friend, " C. Bhont£/ 

But by the Christmas liolidays, ‘Dear Miss, NusseyV has 
become ‘’Dear Ellen,’ and the friendship' has already >v;ell 
commenced. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘Hawohxh, Junuarif IZtht 1832, 

' Dear Ellen, — TJie receipt of your letter gave tne an agree- 
able surj)rise, for notwithstanding your faithful promises, you 
must excuse me if 1 say that I had litdc confidence in their 
fulfilment, knowing that when school girls once get home they 
wdllingly abandon every recolh ctioii which tends to remind 
them of school, and indeed they find .siieh an infinite variety of 
circumstances to engage Iheir attention and employ tlicir 
leisure hours, that they are easily persuaded that they have no 
iiine to fulfil promises made at school. It gave me, gre at pleasure, 
however, to find that you and Mis^, 'J aylor are exc'cptions to the 
general rule. The cholera still seems sl<»\vly advancing, but let 
us yet hope, knowing that all things are under the guidance of 
a merciful Providence. England has Intherlo been highly 
favoured, for the disease has mnther raged with tin; astounding 
violence, nor extended itself with the t'rightfiil ra])idity which 
marked its progress in many of the eonlinenUl countries, — 
From your affectionate friend, Ciiahlotte Buonte/ 

TO MliilS Ei.LKX NL’bSKY 

* llAwott-rii, January, 1833, 

^Dear Ellen, — I believe we agreed to eorrcs[>ond once a 
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month. That space of time has now elapsed since I received 
your last interesting letter, and I now therefore hasten to reply. 
Accept my congratulations on the arrival of the New Year, 
every succeeding day of which will, I trust, find you imer 
and heiter in the true sense of those much-used words. The 
first day of January always presents to my mind a train of 
very solemn and imj)ortant reflections, and a question more 
easily asked than answered frequently occurs, viz. — How have 
I improved the past year, and with what good intentions do I 
view the dawn of its successor ? These, ray dearest Ellen, are 
weighty considerations w^hich (young as we are) neither you 
nor I can too deeply or too seriously ponder, I am sorry your 
too great diffidence, arising, I think, from the want of sufficient 
confidence in your own capabilities, prevented you from WTiting 
to me in French, as 1 think the attempt would have materially 
contributed to your im[)rovcment in that Ifuiguage. You very 
kindly caution me against being tein])ti‘d by the fondness of my 
sisters to consider myself of too much importance, and then in a 
parentluisis you beg me not to be offeiuled. O Ellen, do you 
tJiink I could be offended by any good advice you may give me.^ 
No, 1 thank you heartily, and love you, if possible, better for it. 
I am glad you like Keuilwoilh. It is certainly a splendid produc- 
tion, more resembling a roman(‘e than a novel, and, in my 
opinion, one of the most interesting Morks that ever emanated 
from the great Sir ^\ alter’s ])en. 1 was exceedingly amused 

at the cliaracteristic and naiv<‘ manner in which you expressed 
your dt'leslalion of V^irney’s chara.ett*r — so much so, indeed, that 
I could not forbear langliing aloud when I j)erused that part of 
yonr leltt‘r. He is eerlainly the personification of consummate 
villainy ; and in the delineation of his dark and profoundly artful 
mind, Scotl exliihits a >\ondcrfiil knowledge of human nature as 
w^ell as surprising skill in embodying his jjcrceptions so as to 
enable others to lajcome participators in that knowledge. Excuse 
the want of news in this \ery barren epistle, fo^* I really have 
none to conmumieatc. Emily and Anne beg to be kindly 
remembered to you. Give my best love to your mother and 
sisters, and as it is very late permit me to conclude with the 
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assufttnce ot my unchanged^ unchanging, and unchangeable 
ad'ection for you. — Adieu, my sweetest EUen, I am ever yours, 

‘ Charlotte/ 

Here is a pleasant testimony to Miss Nussey’s attractions 
from Emily and Anne. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘Hawokth, J^r2Hcjnhcr 11th , ISPA 

^ Dear Ellen, — I have hitherto delayed answering your last 
letter because from what you said I imagined you might l)e 
from home. Sine you were here Emily has been very ill. fler 
ailment was erysipelas in the arm, accompanied by severe 
bilious attacks, and great general debility. Her arm was 
obliged to be cut in order to rclic\c it. It is iiow^, I am baj^py 
to say, nearly healed — her health is, iu fact, almost perfectly 
re-established. The sickness still continues to r(‘cnr at intervals. 
Were I to tell you of the iraprcssujn you hav e made on every 
one here you would accuse me of flattery. Papa and aunt arc 
continually adducing you as an example for me to shape my 
actions and behaviour by. Emily aiul Aiiiui say ^Hhey never 
saw any one they liked so well as Miss Nuss<‘y,’' and labby talks 
a great deal more nonsense about you than I choose to r<‘j)(U't. 
You must read this letter, dear J^llen, without thinking of the 
writing, for I have iiulited it almost all in the twilight. It is 
now so dark that, notwithstanding the singular jiropcrty of 
“seeing in the night-time” which the young l.idics at Poe 
Head used to attribute to me, I can scnl)blc no longer. All 
the family unite with me in wishes for }our welfare. Re- 
member me respectfully to your mol her and sisters, and supply 
all those expressions of warm and genuine regard w'liich the 
increasing darkness will not permit me to insert. 

HJiiaulottk PnoNTti.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

• ‘ IlAwoii’in, F(hrii(\r>i 1831 . 

^De\r Elifw— My letters are scarcely w'orlh the postage, 
and therefore I have, till now, delayed answering your last 
communication ; but upwards of two months having elapsed 
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Since I received it, I have at lengtli determined to take up wy 
pen in reply lest your anger should be roused by my apparent 
negligence. It grieved me extremely to hear of your pre- 
carious state of health. I trust sincerely that your medical 
adviser is mistaken in supposing you have any tendency to a 
pulmonary alfection. Dear Ellen, that would indeed be a 
calamity. I have seen enough of consumption to dre.ad it as 
one of the most insidious and fatal diseases incident to humanity. 
But I repeat it, I hope, nay tliat your alarm is groundless. 
If you rernemhcr/l used frequently to tell you at school that 
you were eonslilnl ionally nervous — guard against the gloomy 
impressions which such a slate of mind naturally produces. 
Take conslant and n‘gular exercise, and all, I doubt not, will 
y(‘t be well. What a remarkable winltn* we have had ! Rain 
and wind (‘ontiuually, but an almost total absence of frost and 
siunv. Has frencral ill hcallh bemi the consequence of wet 
weather at Hirst, ill or not t With us an unusual number of 
deaths have lately taken ])laee. According to custom I have 
no news to commumcaic, uidccd I do not write either to retail 
gossip or to imparl solid information ; my motives for maintain- 
ing our mutual correspondence arc, in the first place, to get 
intelligcnci' fnmi you, and iii ih<‘ s(‘coiuI that we may remind 
each other of our sejiarate exislcnees ; without some such medium 
of vcci[)rocal couvimnc, a(*cording to the nature of things, you, 
who arc surromidcd by sociidy and friends, would soon forget 
that such an insignificant being as myself ever lived. /, how- 
ever, in the solilude of our wild litth‘ hill village, think of my 
only nnrc'latcd friend, my dear ei-dcvaiit school companion daily 
— nay, almost hourly. Now Idlen, don’t you think I have very 
cleverly contrived to make up a letter out of nothing.^ Good- 
bye, dearest. Tliat God may bli ss you is the earnest prayer of 
your ever faithful friend, Chaulotte Buonte.' 

TO :\Hss ELLHx nt:ssky 

‘ ITvmmmitti, November lOffc, 1834 . 

Ellen, — I have been a long while, a very long while 
without writing to you. A letter I veeeived from Mary Taylor 
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this morning remindt'd me of my neglect, and made me instantly 
sit down to atone for it, if possible. She tells me your aunti 
of Brookroyd, is dead, and that Sarah is very ill; for this I am 
truly sorry, but I hope her case is not yet without hope. You 
should how'cver remember that death, should it happen, will 
undoubtedly be .great gain to her. In your last, dear Ellen, 
you ask my opinion respcotyig the amusement of dancing, and 
whether I thought it objectionable wlicn indulged in for an 
hour or two in parties of hoys and girls. I should hesitate to 
express a difference of opinion from Mr. Atkinson, but really the 
matter seems to me to stand thus: It is allowed on all hands 
that the sin of dancing consists not m the mere action of 
shaking the slianks (as the Scotch say), but in llic consequences 
that usually attend it—naincly, frivolity and waste of time; 
when it is used only, as in the case you state, for the exercise 
and amusement of an hour among young people (who surely 
may without any breach of (rod’s commandments be allowed a 
little light-heartodiuss), these conse(|nences cannot follow. 
Ergo (according to my inaiUKT of arguing), the amusement is 
at such times perft'clly innocent. Having nothing more to say, 
I will conclnde wilh the exjircssion of my sincere and earnest 
attachment for, I'dlcn, \oiir o\mi dear sell*. 

‘ ('lIMlLOTTK BnoNTK.’ 

TO MISS v:ua:s m ssky 

hUh, 1835 . 

'Deaiikst — I llurnglit il bcllcr not lo answer yonr 

kind letter too soon, lest I should (in llic present fully occupied 
state of your tinn‘) njipear intrusive. J am liappy to inform you 
papa has given me ]H*rmission to accept llie invitation it con- 
veyed, and ere long I hojie once more to have the pleasure of 
seeing ahuosl the, oiih) and certainly the daursl friend I possess 
(out of our own family), I leave it to you to fix the time, only 
requesting*you not lo appoint ioo early a day; let it be a 
fortnight or three weeks at Icasl from the date of the prejsent 
letter. I am greatly ol>)igc(l to yon for yonr kind offer of 
meeting me at Bradford, but ]);ij>a thinks tliat such a plan 
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would involve uncertaintyj and be productive of trouble to you. 
He recommends that I should go direct in a gig from Haworth 
at the time you shall determine, or, if that day should prove 
unfavourable, the first subsequent fine one. Such an arrange- 
ment would leave us both free, and if it meets with your 
approbation would perliaps be the best we could finally resolve 
upon. Excuse the brevity of this* epistle, dear Ellen, for I am 
in a great hurry, and we shall, 1 trust, soon see each other face 
to face, which will be belter tlian a hundred letters. Give my 
respectful love to your mother and sisters, accept the kind 
remembrances of all our family, .and — Eelievc me in particular 
to be, your firm and faithful friend, Ciiahlottp: Bronte. 

* P,S . — You ask me to stay a month when 1 come, but as I 
do not wish to tire you %vitb my company, and as, besides, papa 
and aunt botli think a forlnight amply sufiicient, I shall not 
exceed that pcrioil. l'arew(*]|, dearest ^ demest* 

TO MISS VAJAiS NDSSKY 

‘ lloi: llrAD, September lOth^ 1835. 

^My pear Ellen, — '^'ou are far too kind and frequent in your 
invitations. You puzzle me : 1 hardly know how to refuse, and 
it is still more embarrassing to accept. At any rate, I cannot 
come this week, for we are in the very thickest rnCdre of the 
repetitions; I was hearing the terrible filth section Avhen your 
note arrived. But Miss Wooler .says 1 must go to Gomersall 
next Friday as she jn'omised for im* on Whitsunday; and on 
Sunday morning I will join you at clnireli, if it be convenient, 
and stay at Hydings till Monday inoniing. Tliere 's a free and 
easy proposal ! Miss Wooler has driven me to it — she says her 
character is implicated ! I am very sorry to hear that your 
mother has been ill. I do hope she is better now, and that all 
the rest of the family are well. Will you be so kind as to 
deliver the accompanying note to Miss Taylor when you see her 
at chureh on Sunday ? Dear Jdlen, excuse the most horrid 
scrawl ever penned by mortal haiuis. Remember me to your 
mother and sisters, and — Believe me, E. Nussey’s friend, 

KhlARLOTTE.* 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* February 1837 . 

'I read your letter with dismay, Ellen — what shall I do 
without you ? Why are we so to be denied each other s society ? 
It is an inscrutable fatality. I long to be with you because it 
seems as if two or three days or weeks spent in your company 
would beyond measure strengthen me in the enjoyment of those 
feelings which I have so lately begun to cherish. You first 
pointed out to me that way in whieli 1 am so feebly endeavouring 
to travel, and now I cannot keep you by my side, I must 
proceed sorro^vfully alone. 

^ Why are we to be divided ^ Surely, Ellen, it must be 
because we arc in danger of loving each other too well — of 
losing sight of the Creator in idolatry of the creature. At first 
I could not say, ^^Thy will be done.’* 1 felt rebellious ; but I 
know it was wrong to feel so. Being left a moment alone this 
morning I jnviyed fervently to be ejiabled to resign myself to 
every decree of Clod’s will — though it should be dealt forth with 
a far severer hand than the present disappointment. Since 
then, I have felt calmer and humbler — and consequently 
happier. Last Sunday 1 took up my Ihblc in a gloomy frame 
of mind ; I began to read ; a feeling stole over me sUch as I 
have not known for many long juars — a sweet placid sensation 
like those that I remember used to visit me when 1 was a little 
child, and on Sunday evenings in summer stood by the open 
window reading the lilV of a certain Erench nobleman who 
attiiined a ]>urer and higher degree of sanctity tlian has been 
known since the days of the early Martyrs. I thought of my 
own Ellen — I wished she had been near me that I miglit have 
told her how hajipy I was, how bright and glorious the pages of 
God’s holy word seemed to me. But the “ foretaste ” passed 
away, and earth and sin returned. 1 must see you before you 
go, Ellen; you cannot come to lloe Head I will contrive to 
walk over to Brookroyd, provided you will let me know the 
time of your departure. Should you not be at home at Easter 
I dare not promise to accept ) our mother’s and sisters* invitation. 
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I should be miserable at Brookvoyd without you, yet I would 
contrive to visit them for a few hours if I could not for a 
few days. I love them for your sake. I have written this note 
at a venture. When it will reach you I know not, but I was 
determined not to let slip an opportunity for want of being 
prepared to embrace it. Farewell, may God bestow on you 
all His ble.ssings. My darling —Farewell. Perhaps you may 
return beff>re mid.sinnnier — do you think you possibly can ? 1 

wish your brother John knew how nnha])py I am ; he would 
almost pity me. C. Brontk.' 

TO MISS KLLFN XUSSEY 

^JuneSth, 1837 . 

*My deauest Ellen, — 'Fhe inclosed, as you will perceive, was 
written before I received your last. 1 liad intended to send it 
by this, but what you said altered my intention. 1 scarce dare 
build a hope on the foundation your letter l.iys — we have been 
disappointed so often, and 1 fear I shall not be able to prevail 
on them to part with you ; but I vill try my utmost, and at any 
rate there is a ehance of our meeting soon ; with that thought I 
will comfort myself. You do not know liow selfishly ghd I am 
that you still continue to dislike London and the Londoners — it 
seems to afford a sort of jiroof that your affections are not 
changed. Shall we really stand onee again together on the 
moors of Haworth ? 1 dare not flatter myself with too sanguine 

an expectation. I see many doubts and ddficulties. But wath 
Miss Wooler’s leave, wliich I have asked and in }){irt obUiined, 
I will go to-morrow and try to remove them. — Believe me, my 
own Ellen, yours always truly, C. Bronte.* 

TO MISS ELLEN XUSSEY 

^January \^th, 1839. 

'My dear kind Ellen, — I can hardly help laughing when I 
reckon up the number of urgent invitations I have received from 
you during the last three months. Had 1 accepted all or even half 
of them, the Birstallians would certainly have concluded that I 
had come to make Brookroyd my j^erinanent residence. When 
you set your mind upon it, you have a peculiar way of edging one 
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in with a drde of dilemmas^ so that they hardly know how to 
refuse you ; however, I shall take a running leap and clear them 
all. Frankly, my dear Ellen, I cannot cmne. Reflect for yourself 
a moment Do you sec nothing absurd in the idea of a person 
coming again into a neighbourhood nithin a month after tliey 
have taken a solemn and formal leave of all their acquaintance ? 
However, I thank both you and your mother for the invitation, 
which was most kindly ex]»rc‘ssed. You give no answer to ray 
proposal that you should come to Haworth with the Taylors. I 
still think it would be your best plan. I wish you and the 
Taylors were safely here ; there is no j)leasure to be had with- 
out toiling for it. You must invite me no more, my dear 
Ellen, until next Midsummer at the lu arest. All here desire 
to be remembered to you, aunt [)artieularly. Angry though 
you are, I will venture to sign myself as usual (no, not as 
usual, but as suits circumstances). — Yours, under a cloud, 

‘C. RnoNTii/ 

TO MIS8 KLLEN NU^SEY 

1838. 

^Mv DEAREST Ellen, — Y esterday I lioard that you were ill. 
Mr. and Miss Heald were at Dewsbury Moor, and it was from 
them I obtained the information. Tins morning 1 set oft to 
Brookroyd to learn furtlier ])articulars, from whence I am but 
just returned. Your mother is in great distress abt>ut you, she 
can hardly mention your name without tears ; and both she 
and Mercy wish veiy much to see you at home again. Poor 
girl, you have been a fortnight confined to your bed.; and while 
I was blaming you in my own mind for not Avriling, you 
were suffering sickness without one kind J'cmale friend to 
W'atch over you. I should have hcartl all this before and have 
hastened to exjiress my sympathy witli you in this crisis had I 
been able to visit Brookroyd m the Easter holidays, but an 
unexpected summons back to DcAvsbury Moor, in eonscqucnce 
of the illness and death of Mr. Wooler, prevented it. Since 
that time I have been a fortnight and two days quite alone. 
Miss Wooler being dclaiued in the interim at Rouse Mill, You 
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will now Bee, Ellen, that it was not neglect or &ilure of afiection 
which has occasioned my silence, though I fear you will long 
ago have attributed it to those causes. If you are well enough, 
do write to me just two lines — just to assure me of your con- 
valescence ; not a word, however, if it would harm you — not a 
syllable. I’hey value you at home. Sickness and absence call 
fortli expressions of attachment which might have remained 
long enough unspoken if their object had been present and 
well. 1 wish your //7V7/^/,y (I include myself in that word) may 
soon cease to luive cause for so j)ainful an excitement of their 
regard. As yet I have but an imperfect idea of the nature of your 
illness — of its exLent — or of the degree in which it may*now 
have subsided. \\'hcn you can let me know all, no particular, 
however minute, will be unintertstiiig to me. How have 
your spirits been ? 1 trust not much overclouded, for that is 
tlie most melancholy residt of illness. You are not, I understand, 
going to Biith at j)resent ; they seem to have arranged matters 
strangely. • When I j)arled from yon near W’^hite-lee Bar, I had 
a more somnvful fe(‘lijig than ever I e.xperienced before in our 
lemporary se])aralions. It is fooJisJi to dwell too much on the 
idea of })reseiitinienls, but 1 certainly had a feeling that the 
lime of our reiiniou had never been so indefinite or so distant 
as then. 1 doubt not, my dear Idleii, that anndst your many 
trials, amidst the siitreniigs that you liavc of late felt in yourself, 
and seen in sexeral of your relatituis, you have still been able to 
look uj) and find support in trial, consolation in afiliction, and 
repose in linnull, ^In're lininan interference can make no 
change. 1 think you knou in the right spirit hoAv to withdraw 
youi-self from the vexation, the care, the meanness of life, and 
to derive wiiifort from purer sources than this world can afford. 
You know how' to do it silentl\, unknown to others, and can 
avail yourself of tliat hallowed eoimimnion the Bible gives us 
with God. 1 am eliarged to IraiiMiiit your motiier's and sister s 
love. Ueeeive uniie in the same jiarcel, 1 think it wjll scarcely 
be the smallest share, rarcwell, my dear Ellen. C. Bhontic.* 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY . 


•Afa3/15<&, 1840. 

'My ©EAR Ellen, — I read your last letter with a great deal ot 
interest. Perhaps it is not always well to tell people when 
we approve of their actions, and yet it is very pleasant to do 
so ; and as, if you had done w rongly, I hope I should have had 
honesty enough to tell you so, so now, as you have done rightl}^, 
I shall gratify myself by telling you what 1 tliink. 

‘ If I made you my father confessor I could reveal w eaknesses 
which you do not dream of. I do not mean to intimate that I 
attach a high value to empty compliments, but a word of pane- 
gyric has often made me feel a sense of confused pleasure w’hich 
it required my strongest effort to conceal — and on the other 
hand, a hasty expression which I could ct)nstrue into neglect or 
disajiprobation has tortured me till I have lost half a night's 
rest from its rankling pangs. C. Buonte. 

* P.S. — Don’t talk any more of sending for me — w hen I conic 
I will sefid myself. All send their love to you. I have no pro- 
spect of a situation any more than of going to the moon. Write 
to me again as soon as you can.' 

Here is the only glimpse that we find of her Penzance 
relatives in these later years. They would seem to have 
visited Haworth when (liarlotle was twenty-four years of 
age. The impiessioii tliey left was not a kindly one. . 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSICY 
^ 1840 . 

' My dear Ellen, — As you only sent me a note, I siiall only 
send you one, and that not out of revenge, but because like 
} ou I have but little to say. I'he freshest news in our house is 
that we had, fortnight ago, a vi.sit from some of our South of 
England relations, John Branwell and his wife and daughter. 
They liave been staying above a mouth with Uncle Fennell at 
Crosstone. They reckon to be very grand folks indeed, and 
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talk largely — I thought assumingly. I cannot say I much 
admired them. *To ray eyes there seemed to be an attempt 
to play the great Mogul down in Yorkshire. Mr. Bran well 
was much less assuming than the womenites; he seemed a 
irank^ sagacious kind of man, very tall and vigorous, with a 
keen active look, 'ilie inonicnt he saw me he exclaimed that I 
was the vej-y iiuMgc of my aunt Charlotte. Mrs. Branwell 
sets up for he i rig a woman of great talent, tact, and accomplish- 
ment. I thouglit there was much more noise than wwk. My 
cousin Eliza is a young lady intended by nature to be a 
bouncing, good-looking girl — art has trained her to be a 
languishing, alfeetcd jiiece of goods. 1 would have been 
friendly with her, hut I could gi L no talk except about the 
Low (diurch, Evangelical clergy, the Millennium, Baptist Noel, 
botany, and her own conversion. A mistaken education has 
utterly spoiled Ihc lass. Her fae<‘ tells that she is naturally 
good-natured, though perliaps indohait. Her affectations were 
so utterly out of keejiing with lua* round rosy face and tall 
bouncing figure, 1 could Jiardly refrain from laughing as I 
watched her. A\'nte a lung letter next time and I'll write you 
ditto. Good-bye.’ 

We have already read the letters which were written to 
Miss Niissoy during the governess ])eriod, and from Brussels. 
On her final return from Brussels, Charlotte implores a letter. 

IX) M1J5S ELLEN NU88EY 

‘ IIawoutu, February 1844. 

^Dear Ellen, — I cannot tell w hat occupies your thoughts and 
time. Are you ill ? Is soim* one of yoiir family ill Are you 
married } Are you dead ? If it be so, you may as well w'rite a 
word and let me know' — for my jJart, I am again in old England. 
I shall tell you nothing further till you write to me. 

‘C. BrontM. 

'Write to me directly, that is a good girl; I feel really 
anxious, and have felt so for a long time to hear from you/ 
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She visits Miss Nussey soon afterwards at Brookroyd, and 
a little later writes as follows : 

TO MISS ELLEN M SSEY 

* Ap7'il 1th, 1844. 

'Dear Nell, — I have received your note. It communicated 
a piece of good news which I certainly did not ex])ect to hear, 
I want, how'ever^ further enliglitennieiit on the subject. Can 
you tell me what has caused tlie change in Mary’s j)lans, and 
brought her so suddenly back to England } Is it on account 
of Mary Dixon ? Is il the wish of her brother, or is it her own 
determination? I hope, Mhalever the reason be, it is nothing 
which can give her uneasiness or do her harm. Do you know 
how long she is likely to stay in l^ngland ? or when she arrives 
at Huns worth } 

'You ask how" I am. I really have felt much better the last 
week — I think my visit to Erookroyd did me good. Wliat 
delightful weather we have had lately I wish w^e had had such 
while I was with you. Janily and J walk out a good deal on 
the moors, to the great damage of our shoes, but I hope to the 
benefit of our liealth. 

'Good-bye, dear Ellen. Send me another of your little notes 
soon. Kindest regards to all, C. li.* 


TO MISS ELLEN Nf SSEY 

•June m, 1814. 

‘ My dear Ellen, — Anne and Braiiw ell are now at Imme, and 
they and lanily add tlu ir request to mine, that you will join us 
at the beginning of next week. Write and let us know what 
day you will come, and how- — if by eoiuii, we will meet you at 
Keighley. Do not let your visit be later than the beginning of 
next week, or«you will sec little of Anne and Branwell as their 
holidays are very short. ’They will soon have to join the family 
at Scarborough. Remember me kindly to your inotlier and 
sisters. I hope they are all well. C. li/ 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSBY 

•Not*emherim,mL 

^Dear Ellen, — Your letter came very apropos, as, indeed, 
your letters always do ; but this morning I had something of a 
headache, and was consequently rather out of spirits, and the 
epistle (scarcely legible though it be — excuse a rub) cheered me. 
In order to evince my gratitude, as well as to please my OMm 
inclination, I sit down to answer it immediately. I am glad, in 
the first place, to hear tliat your brother is going to be married, 
and still more so to learn that his wife-elect has a handsome 
fortune — not that I advocate marrying for money in general, but 
I think in many cases (and this is one) money is a very desirable 
contingent of matrimony. 

' I wonder when Mary 'iaylor is expected in England. I trust 
you will be at home wliile she is at Unnsworth, and that you, she, 
and I, may meet again somewhere under the canopy of heaven. 
I cannot, dear l^^llen, make any promise about myself and Anne 
going to Brookroyd at ('iirislmas ; her vacations arc so short she 
would grudge spending any part of them from home. 

^The catastroj)lie, which you related so calmly, about your 
book-muslin dress, lace bertha, etc., convulsed me with cold 
shudderings of horror. You have reason to curse the day when 
so fatal a present was olfered you as that infamous little 
varmint.” Tlie j)erfcet serenity with which you endured the 
disaster proves most fully to me that you w ould make the best 
wife, mother, and mistress in the wdld. Yon and Anne are a 
pair for marvellmis [ihilosophical jiowers of endurance ; no spoilt 
diiuiers, scorched linen, dirtied carpets, torn sofa-covers, squeal- 
ing brats, cross husbands, would ever discompose either of you. 
You ouglit lu'ver to maiTv a gtiod-tcmjiered man, it would be 
mingling honey with sugar, like slicking white roses upon a 
black-thorn cudgel. Willi tins v(‘ry jncturesque metaphor I 
close iny letter. Good-bye, and write very soon. 

BrontE.' 

Much has been said ccmccrning Cliarlotte Bronte's visit to 
llalliei-sage in Derbysliire, and it is interesting because of the 
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fact that Miss Bronte obtained the name of ‘ EjTe ’ from a 
family in that neighbourhood, and Morton in Jatie Ef/re 
may obviously be identified with Hathersage.^ Miss Ellen 
Nussey'^s brother Henry became Vicar of Hathersogc, and he 
married shortly aftei^vards. While he was on his honeymoon 
his sister went to Hathersage to keep liouse for him, and she 
invited her friend Charlotte Bronte to stay with her. The 
visit lasted three weeks. This was the only occasion that 
Charlotte visited Hathersage. Here are two or three short 
notes referring to that visit. 

TO .MISS ELLKN NtJSSF.Y 

^JvnemK 18-15. 

^Dkaii Ellen, — I t is very v(‘\ali<)ii,s for yon to have had to go 
to Sheffield in vain. I am glad to hear that there is an 
omnibus on Thnrsda 5 %.and I have told Jiinily and Anne I will 
ti*}^ to come on that day. Th(‘ opening of the railroad is now 
postjmned till July 7th. I should not like to put you off' again, 
and for that and some other reasons they have deeided to give 
up the idea of going to Scarbro’, and inste ad, to make a little 
excursion next Monday and I'liesday, to Ilkley or elsewhere. 
I hope no other obstacle will arise to pre-vent my going to 
Hathersiige. I do long to he with you, and I fe'cl nervously 
afraid of being prevented, or ])nt off’ in some wny. Hranwell 
only stayed a week with ns, hut he is to come borne again when 
the family go to Scarhoro'. I will write to Brookroyd directly. 
Yesterday I had a little note from Henry inviting me to go to 
see you. This is one of your contrivances, for which you deseiwe 
smothering. You have WTitten to Henry U> te ll him to write to 
me. Do you think I stood on ceremony about the matter.^ 

^ In Hathoisage Chnrcli i.s the altar tomb of Ilobcrt Evre who fought nt 
Aginconrt and di^-d on tho 21st of May 1-150, alpo of his wife Joan Eyre who died 
on tho 9th of MayT4(U. This Joan Eyre was heiress of the house of Padloy, and 
brouglit the Padloy estates into tho E^ro family. Tlu-ro is a Sanctua hell of tho 
fifteenth century with a Latin inscription, ‘l*ray for the souls of Robert Eyre and 
Joan his wife.*— Rev. Tliomas Key worth on ‘Morton Village and Jane 
pa|rer rend >)efore the Eronte Society nt Keighley, 1895. 
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'The French papers have ceased to come, 
present. 


Good-bye for the 

c. b; 


TO MRS. NUSSEY 

* July 23r(Z, 1845. 

'Mv DEAR Mns. Nussey, — I lose no time after my return 
home in writin;^ to you and offering you my sincere thanks for 
llie kindness with which you have repeatedly invited me to go 
and stay a few days at Brookroyd. It would have given me 
great pleasure to have gone, had it been only for a day, just to 
have seen you and Miss .Mercy (Miss Niissey I suppose is not at 
home) and to have, Ixh ii introduced to Mrs. Henry, but I have 
stayed so long ^vith I'llen at Ilalhcrsage that I could not 
possibly now go to Brookroyd* 1 was (‘\pcctcd at home ; and 
after all //owe should always have the first claim on our attention. 
When I reached honu! (at ten o’clock on Saturday night) I 
found papa, I am thankful to say, pretty well, but he thought 
I had been a long tinu' away. 

^1 left hillen well, ami she had generally good health while I 
stayed vilh her, hut she is very anxious about matters of 
busiiU'Ks. and appreh(‘nsiv(‘ h‘sl things should not 1)0 comfortable 
against th(‘ arrival of Mr. and Mrs. IJoirv — she i.*? so desirous 
that the day of their arriv al at 1 lalliersage should be a happy 
one to both. 

' I hope, my dear Mr,?. Niissey, you are well ; and 1 should be 
very bap])y to reeeivt' a litlh' note eillu r from you or from 
Miss iMerey to assure me of thi-?. — Believe me, yours affectionately 
and sincerely, C. Bronte.' 


TO MISS ELLEN NI .SSEV 

'Jnly^Aik, 1845. 

'Dear Ellen, — A series of looihacbcs, jn-olonged and severe, 
bothering me both day and night, have kej)t me vciy stupid of 
late, and prevented me from writing to you. ^lorc than once 
1 have sal down and oj)eiied my desk, but have not been able 
to get up to par. To-ilay, after a night of fierce pain, I am 
better — niueli better, and I take advantage of the interval of 
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ease to discharge my debt. I wish I had £50 to spare at 
present^ and that you, Emily, Anne, and I were all at liberty 
to leave home without our absence being detrimental to any 
body. How pleasant to set off ev masse to the seaside, and stay 
there a few weeks, taking in a stock of health and strength. — 
We could all do with recreation. Adversity agrees with you, 
Ellen. Your good qualities are never so obvious as when under 
the pressure of affliction. Continued prosperity might devclope 
too much a certain germ of ambition latent in your character. 
I saw this little germ putting out green shoots when I was 
staying with you at Hathorsage. It was not then obtrusive, 
and perhaps might ne ver become so. Your good sense, firm 
[)rinciple, and kind feeling miglit kee]> it down. Holding down 
my head docs not suit my tootliaehe. Give my love to your 
mother and sisters, ^^'rilc again as soon as may be. — Yours 
faithfully, C. B.' 

TO MISS ELIdCN Nl SSKV 

‘ A Kf/v^t l^th, 1815 . 

Em.en, — I am writing to yon, not ]>c(‘ans(‘ I have any- 
thing to tell you, bill because I want y<;n to wnU‘ to me. 1 am 
glad to sec that you were pleasial with your ne^v sister. When 
I was at Hathersage you were talking of writing to Mary 
Taylor. I have lately written to her a l)ri(*f, shabby epistle of 
wliich I am ashamed, but I found wlion 1 began to write I had 
really very' little to say. I sent llie letter to lliinsworth, and I 
suppose it will go sometime. You must write to me .soon, a 
long letter, llemember me resjieetfnlly to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Nussey. Give my love to .Miss K. - Yours, C. B.* 

TO MISS KLLKN N( SSKY 

^Drrruthn- ] \lh, 1845. 

'Dear Ellen, — 1 was glad to gel your last note, though it 
was so short^nul crusty. Three weeks hail elajised without my 
having heard a w ord from you, and I began to fi.'ar some new 
misfortune had occurred. I was relieved to find such was not 
the case. Anne is obliged by'^ the kind regret you express at 
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not being able to ask her to Brookroyd. She wishes you coald 
come to Haworth. Do you scold me out of habits or are you 
really angry ? In either case it is all nonsense. You know as 
well as I do that to go to Brookroyd is always a pleasure to me, 
and that to one who has so little change, and so few friends as 
I have, it must be a great plensurcy but I am not at all times in 
the mood or circumstances to take my pleasure. I wish so 
much to see you, that I shall certainly sometime after New 
Year's Day, if all be well, be going over to Birstall. Now I 
could not go if I irrw/d. If you think I stand upon ceremony 
in this matter, you miscalculate sadly. I have known you, and 
your mother and sisters, too long to be ceremonious with any 
of you. Invite me no more now, till I invite myself — be too 
proud to trouble yourself; and if, v/hen at last I mention coming 
(for I shall give you warning), it does not happen to suit you, 
tell me so, with quie t hauteur. I should like a long letter next 
time. No more lovers’ quarrels. 

^ Good-bye. Best love to your mother and sisters. C. B.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* Janizary 2Stk, 1R47. 

‘ Deaii Ellen, — Long may you look young' and handsome 
enough to dress in vliii(‘, drar, and long may you have a right 
to feel the eousciousm’ss that you look agreeable. I know 5 ^ou 
have too much judgnuuit to h't an overdose of vanity spoil the 
blessing and turn it into a misfortune*. After all though, age 
will come on, and it is well you have something better than a 
nice face for friends to turn to when that is clumged. I hope 
this execssively cold weather has not harmed 5^011 or yours much. 
It has nipped me severely, taken away my appetite for a while 
and given me toothache ; in short, put me in the ailing condi- 
tion, in which I have more than once had the honour of making 
myself such a nuisance both at Brookroyd and Hunsworth. The 
consequence is that at this present speaking I lock almost old 
enough to be your mother— grey, sunk, and withered. To-day, 
however, it is milder, and 1 hope soon to feel better ; indeed 
I am not ill now, and my toothache is now subsided, but 1 
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experience a loss of strength and a deficiency of spirit which 
would make me a sorry companion to you or any one else. I 
would not be on a visit now for a large sum of money. 

^ Write soon. Give my best love to your mother and sisters. 
— Good-bye, dear Nell, C. Bronte.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* April QUt, 1847. 

' Dear Nell, — I am ver^" much obliged to you for your gift, 
Ailiich you must not undervalue, for I like the articles; they 
look extremely pretty and light. They are for wrist frills, are 
they not ? Will you condescend to ;iccept a y^ard of lace made 
up into nothing? 1 thought I would not offer to spoil it by 
stitching it into any'^ sha])e. Your creative fingers will turn it 
to better account than my destructive ones. I ho])e, such as it 
is, they will not peck it out of the envelope at the Bradford 
Post-ofFice, where they generally take th<j liberty of opening 
letters when they feel soft as if they contaiiu'd artich s. I had 
forgotten all about your birthday mid miius till your letter 
arrived to remind me of it. I wish you many happy r(‘turns of 
yours. Of course y'our visit to Haworth must lie regulated by 
Miss Ringrose’s movements. I was rather .amused at ya>ur fearing 
I should be jealous. I never thought of it. She and 1 could 
not be rivals in your affections. You allot lua*, [ know, a 
different set of feelings to what you allot nu*. She is amiable 
and estimable, I am not amiable, but still we shall slick to the 
last I don’t doubt. In short, I should as soon think of being 
jealous of Emily and Anne in these days as of you. If Miss 
Riiigrose does not come to Hrookroyd about W'hitsuntidc, 1 
should like you to come. I shall feel a good deal disap])ointed 
if the visit is put off’ — ] would rather Miss Hingrose fixed her time 
in summer, and tlien I would come to set* you (n.v.) in the 
autumn. I don’t think it will he at all a good plan to go back 
with you. see each other so seldom, that I would far 

rather divide the visits. Remember me to all — Yours faillifidly, 

'C. Bronte.’ 


y 
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May 1847. 

^ Dear Nell, — I have a smaH present for Mercy. You must 
fetch it, for I repeat you shall cojne to Haworth before I go to 
Brookrayd. 

* 1 do not say this from pique or anger — I am not angry now — 
but because my leaving home at present would from solid 
reasons be diflicult to manage. If all be well I will visit you 
ill the autumn, at present I cannot come. Be assured that if I 
could come I should, after your last letter, put scruples and 
pride away and ^^go over into Macedonia at once. I never 
could manage to help you yet. You have always found me 
something like a new servant, who requires to be told where 
everything is, and shown how everything is to be done. 

^My sincere love to your mother and Mercy. — Yours, 

‘ C. BuoNTii. 


'JX) MISS KLLEX NUSSEY 

'May 20^/j, 1847. 

M^eau Ellen, --Your letter and its contents were most 
welcome. You must direct your luggage to Mr. Bronte’s, 
and we will tell the carrier to in(|uire for it. The railroad 
has been opened some lime, but it only comes as far as Keighley. 
If you arrive about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, Emily, Anne, and 
I will all meet you at the station. X\"c can take tea jovially 
together at the Devonshire Arms, and walk home in the cool of 
the evening. ’I'liis arrangciiRnt Avill be much better than 
fagging through four miU‘s in the heat of noon. Write by 
return of post if you can, and say if tliis plan suits you. — Yours, 

‘C. Bronte.* 

TO IMISS ELLEN NESSEY 

‘ November IWi, 1847. 

* Dear Ellen, — The old jiang of fearing you should fancy 1 
forget you drives me to write to you, though hca\en knenvs I 
have precious little to say, and if it were not that I wish to hear 
tVom you, and hate to .ijqiear disregardful when I am not so, 1 
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might let another week or perhaps two slip away without 
writing. There is much in Ruth's letter that I thought very 
melancholy. Poor girls ! theirs, I fear, must be a very unhappy 
home. Yours and mine, with all disadvantages, all absences of 
luxury and wealth and style, are, I doubt not, hap])ier. I wish to 
goodness you were rich, that you might give her a temporary 
asylum, and a relief from uneasiness, suffering, and gloom. 
What you say about the effects of ether on your sister rather 
startled me. I had always consoled myself with the idea of 
having some teeth extracted some day under its soothing influ- 
ence, but now I should think twice before I consented to inhale 
it ; one would not like to make a fool of one's self. — 1 am, yours 
faithfully, C. Bronte.' 


TO MISS KLLKN NliSSKY 

^ Mo r,'h 11///, 3818. 

'Dear Ellen, — There is a great deal of gooiJ-.st nse in your 
last letter. Be thankful that (hxl gave you sense, for what are 
beauty, wealth, or even health without it } 1 had a note from 

Miss Bingrose the other day. I do not think I shall write again, 
for the reasons I before mentioned to you; but tlu‘ note moved 
me much, it was almost all about her dear Ellen, a kind of 
gentle enthusiasm of affeelion, enough to make one smile and 
weep — her feelings are half truth, half illusion. No human 
being could be altogether what she snj)|)Oses yon to be, yet your 
kindness must have been very great. If one were only rich, bow 
delightful it would be to travel and spend the w inter in climates 
w^here there are no winters. (dve my love to 3 'our motlier 
and sisters. — Beheve me, faithfully yours, C. Bronte.' 

TO MISS ELLBN Nt^SSKY 

^ A }> rd ^ 1818. 

^Df.\u Ellen, — I have just received your little [larcel, and heg 
to thank yoiijn all our names for its eont(*nts, aiul also for y< ur 
letter, of the arrival of which I wa^, to s])eak trulli, getUng 
rather im])atient. 

‘The houscw'ife’s travelling companion is a most commodious 
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thing — just the sort of article which suits one to a t, and which 
yet I should never have the courage or industry to sit down and 
make for myself. I shall keep it for occasions of going from 
home, it will save me a world of trouble. It must have required 
some thought to arrange the various compartments and their 
contents so aptly. I had quite forgotten till your letter re- 
minded me that it was the anniversary of your birthday and 
mine. I am now thirty-two. Youth is gone — gone — and will 
never come back ; can't help it. I wish you many returns of 
your birthday and increase of happiness with increase of years. 
It seems to me that sorrow inust come sometime to every body, 
and those who scarcely taste it in their youth often have a more 
brimming and bitter cup to drain in after-life ; whereas, those 
who exhaust the dregs early, who drink the let^s before the wine, 
may reasonably ex])ect a ])urer and more palatable draught to 
succeed. So, at least, oiu^ fiin would hope. It touched me at 
first a little painfully to hear of your purposed governessing, but 
on second thoughts 1 discovered this to be quite a foolish feeling. 
You are doing right even though you should not gain much. 
'I’he effort will do you good ; no one ever does regret a step 
towards self-help ; it is so much gained in independence, 

^ Give my love to your mother and sisters. — Yours faithfully, 

bitoNTiS.' 


TO MISS ELLKN NUSSEY 

1848. 

' Dear Ellen, — I shall begin by telling you that you have 
no riglit to be angry at the length of lime I have suffered to 
slip by since ree(aviiig your last, wjthout answering it, because 
you have often kept me waiting much longer; and having 
made this gracious s]>eech, thereby obviating reproaches, I will 
add that I think it a gn‘at shame when you receive a long and 
thoroughly interesting letter, full of the sort of details you fully 
relish, to read the same with selfish j)leasure and not even 
have the mauiUTs to thank your correspondent, and express 
how much you enjoyed the narrative. I did enjoy the narrative 
in your last very keenly ; the exquisitely characteristic traits 
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concerning the Bakers were worth gold ; just like not only them 
but all their class — respectable^ well-meaning people etiough, but 
with all that pettj assumption of dignity, that small jealousy 
of senseless formalities, which to such people seems to form a 
second religion. Your position amongst them was detesbible, 
I admire the philosophy with which you bore it. Their taking 
offence because you stayed all night at their aunt’s is rich. 
It is right not to think much of casual attentions ; it is quite 
justifiable also to derive from them temporary gratification, 
insomuch as they prove that their object has the power of 
pleasing. Let them be as ephemera — to last an hour, and not 
be regretted when gone. 

^ Write to me again soon and — Believe me, yours faithfully, 

'C. Bronte.* 

TO iMlSS ELLEN NU>SSEY 

* August 3, 1849. 

'Dear Ellen, — I have received the furs safely. I like the 
sables very much, and shall keep them; and ^ to save them * shall 
keep the squirrel, as you prudently suggested. I hope it is not 
too much like the steel poker to save the brass one. I return 
Mary’s letter. It is another page from the volume of life, and 
at the bottom is written Finis” — mournful word. Macaulay’s 
Hisionf was only lent to myself — all the books I have from London 
I accept only as a loan, excej)t in j)eculiar cases, where it is the 
author’s wish I should possess his work. 

^ Do you think in a few weeks it will be ])ossible for you to 
come to see me } I am only waiting to gel my labour off my 
hands to permit myself the pleasure of asking you. At our 
house you can read as much as you please. 

^1 have been much better, very free from opj)ression or 
irritation of the chest, during the last fortnight or ten days. 
Love to all. — Good-bye, dear Nell. C. B.* 

• TO MISJS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ August 2Zrdf 1849. 

* Dear Ellen, — Papa has not been well at all lately — he has 
had another attack of bronchitis. I felt very uneasy about him 
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for some days, more wretched indeed than I care to tell you* 
After wliat has liappened, one trembles at any appearance of 
sickness, and wlien anything ails papa I feel too keenly that 
he is tlic Iasi, the only near and clear relation I have in the 
world. Yesterday and to-day he has seemed much better, for 
which I am truly thankful. 

^For myself, I should be pretty well but for a continually 
recurring feeling of slight cold, slight soreness in the throat 
and chest, of w^hich, do what I will, I cannot quite get rid. 
Has your cough entirely left you ? I wish the atmosphere 
would return to a salubrious condition, for I really think it is 
not healthy. English cholera has been very prevalent here. 

^ 1 do wish to see you.’ 

TO MISS KLLKN NUSSKY 

*Anaust 16, 1850. 

‘ Dear Neli,, — J am going on Monday (d.v.) a journey, wdiereof 
the prospect cheers me not at all, to Windermere, in West- 
moreland, to spend a few days with Sir J. K. S., who lias taken 
a house there for the autumn and winter. I consented to go 
with reluctance, chie fly to please j)apa, whom a refusal on my 
part would have much annoyed; but I dislike to leave him. 
I trust he is not w'orse, but his com])laint is still weakness. It 
is not right to anticipate evil, and to be always looking forward 
in an apprehensive s])irit ; but I think grief is a two-edgAl 
sword — it cuts both ways : the memory of one loss is the antici- 
pation of another. Take moderate exercise and be careful, dear 
Nell, and -- believe me, yours sincerely, C. Bronte.' 

TO MJSh KLLKN NlksSEY 

* May loth, 1851. 

^Dear Nell, — Poor little Flossy! I have not yet screwed 
up nerve to tell papa about her fate, it seems to me so piteous. 
However, she had a hapi>y life with a kind mistress, whatever 
her death has been. Little hapless plague ! She had more 
goodness and patience shenvn her than she deserved, I fear. 

" C. BRONTfi/ 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Haworth, July 1852. 

^Dear Ellex, — I should not have written to you to-day by 
choice. Lately I have again been harassed with headache — the 
heavy electric atmosphere oppresses me much, yet I am less 
miserable just now than I was a little while ago, 'A severe 
shock came upon me about papa. He w'as suddenly attacked 
with acute inflammation of the eye. Mr. Ruddock was sent for ; 
and after he had examined him, he called me into another room, 
and said papa’s pulse was bounding at 150 per minute, that 
there w'as a strong pressure of blood upon the brain, that, in 
short, the symptoms were decidedly apo])lectic. 

^Active measures were immediately taken. By the next day 
the pulse was reduced to ninety. Thank God he is now better, 
though not well. 1'he eye is a good deal iiiflained. He does 
not know his state. To tell him he had been in danger of 
apoplexy would almost be to kill him at once — it would increase 
the rush to the brain and perhaps bring about rupture. He is 
kept very quiet. 

* Dear Nell, you will excuse a short note. Write again soon. 
Tell me all concerning yourself that can relieve you.— Vours 
faithfully, C. B.' 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ August 3rcZ, 1852. 

‘ Dear Eij.ex, — I write a line to say that papa is now con- 
sidered out of danger. His progress to health is not without 
rcla])se, but I think he gains ground, if slowdy, surely. Mr. 
Ruddock says the seizure was quite of an a})oplectic character; 
there was a partial paralysis for two days, but the mind re- 
mained clear, in spite of a high degree of nervous irritation. 
One eye sttll remains inflamed, and papa is weak, but all 
muscular affection is gone, and the pulse is accurate. One 
cannot be too thankful that piipa’s sight is yet spared — it was 
the fear of losing that which chiefly distressed him. 
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'With best wishes for yourself, dear Ellen, — I am, yours 
faithfully, C. Bronte. 

‘My headaches are better. I liave needed no hel2>, but I 
thank you sincerely for your kind offers.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

' Hawouth, August I2thf 1852. 

'Dear Ellen, — Papa lias varied occasionally since I wrote to 
you last. Monday was a very bad day, his spirits sunk painfully. 
Tuesday and yesterday, however, were much better, and to-day 
he seems wonderfully well. The prostration of spirits which 
accompanies anything like a rela])se is almost the most difficult 
jioint to manage. Dear Nell, you are tenderly kind in offering 
your society; but rest very tranquil where you are; be fully 
assured that it is not now, nor under present circumstances, 
that 1 feel the lack either of society or occupation ; my time is 
pretty well filled up, and my thoughts appropriated. 

' Mr. Ruddock now seems quite satisfied there is no present 
danger whatever; he says pajia lias an excellent constitution 
and may live many years yet. The true balance is not yet 
restored tb the circulation, but I believe that impetuous and 
dangerous termination to the head is quite obviated. I cannot 
permit myself to eommeiit much on the chief contents of your 
last ; advice is not necessary. As far as I can judge, you seem 
hitherto enabled to take these trials in a good and wise spirit. 
I can only pray that such combined strength and resignation 
may be continued to you. Submission, courage, exertion, when 
practicable — these seem to be the weapons with which we must 
fight life’s long battle. — Yours faithfully, C. Bronte.’ 

To IMiss Nusscy we owe nuiiiy other letters than those 
here jirinted — indeed, tliey must needs play an important 
2)iirt in Charlotte BroniCs biograjihy. They do not deal 
with tlie intellectual interests which are so marked in the 
letters to A\". S. AVilliains, and which, doubtless, characterised 
the letters to Miss Mary Taylor. ‘I ought to have written 
tliis letter to Maiy," Charlotte says, wlien on one occasion 
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she dropped into literature to her friend ; but the friendship 
was as precious as most intellectual friendships, because 
it was based upon a common esteem and an unselfish devo- 
tion. Ellen Nussey, as we have seen, accompanied Anne 
Bronte to Scarborough, and was at her death-bed. She 
attended Charlotte’s wedding, and lived to mourn over her 
tomb. For forty years she has been the untiring advocate 
and staunch champion, hating to hear a word in lier great 
friend’s dispraise, loving to note the glorious recognition, of 
which there has been so rich and so full a harvest. That 
she still lives to receive our reverent gratitude for preserving 
so many interesting traits of the Brontes, is matter for full 
and cordial congratulalion, wherever the names of the authors 
of Jane Eyre and }yiithcrlnff Heig;ht*s are held in just and 
wise esteem. 
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MARY TAYLOR 

Mary Taylor, the ‘M ’ of Mrs. Gaskelfs biography, 

and the ^ Rose Yorke’ of Shirley^ will always have a 
peculiar interest to those who care for the Brontes. She 
shrank from publicity, and her name has been less men- 
tioned than that of any other member of the circle. And 
yet hers was a personality singularly strenuous and strong. 
She wrote two books ‘ with a purpose,’ and, as we shall sec, 
vigorously embodied her teaching in lier life. It will be 
remembered that Charlotte Bronte, Ellen Nussey, and Mary 
Taylor first met at Roe Head School, when Charlotte and 
Mary were fifteen and her friend about fourteen years of 
age. Here are Miss Nussey ’s impressions — 

^ She was pretty, and very childish-looking, dressed in a red- 
coloured frock with short sleeves and low neck, as then worn 
by young girls. Miss Wooler in later years used to say that 
wlien Mary went to lier as a ])upil she thought her too pretty 
to live. She was not talkative at school, but industrious, and 
always ready with lessons. She was abvnys at the top in class 
lessons, with Charlotte Bronte and the w riter ; seldom a change 
was made, and then only with the three — one move. Charlotte 
and she were great fiiends for a time, but there was no with- 
drawing from me on eitlier side, and Charlotte never quite 
knew how an estrangement arose with Mary, but it lasted a 
long time. Then a time came that both Charlotte and Mary 
were so proficient in schoolroom attainments there w^as no more 
for them to learn, and Miss Wooler set them Blair's Bdks 
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Letires to commit to memory. We all laughed at their studies. 
Charlotte persevered, but Mary took her own line, flatly re- 
fused, and accepted the penalty of disobedience, going supper- 
less to bed for about a month before she left school. When 
it was moonlight, we always found her engaged in drawing on 
the chest of drawers, which stood in the bay window, quite 
happy and cheerful. Her rebellion was never outspoken. 
She was always quiet in demeanour. Her sister Martha, on 
the contrary, spoke out vigorously, daring Miss Wooler so 
much, face to face, that she sometimes received a box on the 
ear, which hardly any saint could have withheld. Then Martha 
would expatiate on the danger of boxing ears, quoting a 
reverend brother of Miss Wooler's. Among her school com- 
panions, Martha was called ^^Miss Boisterous,” but was always 
a favourite, so piquant and fascinating were her w'^ays. She 
was not in the least })retty, but something much better, full 
of change and variety, rudely outspoken, lively, and original, 
producing laughter with her own good-humour and affection. 
She was her father’s pet child. He delighted in hearing her 
sing, telling her to go to the piano, with his affectionate 
^'Patt}'^ lass.” 

^ Mary never had the impromptu vivacity of her sister, but 
was lively in games that engaged her mind. Her music was 
very correct, but entirely cultivated by practice and persever- 
ance. Anything underhand was detestable to both Mary and 
Martha ; they had no mean pride towards others, but accepted 
the incidents of life with imperturbable good-sense and insight. 
They were not dressed as well as other pupils, for economy 
at that time was the rule of their household. The girls liad 
to stitch all over their ne\v gloves before wearing them, by 
order of their mother, to make them wear longer. 1’lieir dark 
blue cloth coats were worn when loo short, and black beaver 
bonnets quite plainly trimmed, with the ease and contentment 
of a fashionable costume. Mr. 'Jaylor was a banker as well 
as a monopolist of army cloth manufacture in the district. 
He lost money, and gave up banking. He set his mind on 
paying all creditors, and effected this during his lifetime as far as 
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possible, willing that his sons were to do the remainder, which 
two of his sons carried out, as was understood, during their 

lifetime — Mark and Martin of Shirley* 

• 

Let us now read Charlotte’s description in Shirley^ and I 
think we have a tolerably fair estimate of the sisters. 

‘The two next are girls. Rose and Jessie ; they are both now 
at their father s knee ; they seldom go near their mother, ex- 
cept when obliged to do so. Rose, the elder, is twelve years 
old ; she is like her fatlier — the most like him of the whole 
grouj) — but it is a granite head copied in ivory ; all is softened 
ill colour and line. Yorke himself has a harsh face; his 
daughter’s is not harsh, neither is it quite pretty ; it is simple 
— childlike in feature ; the round cheeks bloom ; as to the 
grey eyes, they are otherwise than childlike — a serious soul 
lights them — a young soul yet, but it will mature, if the body 
lives ; and neitlier father nor mother has a spirit to compare 
with it. Partaking of the essence of each, it will one day be 
better than either — stronger, much ])urer, more aspiring. Rose 
is a still, and sometimes a stubborn girl now ; her mother wants 
to make of Jier such a woman as she is herself — a w oman of dark 
and dreary duties ; and Rose has a mind full-set, thick-sown 
with the germs of ideas her mother never knew. It is agony to 
her often to have these ideas trampled on and repressed. She has 
never rebelled yet ; but if hard driven, she will rebel one day, 
and then it will be once for all. Rose loves her father ; her 
fathei* does not rule her with a rod of iron ; he is good to her. 
He sometimes fears she will not live, so bright are the sparks 
of intelligence which, at moments, flash from her glance and 
gleam in her language. This idea makes him often sadly ten- 
der to her. 

'He has no idea that little Jessie will die young, she is so gay 
and chattering, arch — original even now ; passionate when pro- 
voked, but most affectionate if caressed ; by turns gentle and 
rattling ; exacting yet generous ; fearless — of her mother, for 
instance, whose irrationally hard and strict rule she has often 
defied — yet reliant on any who will help her. Jessie, with her 
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little piquant face, engaging prattle, and winning ways, is made 
to be a pet ; and her father’s pet she accordingly is.’ 

Mary Taylor wfts called *Pag’ by her friends, and the 
first important reference to her that I find is contained in 
a letter written by Charlotte to Ellen Nussey, when she was 
seventeen years of age. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘irAA\oiiTH, June 20th j 1833. 

^Dear Ellen, — I know yon will be very angry because I have 
not written sooner; my reason, or ratlier my motive for this 
aj)}>arent neglect was, that I had determined not to write until 
I could ask you to pay us your long-promised visit. Aunt 
thought it would be better to defer it until about the middle of 
summer, as the winter and even the spring seasons are remark- 
ably cold and bleak among onr mountains. Papa now desires 
me to present his respects to your mother, and say that he 
should feel greatly obliged if she w'ould allow us the j)Ieasurc of 
your company for a few \\(‘eks at Haworth. I will le/ive it to 
you to fix whatever da)' may be most eojiv(‘ni('nt, hut Jet it he 
an early one. 1 reeei\ed a letter from I*ag laylor yesterday; 
she w'as in high dudgeon at my inattention in not promptly 
answering her last epistle. I howeve r sat de>wn immediately 
and wrote a very lumihle rejdy, eaiididly confessing my faults 
and soliciting forgiveness ; 1 hope it has j)rov(‘d successful. 
Have you suffered inueh from that troublesome though not (I 
am happy to hear) generally fatal disease, the influenza? Wc 
have so far steered eh'ar of it, luit 1 know not how long we 
may continue to escape. Your last lelt(*r r(*vealed a state of 
mind whieli seemed to })romise much. As 1 read it I could not 
help wishing that my ow'ii feelings more resembled yours ; but 
unliappily all the good thouglits that enter 7ni/ viiml eva]K)ratc 
almost before I have liad time to ascertain their existence; 
every right resolution wdiich I form is so transient, so fragile, 
and so easily broken, that I sometimes fear I shall never be 
what I ought. Earnestly hoping that this may not be your case, 
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that you may continue steadfast till the end, — I remain, dearest 
Ellen, your ever faithful friend, Charlotte Bronte/ 

The next letter refers to Mr. Taylor’s death. Mr. Taylor, 
it is scarcely necessary to add, is the Mr. Yorke of Briar- 
mains, who figures so largely in Shirley. I have visited the 
substantial red-briek house near the high-road at Goincrsall, 
but descriptions of the Bronte country do not come within 
the scope of this volume. 

'I’O MISS ELLKN NUSSKY 

‘ Jamutry Zrcl^ 1841. 

* My dear Ellen, — 1 received the news in your last with no 
surprise, and with the feeling that this removal must be a relief 
to Mr. Taylor himself and even to his family. I'he bitterness 
of death was past a yt ar ago, whtii it was first discovered that 
his illness must teririinale fatally ; all between has been lingering 
suspense. 'I'lns is at an end now, and llie ))resent certainty, 
liowcver sad, is better than the former doubt. Wliat will be the 
consequence of his deatli is another question ; for my own part, 
1 look forward to a dissolution and dispersion of the fVimily, 
perliajis not iinmediately, hut in tlu' course of a year or two. It 
is true, causes mav' arise to keej) them together awliiJe longer, 
but they are restless, active sjiints, and will not be restrained 
always. Mary alone has more energy and jiower in her nature 
than any ten men you can ])ick out in the uni led parislies of 
Birslall and Haworth. It is vain to limit a character like hers 
within ordinary hc^Miularies — slie will overstep them. I am 
morally certain Mary will establish licr own landmarks, so will 
the rest of them. C. Bronte/ 

Soon after her father’s death Mary Taylor turned her eyes 
towards New Zealand, \vhere she had friends, but two years 
were to go by before au\ thing came of the idea. 

TO EMILY J. BRONTK 

‘ ooi) Hoist, April 2i>.d^ 1841. 

*Di;\u E. J., — I ici.ei\c(l jour last letter with delight as 
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usual. I must write a line to thank you for it and the 
inclosure, which however is too bad — you ought not to have 
sent me those packets. I had a letter from Anne yesterday ; 
she says she is well. I hope she speaks absolute truth. I 
had written to her and Branwell a few days before. I have 
not heard from Branwell yet. It is to be hoped that his 
removal to another station will turn out for the best. As 
you say, it /ooh like getting on at any rate. 

' I have got up my courage so far as to ask Mrs. White to 
grant me a day’s holiday to go to Birstall to see Ellen Nussey, 
who has offered to send a gig for me. My request was granted, 
but so coldly and slowly. However, I stuck to my point in a 
very exemplary and remarkable manner. I hope to go next 
Saturday. Matters are progressing very strangely at Gomersall. 
Mary Taylor and Waring have come to a singular determination, 
but I almost think under the peculiar circinnstanees a defensible 
one, though it sounds outrageously odd at first. They are 
going to emigrate — to quit tlie country altogether. Their 
destination unless they change is Toil Nicholson, in the 
northern island of New Zealand ! ! ! Mary has made up her 
mind she can not and will not be a governess, a Icacher, a 
milliner, a bonnet-maker nor housemaid. She sees no means 
of obtainiiig employment she would in I’ngland, so she is 

lea\ing it. I counsellc'd her b) g() to France likcwis(‘ and slay 
there a year before she decided on this strange unlikely- 
st)unding plan of going to New Zealand, but she is quite 
resolved. I cannot suflicicntly compr(.hen(l what her views 
and those of her hrotlu rs may he on the sulqeet, or what is 
the extent of their iiil'ormation regarding Port Nicholson, to 
say whether this is rational enter])rise or absolute madness. 
With love to j)apa, aunt, Tabby, etc. — Ciuod-hye. C. B. 

^P.S . — I am very well; I hope you are. Write again 
soon.’ 

Soon after tliis Mary went on a long visit to Brussels, 
which, as we have seen, was the direct cause of Charlotte 
and Emily establishing tliemsehcs at the Peiisionnat Heger. 
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In Brussels Martha Taylor found a grave. Here is one of 
her letters. 

lY) MISS ELLEN NUSSEY. 

‘I>Hrs.sKLfl, Sqit. Ofhf 1841. 

^ My dear Ellen, — I received your letter from Mary, and you 
say I am to write though I have nothing to say. My sister will 
tell you all about me, for she has more time to write than I 
have. 

'Whilst Mary and John have been with me, we have been to 
Liege and Spa, where we stayed eight days. I found my little 
knoAvledge of French ver}^ useful in our travels. I am going to 
begin working again very hard, now that John and Mary are 
going away. 1 intend beginning German directly. I would 
write some more but this pen of Mary’s won’t write; you must 
scold her for it, and tell her to write you a long account of my 
pnni’eedings. ’li'ou must write to me sometimes. George 
Dixon is coming here the last week in September, and you 
must send a letter for me to Mary to be forwarded ])y him. 
Good-bye. May you be liappy. Martha J aylor.' 

It was while (JiarloLte was making her second stay in 
Ilnissols that she heard of Mary^s determination to go with 
her brother Waring t^' New Zealand, with a view to earning 
her own living in any reasonable manner that might ofler. 

TO .MISS ELLFN NOSSEY 

‘ IiHrs.sELfi, 1818, 

'Dear Ellen, — That last letter of \ fairs merits a good dose 
of panegyric — it was bolli long and interesting; send me quickly 
such another, longer still if jiossible. You will have heard of 
Mary Taylor’s resolute and intrejiid proceedings. Her public 
letters will have put you in jiossessiou of all details — nothing is 
left for me to say excejit perhaps to exjiress my opinion ii]>on it. 
I have turned the mattf'r over on all sides and really I cannot 
consider it otherwise than as ^ery rational. Mind, I did not 
jump to tins opinion at once, but was several days before I 
formed it conclusively. C, B.' 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* Sunday Eveninff^ June l«f, 1845. 

'DearElleNj — You probably know that another letter has 
been received from Mary Taylor. It is, however, possible that 
your absence from home will have prevented your seeing it, so J 
will give you a sketch of its contents. It was written at about 
4*® N. of the hlquator. The first part of the letter continued an 
account of their landing at Santiago. Her healtJi at that time 
was very good, and her s})irits seemed excellent. They had had 
contrary winds at first setting out, but their voyage was then 
prosperous. In the latter jiortion of the letter she comjilains of 
the excessive heat, and says she lives chiefly on orang(‘s; but 
still she was wtII, and freer from headache and other ailments 
than any other person on board. The rect i pt of this letter will 
have relieved all her friends from a weight of anxiety. I am 
uneasy about what you siiy respecting the French newspapers 
— do you mean to intinwite that yon Iiave received none? I 
have despatched them regularly. Emily and I keep them 
usually three days, sometimes only two, and tli(*n send them 
forward to you. I see by the cards you sent, and also by the 
newspa]jcr, that Henry is at last married. How did you like your 
ofHce of bridesmaid t and liow do you like your new sister and 
her family.^ You must write t(» me as soon as you can, and 
give me an observant account of everything. C. Biionte.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NFSSEY 

* JlANt’irrm'r.u, Scpteriiher VMh, 184G. 

Ellen, — Papa thinks his own jn-ogress rather slow, but 
the doctor affiims he is getting on very well. He complains 
of extreme weakness and soreness in the eye, but I suppose 
that is to be expected for some time to come. He is still kept 
in the dark, but now sits up the greater jiart of tlie day, and 
is allowed a*littlc fire in the room, from the light of which he 
is carefully screened. 

'By this time you will have got Mary’s letters ; most interest- 
ing they are, and she is in her element because she is where she 
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has a toilsome task to perform, an important improvement to 
effect, a weak vessel to strengthen. You ask if I had any 
enjoyment here ; in truth, I can’t say I have, and I long to 
get home, though, unhappily, home is not now a place of com- 
plete rest. It is sad to think how it is disquieted by a constant 
phantom, or rather two — sin and suffering ; they seem to obscure 
the cheerfulness of day, and to disturb the comfort of evening. 

^Give my love to all at Brookroyd, and believe me, yours 
faithfully, C. B.* 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

'June 6th, 1847. 

' Dear Ellen, — I return you Mary Taylor’s letter ; it made 
me somewhat sad to read it, for 1 fear she is not quite content 
with her existence in New Zealand. She finds it too barren. 
I believe she is more home-sick than she will confess. Her 
gloomy ideas respecting you and me prove a state of mind far 
from gay. I have also received a letter ; its tone is similar to 
your own, find its contents too. 

‘What brilliant weather we have had. Oh! I do indeed 
regret you could not come to Haworth at the time fixed, these 
warm sunny days would have suited us exactly ; but it is not to 
be heljicd. Give my best love to your mother and Mercy. — 
Yours faithfully, C. BiioNxic.’ 


TO MISS ELLEN NESSEV 

' Haworth, June 26th, 1848. 

‘Dear Ellen, — I should have answered your last long ago if I 
had known your address, but you omitted to give it me, and I 
have been waiting in the hope that you would perhaps write 
again and re})air the omission. Finding myself deceived in this 
expectfition how^ever, 1 have fit last hit on the plan of sending 
the letter to Brookroyd to be directed ; be sure to give me 
your address when you reply to this. 

‘ I >vas glad to hear that you w ere w^ell received at London, and 
that you got Sfife to the end of your journey. Your miveU in 
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gravely inquiring my opinion of the last new novel amuses 
me. We do not subscribe to a circulating library at Haworth, 
and consequently ^^new novels” rarely indeed come in our 
way, and consequently, again, we are not qualified to give 
opinions thereon. 

'About three weeks ago, I received a brief note from 
Hunsworth, to the effect that Mr. Joe Taylor and his cousin 
Henry would make some inquiries respecting Mme. Heger’s 
school on account of Ellen Taylor, and that if I had no 
objection, they would ride over to Haworth in a day or 
two. I said they might come if they would. They came, 
accompanied by Miss Mossman, f)f Bradford, whom 1 had never 
seen, only heard of occasionally. It was a j)oiiring wet and 
windy day ; we had quite ceased to expect them. Miss 
Mossman was (jiiile wet, and we had to make her change her 
things, and dress her out in ours as well as we could. I do not 
know if you are acquainted with her; I thought her unaffected 
and rather agreeable-looking, though sh(‘ has very red hair. 
Henry Taylor does indeed resemble .John most strongly. Joe 
looked thin ; he was in good spirits, ;ind I think in tolerable 
gcK)d-humour. I woidd have given mu(*h for you to have been 
there. I had not bet*n very well for some days bi fcu'e, and had 
some difficulty in keeping up the talk, but I managed on the 
wdiole better than I i xpeeb d. I was glad Miss Mossman came, 
for she helj)ed. Nothing new \v;is communicated respecting 
Mary. Nothing of im|)orlance in any way was said the whole 
time ; it was all rattle', rattle, of w hicli I should have great 
difficulty now in recalling the substance. They left almost 
immediately after tea. I have not hc;ird a word respecting 
them since, but I .su])pose they got liome all right. The visit 
strikes me as an odd whim. I consider it quite a caprice, 
prompted probably by curiosity. 

'Joe Taylor mentioned that he had called at Brookroyd, iind 
that Anne i^ad told him you were ill, and going into the 
South for change of air. 

' I hope you will soon write to me again and tell me par- 
ticularly how your health is, and how you get on. Give my 
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regards to Mary Gorham, for really I have a sort of regard for 
her by hearsay, and — Believe me, dear Nell, yours faithfully, 

^C. Bronte.' 

The Ellen Taylor mentioned in the above letter did not 
go to Brussels. She joined her cousin Mary in New Zealand 
instead. 

TO MISS CnAllLOlTE BRONTT 

‘ Wllli.noton, April 1849. 

^ Dear Charlotte, — I *ve been delighted to receive a very 
interesting letter from you with an account of your visit to 
London, etc. I believe I have tacked this acknowledgment to 
the tail of my last letter to you, but since then it has dawned 
on my comprehension that you are becoming a very important 
personage in this little world, and therefore, d 'ye see } I must 
write again to you. I wish you would give me some account of 
Newby, and what the ni.in said when confronted with the real 
Ellis Bell. By the way, having got your secret, will he keep it ^ 
And how do 3^011 contrive to get your letters under the address 
of Mr. Bell ? I1ie whole scheme must be particularly interesting 
to hear about, if I could only talk to yon for half a day. When 
do you intend to tell the good pc'ople about you 

^ I am now hard at work exjiecting ICllen Taylor. She may 
possibly be here in two months. I once thought of writing you 
some of the dozens of schomes I have for Ellen 'J'aylor, but as the 
choice depends on her I may as well wait and tell you the one 
slie chooses. Tiic two most reasonable are keeping a school 
and keeping a shop. The last is evidently the most healthy, 
but tlie most dillicult of accomplislmient. 1 have written an 
account of the eartlH|iiakes for Chambers, and intend (now don't 
remind me of tins a year lienee, because la femvic propose) to 
write some more. What else I shall do I don't know. 1 find 
the writing faculty does not in the least depend on the leisure 
I have, but much more on the active work I ha/e to do. I 
write at my novel a little anti think of my other book. What 
this will turn out, God only knows. It is not, and never can be 
forgotten. It is my child, my babj^, and / assure you such a 
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wonder as never was. I intend him when full ^rown to 
revolutionise society axk^faire epoqite in histoiy. 

* In the meantime I ’m doing a collar in crochet work. 

^ Pag.’ 


TO MISS criAiiLorrE bronte 

' Wklt.inuton, Nn^v Zealand, 

• •Jnhf2Uh, 181 U. 

' Df.ar Charlotte, — About a month since I received and read 
Jane Eyre. It seemed to me incredible that you had actually 
written a book. Such events did not happen while I was in 
England. I begin to believe in your existence much as I do in 
Mr. Rochester’s. In a believing mood I don’t doubt cither of 
them. After I had read it I went on to the toj) of Mount 
Victoria and looked for a ship to carry a letter to you. Tl\ere 
was a little thing with one mast, and also H.M.S. Fhf, and 
nothing else. If a cattle vessel canie from Sydney slic would 
probably return in a few days, and would take a mail, but we 
have had east wind for a month and nothing can come in. 

* Avg. 1. — The Jlfirlrqnin has just come i'rom Otago, and is to 
sail for Singapore nhen ll/e irind changes^ and by tliat route 
(which I hope to take myself sometime) I send you this. 
Much good may it do you. '^'our novel surprised me by 
being so perfect as a work of art. I exp('c*t(‘d something more 
changeable and untinislied. You lia\e poh‘^h(al to some purpose. 
If I were to do so 1 should get tired, and weary every one 
else in about two j)ages. No sign of this weariness in your 
book — you must have liad abiindaiiee, having kept it all to 
yourself! 

‘ You are very ditlerent from me in having Jio doctrine to 
preach. It is imj)ossil)le to squeeze a moral out of your 
production. Has the world gone so well with you that you 
have no protest to make against its absurdities? Did y<,%i 
never sneer declaim in your first sketches? I will scold 
you well when I see you. I do not Ia:lieve in Mr. Rivers. 
There are no good men of the Rrocklehurst species. A 
missionary either goes into his office for a piece of bread, or 
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he goes from enthusiasm^ and that is both too good and too 
bad a quality for St. John. It *s a bit of your absurd charity 
to believe in such a man. You have done wisely in choosing 
to imagine a high class of readers. You never stop to explain 
or defend anything, and never seem bothered with the idea. 
If Mrs. Fairfax or any other w'ell-intentionecl fool gets hold 
of this what will she think ? And yet, you know, the world 
is made up of such, and worse. Once more, how^* have you 
written through three volumes without declaring war to the 
knife against a few dozen absurd doctrinCwS, each of which is 
supported by '^a large and respectable class of readers”.^ 
Emily seems to have had such a class in her eye when she 
wrote that strange thing Wiiihaing Heights. Anne, too, stops 
repeatedly to preach commonplace truths. She has had a still 
lower class in her mind’s eye. Emily seems to have followed 
the bookseller’s advice. As to the }>rice you got, it was certainly 
Jewish. But what could the peojde do.^ If they had asked 
you to fix it, do you know yourself how maii}^ ciphers your sum 
would have had And how should they know better.^ And if 
they did, that’s the knowledge they get their living by. If I 
were in your place, the idea of being bound in the sale of two 
more would prevent me from ever wTithig again. Yet you are 
probably now busy with another. It is curious for me to see 
among the old letters one from Anne sending a copij of a u'hole 
article on the currency question written by Fonblanque ! I 
exceedingly regret having burnt your letters in a fit of caution, 
and I’ve forgotten all the names. Was the reader Albert 
Smith } What do they all think of you ? 

^1 mention the book to no one and hear no opinions. I lend 
it a good deal b(‘eausc it ’s a novel, and ?/’.y as good as a7iolher\ 
’J'hey say ^Mt makes them cry.” They are not literary enough 
to give an opinion. If ever I hear one I '11 embalm it for you. 
As to my own afiair, I have w’ritten 100 pages, and lately 50 
more. It ’s no use writing faster. I get so disgiuted, I can do 
nothing. 

^ If I could command sufficient money for a twelve-month, I 
would go home by way of India and write my travels, which 
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would prepare the way for my novel. With the benefit of your 
experience I should perhaps make a better bargain than you, 
I am most afraid of my health. Not that I sliould die, but 
perhaps sink into a state of betweenity, neither well nor ill, in 
wliich I should observe nothing, and be very miserable besides. 
My life here is not disagreeable. I have a great resource in the 
piano, and a little employment in teaching. 

* It*s a pity you don’t live in this world, that I might enter- 
Uiin you about the price of meat. Do you know, I bought six 
heifers the other day for £23, and now it is turned so cold I 
expect to hear one-hiilf of them are dead. One man bought 
twenty sheep for £8, and they are all dead but one. Another 
bought 1 50 and has 40 left. 

' I have now told you everything I can think of except that 
the cat *s on the table and that I’m going to borrow a new book 
to read — no less than an account of all the systems of philosophy 
of modern Europe. I have lately met with a wonder, a man 
who thinks Jane Eyre w'ould liave done better to marry 
Mr. Rivers ! He gives no reason — such people nevt r do. 

'Mahy Tayloii.' 

TO MISS CIIARLOTTK HKON'i'li: 

‘ AYj r.LiNi.'iov, Nr.w Zkal/intj. 

^Deau CiiARLoTTK, — I havc set up shop! I am delighted 
with it as a wdiole — that is, it is as pleasant or as little disagree- 
able. as you can expect an employment to be that you earn your 
living by. 'I’he best of it is tJiat your labour has soine return, 
and you arc not forced to work on liopelessly without result. 
Du rcste, it is very odd. I ke(‘p looking at myself witli one eye 
wdiilc I ’m using the other, and 1 sometimes fmd myself in very 
queer positions. Yesterday I went along the shore past the 
wharfes and sever.-il w\‘irehouses on a street wd)ere I had never 
been before during all the five years I have bet ii in Wellington. 
I opened ihe door of a long place filled with packages, with 
passages up the middle, and a row' of high windows on one side. 
At the far end of the room a man was writing at a desk beneath 
a window. I walked all the length of the room very slowly, for 
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what I had come for had completely gone out of my head. 
Fortunately the man never heard me until I had recollected it. 
Then he got up^ and I asked him for some stone-blue, saltpetre, 
tea, pickles, salt, etc. He was very civil. I bought some things 
and asked for a note of them. He went to his desk again ; 1 
looked at some newspapers lying near. On the top was a 
circular from Siliith & Elder containing notices of the most 
important new works. The first and longest was given to 
Shirley, a book I had seen mentioned in the Manchester Examiner 
as written by Curr(‘r Eell. I bluslied all over. The man got up, 
folding the note. 1 pulled it out of his hand and set off to the 
door, looking odder than ever, for a partner had come in and 
was watching. The clerk said something about sending them, 
and I said something too — I hope it was not very silly — and 
took my departure. 

‘I have seen some extracts from Sf/irley in which you talk of 
women working. And this first duty, liiis great necessity, you 
seem to think that some women may indulge in, if they give up 
marriage, and don’t make themselves loo disagreeable to the 
other sex. You arc a coward and a traitor. A woman who 
works is by that alone better than one who does not ; and a 
woman who does not happen to he rich and who s/ill earns no 
money and does not wish to do so, is guilty of a great fault, 
almost a crime — a dert liclion of duty which leads rapidly and 
almost certainly to all manner of d(‘gradation. It is very wrong 
of you to plead for toleration for workers on the ground of their 
being in peculiar circumstances, and few in number or singular 
in disposition. Work or degradation is the lot of all except the 
very small number born to wealth. 

^ Ellen is with me, or 1 with her. I cannot tell how our shop 
will turn out, but I am as sanguine as ever. Meantime w^e 
certainly amuse ourselves Ix tttu- than if wc had nothing to 
do. Wc like it, and that 's the truth. By the Cornelia we 
are going to send our sketches and fern leaves. Yon must look 
at them, and it will need all your ey(‘s to understand them, for 
they are a mass of eonfusion. 'I’hey art' all within two miles of 
Wellington, and some of them rather like — Ellen’s sketch of 
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me especially. During the last six months I have seen more 
society** than in all the last four years. Ellen is half the 
reason of my bcin^ invited, and my improved circumstances 
besides. There is no one worth mentioninp^ particularly. 'Flie 
women are all ignorant and narrow, and the men selfish. Tliey 
are of a decent, honest kind, and some intelligent and able. 
A Mr. Woodward is the only literary man we know, and 
he seems to have fair sense. This was the clerk I bought 
the stone-blue of. We have just got a mechanic's insli- 
tuie, and weekly lectures delivered there. It is amusing to 
see people trying to find out whether or not it is fashionable 
and proper to patronise it. Somehow it seems it is. I think I 
have told you all this before, wdiich sho^\ s I have got to the end 
of my news. Your next letter to me ought to bring me good 
news, more cheerful than the last. You will somehow get 
drawn out of your hole and find interests among your fellow- 
creatures. Do you know' that living among people with wdiom 
you have not the slightest iiihrest in eonimon is just like 
living alone, or worse } Ellen Nussey is the only one you 
can talk to, that I know of at least, (live my love to licr 
and to Miss Wooler, if you have the o)>])ortunity. I am writing 
this on just such a night as you will likely read it — rain ant! 
storm, coming wunter, and a glowing fire. Ours is on the 
ground, w'ood, no fender or iixms ; no matter, we are very 
comfortable. Pag.* 


TO MESS CIIAUlXriTK lillONTK 

‘ Wrr.i iNdTov, N. 7^ f Aj^ril 3rt/, 18.W. 

^Dear Charf.otte, — A bout a week since I received your last 
melancholy letter V, ith the aeeount of Anne's deal h and your 
utter indifference to everything, even to tlie success of ymir 
last book. Though you do not say this, it is jiretty jilain to be 
seen from the style of your letter. It seems to me hard indeed 
that )^ou who would succeed, hetter than any one, in making 
friends and kecjiing them, should be condemned to solitude 
from your poverty. I'o no one would money liring more liappi- 
ness, for no one would use it better than you would. For me, 
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with my headlong self-indulgent habits^ I am perhaps better 
without it, but I am convinced it would give you great and 
noble pleasures. Look out then for success in writing; you 
ought to care as much for that as you do for going to Heaven. 
Though the advantages of being employed appear to you now 
the best part of the business, you will soon, please God, have 
other enjoyments from your success. Railway shares will rise, 
your books will sell, and you wdl acquire influence and power ; 
and then most certainly you will find something to use it in 
whicli will interest you and make you exert yourself. 

‘ I have got into a heap of social trickery since Ellen came, 
never having troubled niy head before about the comparative 
numbers of young ladies and young gentlemen. To Ellen it is 
quite new to be of such importance by the mere fact of her 
femininity. She thought she was coming wofully down in the 
world when .she came out, and finds herself better received than 
ever she was in her life before. And the class are not in ednea- 
lion inferior, tliough they are in money. They are decent well- 
to-do people : six grocers, one draper, two parsons, two clerks, 
two lawyers, and three or four nondescripts. All these but 
one have families to ‘^take tea with," and there are a lot more 
single men to flirt with. For the last three montlvs we have 
been out every Sunday sketching. We seldom succeed in 
making the slightest resemblance to the thing we sit down to, 
but it is wonderfully interesting. Next year we lK)])e to send 
a lot home. With all this my novel stands still ; it might have 
done so if I had had nothing to do, for it is not want of time 
but want of freedom of mind that makes me unable to direct 
my attention to it. Meantime it grows in my head, for I never 
give up the idea. I ha\e written about a volume I suppose. 
Read this letter to Ellen Nussey. Maiiy Taylor.' 

TO MISS ( JIARLU'ITK BRONTE 

‘Wellington, A \ tg''st 13/fc, 1850, 

'Dear Charlotte, — After waiting about six months we have 
just got Shirlcg, It was landed from the Const anttnoplc on 
Monday afternoon, just in the thick of our preparations for a 
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"small party" for the next day. We stopped spreading red 
blankets over everything (New Zealand way of arranging the 
room) and opened the box and read all the letters. Soyer’s 
Housewife and Shirley were there all right, but Miss Martineau's 
book was not. In its place was a silly child’s tale called 
Edward Orlaud, On Tuesday we stayed up dancing till three 
or four o’clock, what for I can’t imagine. However, it w^as a 
piece of business done. On AVedncsday I began Shirley and 
continued in a curious confusion of mind till now, principally at 
the handsome foreigner wlio was nursed in our house when I 
was a little girl. By the way, you’ve put him in the servant’s 
bedroom. You make us all talk much as 1 think we should 
have done if we'd ventured to speak at all. What a little 
lump of perfection you ’ve made me ! There is a strange feeling 
in re.ading it of hearing us all talking. I have not seen the 
matted hall and painted parlour windows so j)lain these live 
years. But my father is not like. He hates well enough and 
perhaps loves too, but he is not honest enough. Jt was from 
my father I learnt not to marry for money nor to tolerate any 
one who did, and he never would advise any one to do so, or 
fail to speak with contem})t of those who did. Shirley is much 
more interesting than Jane Kifre, wdio never interesls you at all 
until she has sometliing to suffer. All through this last novel 
there is so much more life and stir that it leaves you far more 
to remember than the other. Did you go to London about this 
too? What for? I see by a letter of yours to Mr. Dixon that 
you hare been. I wanted to contradict some of your ofiinions, 
now 1 can’t. As to when 1 ’m coming liome, you may w^ell ask. 
I have wished for fifteen years to begin to earn my own living ; 
last April I began to try — it is too soon to say yet with what 
success. I am woefully ignoi'ant, terribl} wanting in tact, and 
obstinately lazy, and almost too old to mend. Luckily there 
is no other dance for mt*, .so I must work. Kllen takes to it 
kindly, it gratifies a deep ardent wv.v//, of hers as of mine, and 
she is habitually industrious. For her, ten years younger, our 
shop will be a blessing. She may jmssibly secure an indepen- 
dence, and skill to keep it and use it, before the prime of life 
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is past* As to my writings, you may as well ask the Fates 
about that too. I can give you no information. I write a page 
now and then. I never forget or get strange to what I have 
written. When I read it over it looks very interesting. 

'Mary Taylor.' 

llie Ellen Taylor referred to so frequently was, as I have 
said, a cousin of jMary’s. Her early death in New Zealand 
gives the single letter I have of hers a more pathetic 
interest. 

TO MISS niAULOTTK llRON'rK 

"Wn TJX* -roy, N. 12. 

'Mv nT:\R Miss Bhonti:, — I shall tell you everything I can 
think of, since you said in one of your letters to Pag that you 
wished me to write to you. I have been here a year. It seems 
a inucli sliorter time, and yet I have thought more and done 
more than I ever did in my lif(‘ before. When we arrived, 
Henry and I w'cre in j-och a Jnirry to leN'ive tiie shij) that w^e 
didn’t w'ait to he fe tolled, but got into the first boat that came 
alongside. Wlieii w^c laaded we inquired wliere Waring lived, 
but liadn't walked far before we met him. I liad never seen 
him before, but he guessi'd we w’ere the cousins he exj)eeted, so 
caught us and took ns along witli him. Mary soon joined us, 
and we went home together. At first 1 thought Mary 
W'as not the least altered, but when I had seen her for about 
a WTek 1 thonglit she looked rather older. The first night 
Mary and 1 sat uj) till ‘J a.m. talking. Mary and I 
settled we would do something tog(*ther, and w'e talked for a 
fortnight before w’c decided wlieilier we would liave a school or 
shop; it ended in favour of, the slioj). Waring thought w'c had 
better be quiet, and I believe he still thinks w'e are doing it for 
amusement; but lie iieser refuses to lielp us. He is teaching 
us book-keeping, and he buys tilings for us now^ and then. 
Mary gets as fierce as a dragon and goes to all thvv wdiolesale 
stores and looks at things, gels jiattcrns, samples, etc., and 
asks prices, and llien comes home, and we talk it over ; and 
then she goes again and buys what we w^ant. She says the 
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people are always civil to her. Our keeping shop astonishes 
every body here ,* I believe they think we do it for fun. Some 
think we shall make nothing of it^ or that we shall get tired ; 
and all laugh at us. Before I left home I used to be afraid of 
being lauglicd at, but now it has very little effeci upon me. 

^Mary and I are settled together now: 1 can’t do without 
Mary and she couldn’t get on by herself. 1 built the house we 
live in, and we made the plan ourselves, so it suits us. We take 
it in turns to serve in the shop, and keep the accounts, and do 
the housework — I mean, Mary takes the shop for a week and I 
the kitchen, and then we change. I think we shall do very 
well if no more severe earthquakes come, and if we can prevent 
fire. When a w^ooden house takes fire it doesn’t stop; and we 
have got an oil cask about as high as I am, that would help it. 
If some sparks go out at the eliininey-top the shingles arc in 
danger. The last earth(|uake but one about a fortnight ago 
threw down two medicine bottles that were standing on the 
table and made other things jingle, but did no damage. If we 
have nothing worse than that I don’t care, but I don’t want 
the chimney to come down — it Avould cost £l() to build it up 
again. Mary is making me stojj because it is nearly () p.m. and 
we arc going to Wanng’s to sujiper. (iood-bye. — Yours truly, 

^ Ellen Taylou.’ 


TO MISS KLT.KN N( SSKY 

‘ IlAwoKTn, Jul// 4fh, 1840. 

^I get on as well as I can. Home is not the home it used to 
be — that you may well conceive ; but so far, 1 get on. 

^I cannot boast of vast benefits derived from change of air 
yet ; but unfortunately I brought back the st'cds of a cold wdth 
me from that dismal Easton, and 1 have not got rid of it yet. 
Still 1 think 1 look better than I did before I went. How are 
you ? You liave never told me. 

SMr. Williams lias written to me twice since my return, 
chiefly on the subject of his third daughter, who wishes to be a 
governet^s, and has some chances of a presentation to Queen’s 
College, an establishment connected with the Governess Institu- 
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tion; this will secure her four years of instruction. He says 
Mr. George Smith is kindly using his influence to obtain votes, 
but there are so many candidates he is not sanguine of success. 

^ I had a long letter from Mary Taylor — interesting but sad, 
because it contained many allusions to those who ai*e in this 
world no more. She mentioned you, and seemed impressed 
with an idea of the lamentable nature of your unoccupied life. 
She spoke of her own health as being excellent. 

^ Give my love to your mother and sisters, and, — Believe me, 
yours, C. B.’ 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ IIa WORTH, May l^th, 

‘ Dear Ellen, — I inclose Mary Taylor’s letter announcing 
Ellen’s death, and two last letters — sorrowful documents, all 
of them. I received them this morning from Hunsworth 
without any note or direetifuis where to send them, but I think, 
if I mistake not, Aimdia in a previous note told me to transmit 
them to you. — Yours f.uthfully, C. B.' 

TO MISS Cll.VRLtXiTE BRONTE 

WELIJNtiTON, N. Z, 

^Deau Charlotte, — I began a letter to you one bitter cold 
evening last wi‘ek, but it turned out such a sad one tliat I have 
left it and begun again. I am sitting all alone in my own 
bouse, or rather what is to be mine when I ’vc paid for it. I 
bought it of Henry Avben h^lhui died — shop and all, and carry 
on by myself. I have made up my mind not to get any assis- 
tance. 1 have not too niiieh work, and the annoyance of having 
an unsuitable companion was too great to j)nt up with without 
necessity. I find now that it was Ellen that matle me so busy, 
and without her to nurs(‘ 1 have plenty of time. I have begun 
to keep the house very tidy ; it makes it less desolate. I 
take great interest in my trade —as much as I could do in any- 
thing that was not all pleasure. But the best part of my life is 
the excitement of arrivals from England. Reading all the 
news, written and printed, is like living another life quite 
separate from this one. The old letters are strange — very, when 
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I begin to read them^ but quite familiar notwithstanding. So 
are all the books and newspapers, though I never see a human 
being to whom it would ever occur to me to mention anything 
I read in them. I see your nom de guerre in them sometimes. 
I saw a criticism on the preface to the second edition of 
Wuthering Heights. I saw it among the notables who attended 
Thackeray’s lectures. I have seen it somehow connected with 
Sir J. K. Shuttleworth. Did he want to marry you, or only to 
lionise you ? or was it somebody else ? 

' Your life in London is a ^^new country " to me, which I can 
not even picture to myself. You seem to like it — at least some 
things in it, and yet your late letters to Mrs. J. Taylor talk of 
low spirits and illness. What *s the matter with you now ? ” as 
my mother used to say, as if it were the twentieth time in a 
fortnight. It is really melancholy that now, in the prime of life, 
in the flush of your hard-earned prosperity, you can’t be well. 
Did not Miss Martineau improve you? If she did, why not try 
her and her plan again ? But I suppose if you had hope and 
energy to try, you would be well. Well, it ’s nearly tlark and 
you will surely be well when you read this, so what 's the use of 
writing ? I should like w'cll to have some details of your life, 
but how can 1 hope for it ? I have t>ften tried t() give you a 
j)icture of mine, but I have not the skill. I get a heap of 
details, mostly j)altry in themsc'lves, and not enough to give you 
an idea of the whole. Oh, for one hour’s talk ! You are getting 
too tar off and beginning to look strange to me. Do you look 
as you used to do, I wonder? What do you and Ellen Nussey 
talk about wdien you meet ? There ! it 's dark. 

^Sunday night . — I have let the vessel go that was to take 
this. As there were otln.Ts going soon I did not much care. I 
am in the height of cogitation w'hether to send for some worsted 
stockings, etc. They will come next yt‘ar at this tirrie, and who 
can tell what I shall want then, or shall be doing ? Vet hitherto 
we have se^^t such orders, and have guessed or known pretty 
well what we should want. I have just been looking over a 
list of four ])ages long in Ellen’s handwriting. These things 
ought to come by the next vessel, or part of them at least. 
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When tired of that I began to read some pages of my book/* 
intending to write some more, but went on reading for pleasure. 
I often do this, and find it very interesting indeed. It does not 
get on fast, though I liave written about one volume and a half. 
It ’s full of music, poverty, disputing, politics, and original views 
of life. I can't for the life of me bring the lover into it, nor tell 
what he 's to do when he comes. Of the men generally I can 
never tell what they '11 do next. The women I understand 
pretty well, and rare imeasserie there is among them — they 
are perfectly in that respect at least. 

^I am just now in a state of famine. No books and no news 
from England for this two months. I am thinking of visiting a 
circulating library from sheer diilness. If I had more time I 
should get melancholy. No one can prize activity more than 
I do. I nev(‘r am long without it than a gloom comes over me. 
The cloud seems to be always there behind me, and never 
quite out of sight but when I keep on at a good rate. Fortu- 
nately, the more I work the* better i like it. I shall take to 
scrubbing the Hoor before it 's dirty and polishing pans on the 
outside in my old age. It is the only thing that gives me an 
appetite for dinner. Pag. 

'Give my love to Ellen Nusscy.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* Wi r.LiM/roN, N. Z., 8th Jan. 1857. 

'Dear Ellen, — A few days ago I got a letter from you, 
dated 2iid May 1S5(), along with .some patterns and fashion- 
book. They seem to have been lost somehow, as the box 
ought to have come by the IJasliu^.K, and only now makes its 
appearance by the Philip lAtiig. It has come very apropos for 
a new' year’s gift, and the patterns were not opened twenty- 
four hours before a silk cape was cut out by one of them. I 
think I made a very impertinent request when I asked you to 
give yourself so much trouble. The poor woman for whom 
I wanted them is now' a first-rate dressmaker — her drunken 
husband, w ho w'as her main misfortune, having taken himself 
oft* and not been heard of lately. 
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* I am glad to hear that Mrs. Gaskell is progressing with the 

Life, 

* I wish I had kept Charlotte’s letters now, though I never 
felt it safe to do so until latterly that I have had a home of 
my own. They would have been much better evidence than 
my imperfect recollection, and infinitely more interesting. A 
settled opinion is very likely to look absurd unless you give the 
grounds for it, and even if I could remember tliern it might 
look as if there might be other facts which 1 have neglected 
which ought to have altered it. Your news of tlie neigh- 
bours” is very interesting, especially of Miss W'oolev and my 
old schoolfellows. I wish 1 knew how to give you some 
account of my ways here and the eflect of my position on me. 
First of all, it agrees with me. I am in better health than at 
any time since 1 left school. My life now is not overburdened 
with work, and wdiat 1 do has interest an'd allraelion in it. I 
think it is that part that I shall think most agreiable \\hen 
I look back on my death-bed — a number of small ])leasures 
scattered over my way, that, when seen IVorn .a dislanee, will 
seem to cover it thick. They don’t cover it by any means, but 
I never had so many. 

* I look after my shopwoman, make out bills, decide who 
shall have trust” and who not. 'flieii I go a-buying, not 
near such an anxious piece of business now that 1 understand 
my trade, and have, moreover, a good ‘‘creilit.” I read a good 
deal, som<itimes on the sofa, a vice 1 am much given to in 
hot weathtir. Tlien I have some friends — not many, and no 
geniuses, which fact Jiray keep stnelly to yourself, for how^ 
the doings and sayings of Wellington p' i>|)le in ibiglancl always 
come out again to New Zealand! 1 he\ are not very inft'rest- 
isig any way. Tiiis is my fault in jjart, tor 1 can’t tak(‘ interest 
in their concems. A book is worth any of them, and a good 
book worth them all put together. 

* Our easb.winds are much the pleasantest and Jiealfhiest we 
have. The soft moist north-west brings headaclie and depres- 
sion — it even blights the trees. — Yours affectionately, 

‘ Mauy Taylor.’ 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘Wellington, Uh June 1868. 

^Dear Ellen, — I have lately heard that you are leaving 
Brook royd. I shall not even see Brookroyd again, and one 
of the ])eople who lived there ; and one whom I used to see 
there I sh.-ill never see more. Keep yourself well, dear Ellen, 
and gather round you as much happiness and interest as you 
can, and let me find you cheery and thriving when I come. 
When that will be 1 don’t yet know; but one thing is sure, I 
have given over ordering goods from England, so that I must 
.sometime give c/ver for want of anj^thing to sell. The last 
things ordered 1 expect to arrive about the beginning of the 
year lS5f). In the course of that year, therefore, I shall be 
left without anything to do or motive for staying. Possibly 
tJiis time twelve months I may be lea\ing Wellington. 

^ We arc‘ luna^ in the lieigbl of a political crisis. The election 
for the highest odiee in the province (SujienntendeiiL) comes 
tiff in about a fortiiiglit. ’fliere is altogether a small storm 
going on in oiir t<jaeuj), cjiiite brisk enough to stir ovcrytJn'ng 
in it. My principal interest tlierein is the sale of election 
ribbons, though J am afraid, owing to the bad weather, there 
will bo little disjilay. Bt'sides the elections, there is nothing 
interesting. We all go on ])relty well. I have got a }>ony 
about four feet high, that carries me about ten miles from 
W(‘11ington, which is nuK*h more than walking distance, to 
which I liave b en confined for the last ten years. I have 
given over inosl of the work to Miss Smith, who will finally 
take the biisiiiess, ami if we had fine wa*ather I think I should 
enjoj^ myself. My mam w;mt here is for books enough to fill 
uj) my idle time. It seems to me that wdien I get home 1 wdll 
spend half my income on books, and sell them when I have 
read them to make it go further. I know this is absurd, 
but ]K;oj)le with an iinsali‘'fied appetite think they can eat 
enormously. ‘ 

' Remember me kindly to Miss Wooler, and tell me all 
about her in your next. — Yours affectionately, 

‘Mary Taylor,' 
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Miss Taylor wrote one or two useful letters to Mrs. 
Ga^kell, while the latter was preparing her Memoir of 
Charlotte Bronte^ and her favourable estimate of the book 
we have already seen. About 1859 or 1860 she returned to 
England and lived out the remainder of her days in complete 
seclusion in a Yorkshire liome that she built for herself. 
The novel to whi(;h she refers in a letter to her friend never 
seems to have ‘got itself written,’ or at least j)ublished, for 
it was not until 1890 that Miss Miiry Taylor produced a 
work of fiction — Miss MilrsJ This iiovel strives to inculcate 
the advantages as well as the duty of women learning to 
make themselves independent of men. It is well, though not 
brilliantly written, and might, had the author possessed any 
of the latter-day gifts of self-advertisement, have attracted 
the public, if only by the mere fact that its author was a 
friend of Currer BelTs. But Miss Taylor, it is clear, hated 
advertisement, and se\erely refused to lu‘ lioniscHl by Bronte 
w^orshij)pers. 'l\venty years earlica* tliau Miss Milcs^ I may 
add, she had preached the same gospel in less attractive 
guise. A series of papers iii the lldoritni M(f^'a::}fic were 
reprinted under the title of 77a Finsf ])kIij oj Women} ‘ To 
inculcate the duly of earning money," she* declares, ‘is the 
j)rincipal ])oiiit in thi'se articles.'* ‘It is to the feminine half 
of the world that tlie commonplace duty of |)r()viding for 
themselves is recommendeil,'* and she enforces her tloclrine 
with considerable pond, anti by means of Jirgu merits much 
more accepted in our day than in luas. Miss U avior died in 
March 1898, at High ibytl, in Yorkshire, at the age of 
seventy-six. bhe will alwaiys occupy an hononralilc place in 
the Bronte story. 

1 M'/ks, or A Talc nf Yorkshire Lift Suti/ Years Atja, by Mary T.iylor. 
Rivingtoiis, IHllO. 

2 The First I)uUj oJ Wouini. A Serios of Ai ticks reprinted from the V Lcturmn 
Magazine^ 1805 to 1870, by Mary Taylor. 1870. 
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CHAPTER X 


MARGARET WOOLER 

The kindly, placid woman who will ever be remembered 
as Charlotte Bronte's sclioolmislrcss, had, it may be safely 
said, no history. She was a good-hearted woman, who did 
her work and went to lier rest with no possible claim to 
a place in biograj)hy, save only that she assisted in the 
education of two great women. For that reason her brief 
story is worth setting forlh here. 

* I am afraid we cannot give you very much information about 
our aunt, Miss Wooler/ writes one of her kindred. 'She was 
the eldest of a large family, horn June 10th, 1702. She was 
extremely intelligent and iiighly educated, and throughout 
her long life, which lasted till within a week of completing her 
ninety-third year, slie took the greatest interest in religious, 
political, and every charitable work, being a life governor to 
many institutions. Part of her early life was spent in the Isle 
of Wight with relations, wliere she was very intimate with the 
Sewell family, one of wliom was tlie .author of Herbert. 
By her own family, she was ever looked up to with the greatest 
respect, being always called “Sister’’ by her brothers and 
sisters all her life. After she retired from her school at Roe 
Head, and afterwards Dewsbury Moor, she used sometimes to 
make her home for months together with my father and mother 
at Heckmondwike \ icarage ; then she would go awtiy for a few 
months to the sea-side, cither alone or with one of her sisters. 
The last ten or tw'elve years of her life were spent at Gomersall, 
along with two of her sisters iiiul a niece. The three sisters all 
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died within a year, the youngest going first and the eldest last. 
They are buried in Birstall Churchyard, close to my parents and 
sister. 

'Miss Bronte was her pupil when at Roe Head; the late 
Miss Taylor and Miss E. Nussey were also her pupils at the 
same time. Afterwards Miss Bronte stayed on as governess. 
My father prepared Miss Bronte for confirmation when he was 
curate-in-charge at Mirfield Parish Church. When Miss Bronte 
was married. Miss Wooler was one of the guests. Mr. Bronte, 
not feeling well enough to go to Church that morning, my aunt 
gave her away, as she had no other relative there to do it. 

'Miss Wooler kept up a warm friendship with her former 
pupil, up to the time of her death. 

' My aunt was a most loyal subject, and devotedly attached 
to the Church. She made a ])oint of reading the Bible steadily 
through every year, and a chapter out of her Italian Testament 
each day, for she used to say ''she never liked to lose anything 
she had learnt.” It was always a pleasure, too, if she met with 
any one who could converse with her in f rench. 

'I fear these few items will not be of much use, but it is 
difficult to record aiiytlnng of one who led such a quiet and 
retiring, but useiiil life.* 

'My recollections of Miss Wooler,’ writes Miss Nussey, 'are, 
that she was short and stout, but graceful in her movements, very 
fluent in conversation and with a very sweet voice. She had 
Charlotte and myself to stay with her sometimes after we left 
school. We had delightful sitiing-up times witli her when the 
pupils had gone to bed. She would treat us so confidentially, 
relating her six years' residence in the Isle of Wight with an uncle 
and aunt — Dr. More and his wife. Dr. More was on the military 
staff, and the society of the island had claims upon him. Mrs. 
More was a fine woman and very bene\'ol('iit. Personally, Miss 
Wooler was like a lady abbess. She wore white, well-fitting 
dresses embroidered. Her long hair plaited, formed a coronet, 
and long large ringlets fell from her head to shoulders. She 
was not pretty or handsome, but her quiet dignity made her 
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presence imposing. She was nobly scrupulous and conscientious 
— a woman of the greatest self-denial. Her income w^as small. 
She lived on half of it, and gave the remainder to charitable 
objects.' 

It is clear that Charlotte was very fond of her school- 
mistress, althougli lljey liatl one serious difference during 
the brief ])erio(l of her stay at I)('\vsl)ury Moor witli Anne. 
Anne was lioine-sick and ill, and Miss Wooler, with her own 
robust constitution, found it difficult to understand Anne’s 
illness. CharloLle, in arms for her sister, spoke out with 
vehemence, and both the sisters went liome soon afterwards.^ 
Here are a bundle of letters addressed to Miss Wooler. 

TO MISS M'OOLER 

‘ 11 wtouTu, Aiujuat 2Stli, 1848. 

^Myokau Miss VV'(k)1.i:u, — Since you Yish to liear from me 
while you are from hoim*, I will write without further delay. 
It often ha[)pens lliat wlu n we linger at first in answering a 
friend's letter, olistaclcs occur to retard us to an inexcusably 
late jieriod. 

^Iii my last I forgot to an wer a (jucstion you asked me, and 
was sorry afterwards for the omission ; 1 will begin, therefore, by 
replying to it, though 1 I’ear what 1 can give will now come a 
little late. You said Mrs. ( hapham had some thoughts of 
sending her daughter to school, and w'ished to know whether the 
Clergy Daughters’ School at ('asterlon was an eligible ])lacc. 

‘My persona] knowledge of that institution is very much out 
of date, being (leri\ed I’rom the ex])erieiu‘e of tw'cnty years 
ago; t!ie establishnunit was at that tune in its infancy, Jind a 
sad rickety inf<inc\ il was. Typhus fe\er ilecivnated the school 
periodically, and consum})iioii and scrofula in every variety of 
form, whieli had air and wat<‘r. and bad, insutricient diet can 
generate, preyed on the iliT.itcd pujiils. It would not ihai 
have been a fit place for any of Mrs. Cliajiham’s children. But, 
I understand, it is very much altered for the better since those 


1 See letter to Ellon Nussey, page 73. 
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days. The school is removed from Cowan Bridge (a situation 
as unhealthy as it was picturesque — low, damp, beautiful with 
wood and water) to Casterton ; the accommodation, the diet, 
the discipline, the system of tuition, all are, I believe, entirely 
altered and greatly improved. I was told that such pupils as 
behaved w'ell and remained at school till their educations were 
finished were provided with situations as governesses if they 
wish to adoj)t that vocation, and that much care was exercised 
in the selection ; it was added th(‘y were also furnished with 
an excellent wairdrobe on quitting Casli rton. 

' If I have the opportunity of reading The Life of Dr, A?'rioId, 
1 shall not fail to ])rofit thereby; your recommendation makes 
me desirous to see it. Do you remember once spc'aking with 
apjirobation of a book called Mrx, Leirr.sler.s ScJtoofj which you 
said you had met with, and you ^vondered by whom it was 
written? I was reading the other day a lately published cob 
lection of the Letters of Charles Lamh, edited by SiM-jeant 
Talfourd, where 1 found il mentioned that M/s. Leieeslcrs Sehoal 
was the first production of Lamb and hi', sister, flu'se letters 
are themselves singularly interesting ; tin y have Iiitherlo been 
suppressed in all previous collections of Lnmb’s works and 
relics, on account of tln^ frequent allusions they contain to the 
unhappy malady of Miss Lamb, and a frightful incident which 
darkened her earlier years. She was, it apiiears, a w'oman of 
the sw’cetest disposition, and, in her normal stale, of the highest 
and clearest intellect, but atllicted with jx iiodical insanity whicli 
came on once a year, or ofteiier. To Jier parents she was a 
most tender and dutiful daughter, nursing them in their old 
age, when one was physically and tlu' other mentally infirm, 
wath unremitting cart', and at the same time toiling to add 
something by needlework to th(‘ slender resources of the family. 
A succession of laborious days and shx'ph'ss nights brought 
on a frenzy fit, in which she had the mi^ei.ibh^ misfortune to 
kill her own mother. She was afterw arils placid iii a mad- 
house, where she would liave been delaiiied for lib*, had not 
her brotlier Charle‘> promised to devote himself to her and 
take het under his care — and for her sake renounce a project 
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of marriage he then entertained. An instance of abnegation 
of self scarcely, I think, to be paralleled in the annals of the 
coarser sex/' They passed their subsequent lives together — 
models of fraternal affection, and would have been very happy 
but for the dread visitation to which Mary Lamb continued 
liable all her life. I thought it both a sad and edifying his- 
tory. Your account of your little niece's naive delight in 
beholding the morning sea for the first time amused and 
pleased me ; it j)roves she has some sensations — a refreshing 
circumstance in a day and generation when the natural pheno- 
menon of children wholly destitute of all pretension to the 
same is by no means an unusual occurrence. 

^ I have written a long letter as you requested me, but I fear 
you will not find it very amusing. With love to your little com- 
])aiiion, — llelicve me, my dear Miss Woolcr, yours affectionately 
and respectfully, C. Bront^. 

‘ Papa, I am most thankful to say, continues in very good 
health, considering his age. My sisters likewise are pretty well.' 

TO MISS WOOLKll 

‘ITawotitii, March Slsf, 1848. 

'My dear Mrss Wooler, — I had been wishing to hear from 
you for some time luTorc I received your last. There has been 
so mueh sickness during the last winter, and the influenza 
especially has been so severe and so generally prevalent, that 
the sight of suifering around us has freijuently suggested fears 
for absent friends. hUlen Nussey told rue, indeed, that neither 
you nor Miss C. Woolcr had esca])ed the influenza, but, since 
your letter contains no allusion to your own health or hers, I 
trust you arc completely recovered. I am most thankful to 
say that papa has hitherto been exempted from any attack. 
My sisl(M’ and mysidf have each hatl a visit from it, but Anne 
is the only one with whom it stayed long or did much mischief; 
in her case it w'as attended with distressing cough ,and fever; 
but she is now’ better, though it has left her chest weak. 

'I remember well wishing my lot had been cast in the 
troubled times of the late war, and seeing in its exciting inci- 
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dents a kind of stimulating charm which it made my pulse beat 
fast only to think of — I remember even, I think, being a little 
impatient that you would not fully sympathise with my feelings 
on this subject, that you heard my aspirations and speculations 
very tranquilly, and by no means seemed to think the flaming 
sword could be any pleasant addition to the joys of paradise. 
I have now outlived youth ; and, though I dare not say that 
I have outlived all its illusions, that the romance is quite gone 
from life, the veil fallen from truth, and that I see both in 
naked reality, yet, certainly, many things are not to me w'hat 
they were ten years ago ; and amongst the rest, the pomp 
and circumstance of war’* have quite lost in iny eyes their 
factitious glitter. I have still no doubt that the shock of 
moral earthquakes wakens a vivid sense of life both in nations 
and individuals ; that the fear of dangers on a broad national 
scale diverts men’s minds momentarily from brooding over 
small private perils, and, for the time, gives tliem something 
like largeness of views ; but, as little doubt have I that con- 
vulsive revolutions })ut back the world in all that is good, check 
civilisation, bring tlie dregs of society to its surface — in short, 
it appears to me that insurrections and battles are the .*icute 
diseases of nations, ami that their temhuiey is to exhaust by 
their violence the vital energies of the countries where they 
occur. That England may be spared the s])asins, cramps, and 
frenzy-fits now contorting the (’ontincnt and threatening Ire- 
land, I earnestly pray ! 

'With the French and Irish 1 have no sympathy. With the 
Germans and Italians I think the case is different — as different 
as the love of freedom is from the lust of license.* 

TO MISS WOOLFR 

‘lI/vwoiiTir, Scptrmbrr 27th, 18f50. 

‘My dear Miss Wooler, — When I tell you that I have 
already beq^i to the Lakes this season, and that it is scarcely 
more than a month since I returned, you will understand 
that it is no longer within my power to accept your kind 
invitation. 
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‘I wish I could have gone to yqw. I wish your invitation had 
come first ; to speak the truth, it would have suited me better 
than the one by which I profited. It would have been pleasant, 
soothing, in many ways beneficial, to have spent two weeks with 
you in your cottage-lodgings. But these reflections are vain. I 
have already had my excursion, and there is an end of it. Sir 
J. K. ShiittleworLh is residing near Windermere, at a house 
called “The Briary," and it was there I was staying for a little 
while in August. He very kindly showed me the scenery — as 
it can he seen from a carriage — and 1 discerned that the “Lake 
Country” is a glorious region, of which I had only seen the 
similitude in dream — waking or sleeping. But, my dear Miss 
Wooler, I only half enjoyed it, because 1 was only half at my 
ease. Decidedly 1 find it docs not agree with me to prosecute 
the search of the picturesque in a carriage ; a waggon, a spring- 
carl, even a post-chaise might do, but the carriage upsets every- 
thing. I longed to slip out unseen, and to run away by myself 
ill amongst tJie hills and dales. Jsrratic and vagrant instincts 
tormented m(‘, and these 1 was obliged to control, or rather, 
suppress, for fc'ar of growing in any degree enthusiastic, and 
thus drawing alteiilion to the “lioness,” the authoress, the 
artist. Sir J. K. Shut tic worth is a man of ability and in- 
tellect, but not a man in whose presence one willingly un- 
bends. 

‘You say you suspect 1 have found a large circle of ac- 
quaintance bv tins time. No, 1 cannot jiay that 1 have. 1 
doubt whcLher 1 fiossess eithe r the wish or the power to do so. 
A few friends I should like to know well ; if such knowledge 
brought ])ro])ortioiiatc regard I could not help concentrating 
my ft‘t‘lings. Dissipation, I think, a]>j)ears synonymous with 
dilution. However. 1 havi* .as yet scarcely been tried. During 
the month J sjieiil in Loialon in the spring, I kept very quiet, 
having the fear of “ lionising ” before my ej es. T only W'cnt out 
once to dinner, and was once present at an evening jiarty ; and 
the only visits I liave }>aul have been to Sir J. K- Shuttlcworth 
and my jmblishers. From tliis .system I should not like to 
depart. As far as I can see, indiscriminate visiting tends only 
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to a waste of time and a vulgarising of character. Besides, 
it would be wrong to leave papa often; he is now in his 75th 
year, the infirmities of age begin to creep uj)on him. During 
the summer he has beeu much harassed by chronic bronchitis, 
but, I am thankful to say, he is now somewhat better, 1 
think my own health has derived benefit from change and 
exercise. 

^ You ask after Ellen Niissey. When I saw Ellen, about two 
months ago, she looked remark.d^ly well. I sometimes hear 
small fragments of gossip which amuse me. Somebody 
professes to have authority for saying that “ When Miss 
Bronte was in liOiidon she iieglccted to attend divine service 
on the Sabbath, and in the week spiMit lier lime in going 
about to balls, theatres, and oper.is.*' On the other hand, the 
London quidnuncs malvc my seclusion a matter of wonder, and 
devise twenty romantic fictions to account for it. Formerly I 
used to listen to report with inten d aiul a certain credulity; 
1 am now grown deaf and sceptseal. ivKpenenei* has taught 
me how absolutely devoid of foundations luu- sloni's may be. 

‘With the sincere liopt; that your owui health is belter, and 
kind remembrances to all old friends whenever- you see them 
or write to them (and whether or not their feeling to me has 
ceased to be friendly, whicli I fear is the ease in some instances), 
— I am, my dear Miss Wooler, always yours, all'ecLionately and 
respectfully, C, Buontk.* 


TO MISS AVOOLEK 

‘ilAUnj'TII, Jnhf litk, 1851 , 

^My dear Miss WooLEU, — My first fec'ling on rec(‘ivnig your 
note was one of disap])oinlment ; but a little consideration 
sufficed to show rne that ‘'all was for the lust,” In truth, it 
was a gnat piece of extravagance on my })arl to a.^k you and 
Isllen together; it is niueh belter to dividi' such good things. 
To have your visit in prospvil will console me wlnui hers is in 
retrospect. Not that 1 mean to yield to the weainu ss of clinging 
dependeiitly to the society of friends, however dear, but still as 
an occasional treat I must value and even seek such society 
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as a necessai7 of life. I.«t me know, then, whenever it suits 
your convenience to come to Haworth, and, unless some change 
I cannot now foresee occurs, a ready and >varm welcome will 
await you. Should there be any cause rendering it desirable 
to defer the visit, I will tell you frankly. 

^The pleasures of society I cannot offer you, nor those of 
fine scenery, but I place very much at your command the moors, 
some books, a series of '‘curling-hair times,” and an old pupil 
into the bargain. Ellen may have told you that I have spent 
a month in London this summer. When you come you shall ask 
what questions you like on that point, and I will answer to the 
best of my stammering ability. Do not press me much on the 
subject of the “ Crystal Palace.” I went there five times, and 
certainly saw some interesting things, and the coup d^ceil is 
striking and bewildering enough, but I never was able to get 
up any raptures on the subject, and each renewed visit was 
made under coercion rather than my own free-will. It is an 
excessively bustling fil.iec ; and, after all, its wamders appeal too 
exclusively to the eye and rarely touch the heart or head. I 
make an exce])tion to the last a‘<s(‘rtion in favour of those who 
possess a large range of scientific knowledge. Once I went 
with Sir David Brewster, and perceived that he looked on 
objects with other eyes than mine. 

'Ellen I find is writing, .and amU therefore deliver her own 
messages of regard. If pajia were in the room he would, I 
know, desire his rcsjiccts ; and you must take both respects and 
a good bundle of something more cordial from yours very faith- 
fully, C. Bronte.’ 


TO MISS AVOOLER 

‘IIaworth, Scpteniher 22nc2, 1851. 

' My dear Miss Wooi.er,— Our visitor (a relative from Corn- 
wall) having left us, the coast is now clear, so that whenever 
you feel inclined to come, papa and I w ill be truly glad to see 
you. I do Avish the splendid Aveather we have had and are 
having may accompany you here. I fear I have somewhat 
grudged the fine days, fearing a change before you come. — 
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Believe me, with papa’s regards, yours respectfully and affec- 
tionately, C. BnoNTfi. 

'Come soon ; if you can, on Wednesday.’ 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ October 1851. 

' Dear Nell, — Do not think I have forgotten you because I 
have not written since your last. Every day I have had you more 
or less in my thoughts, and wondered how your mother was 
getting on; let me have a line of information as soon as 
possible. I have been busy, first with a somewhat unexj)ectcd 
visitor, a cousin from Cornwall, who has been si)ending a few 
days with us, and now with Miss Wooler, wlio came on Monday. 
The former person.age we can discuss any time when w^e meet. 
Miss Wooler is and has been very ))lcasant. She is like good 
wine : I think time improves her ; and really whatever she may 
be in person, in mind she is younger than when at Roe Head. 
Papa and she get on extremely avcIJ. 1 have just Jieard j^apa 
W'alk into the dining-room and j>ay Ikt a round eompliment on 
her good-sense. 1 think so far she has been pretty comfortable 
and likes Haw^orth, but as she only brouglit a small hand-basket 
of luggage with her she cannot stay long. 

‘ How are you ? Write directly. AVilh my love to your 
mother, etc.^ good-bye, dear Nell, — Yours faithfully, 

‘ C. IhlONTE.* 

TO MISS WOOLER 

‘ Fehruart/ (ith, 1852. 

'Ellen Nussey, it seems, told you I sjient a fortnight in 
London last December; they wished me very nnieh to stay a 
month, alleging that 1 sliould in llial time be al)Ie to secure a 
complete circle of acquaiii lance, but I found a fortnight of such 
excitement quite enough 'J'he whole <lay was usually sjicnt in 
sight-seeing, and olten the evening was spent in society ; it 
was more-^ian 1 could bear tor a leiiglh of time. On one 
occasion 1 met a party of niy critics — seven of them ; some of 
them had been very bitter foes in jiriiil, but they were pro- 
digiously civil face to face. These gentlemen seemed infinitely 
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gander, more pompous, dashing, showy, than the few authors 
I saw. Mr. Thackeray, for instance, is a man of quiet, simple 
demeanour ; he is however looked upon 'with some aw’^e and 
even distrust. Mis conversation is very peculiar, too perverse 
to be ple asant. It was ])roposed to me to see Charles Dickens, 
Lady Morgan, Mesdamt's 'I'rollope, Gore, and some others, but 
1 was aware these introductions would bring a degree of 
notoriety I was not disposed to encounter; I declined, there- 
fore, wath thanks. 

^Notliing charmed me more during my stay in town than 
the pictures I saw . One or tw'o private collections of Turner's 
best w'ater-colour drawings were indeed a treat; his later oil- 
paintings are strange thmgs — things lliat baffle description. 

‘ 1 twice s.uv Macready act — once in Macbeth and once in 
OlhcJLo. I astonisinal a dinner-j)arty by honestly saying I did 
not like him. It is the fa'ihion to rave about his splendid 
acting. Anyiliing more false and aiiifieial, less genuinely im- 
pressive than his wile!** styh* 1 eonld scarcely have imagined. 
The fact is, llu- stagt‘-s\ stem altogadher is hollow' nonsense. 
Th(‘y act farces v. e!! enoiigh : tlie aeiors eonijirehend tlieir parts 
and do tlnan justice. 'J'lnyv eoni]>r(‘hend nothing about tragedy 
or Shakes])eart‘, aiiil it is a failure. 1 said so; and by so saying 
produced a blank silence — a mute consternation. I was, indeed, 
obliged to dissent on many oeeasions, and to offend by dis- 
senting. It seems now very liUieli the custom to admire a 
certain wordy, intricate, olv,e:ire style of poetiy, such as 
Elizabeth Harri li nrowniiig v l ites. Some jiieees were re- 
ferred to alioiit nhich Cnrrer Hell was e\]iected to be very 
rapturous, and failing in fins, he disa.piminted. 

‘London jieoiile strike a provincial as being very much taken 
up witli little matters about w hich no one out of partici lar 
tow ii-cireles can s miieh ; tin y talk, too, of persons — literary men 
and women — whose names ar<* scarcely heard in the country, and 
in whom you cannot get up an interest. I thiitl I should 
scarcely like to live in London, and were I oldiged to live 
there, 1 should certainly go little into company, especially 1 
should eschew the literary coteries. 
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•You told me, my clear Miss Wooler, to write a long letter. I 
have obeyed you. — Believe me now, yours aflectionately and 
respectfully, C. Bkonte.' 


TO MISS WOOLER 

‘ IIawoutii, Si f arch l2^/^, 1852. 

•My dear Miss Wooler, — Your kind note holds out a strong 
temptation, but one that 7ww.v/ he resisted. From liome I must 
not go unless liealth or some cause equally imperative render a 
change necessary. For nearly four months now (i.e. since I 
became ill) I have not put pen to paper. My work has been 
lying untouched, and my faculties have been rusting for want 
of exercise. Further relaxation is out of the cpiestion, and 1 7 inll 
not permit wifsvlf to think of it. My publisher groans over my 
long delays; 1 am sometimes j)rovokt‘(l to check the expression 
of his im])atience with short and crusty ;insv(‘rs. 

•Yet the pleasure I now deny myself 1 would fain ri*gar<I as 
only deferred. I heard somelhing about your pi'oposing to 
visit Scar])ro’ in the course of the sunnner, and could I by the 
close of July or August bring iny task to a certain point, how 
glad should 1 be to join you there for awhile ' 

•Ellen will probably go to the south about May to make a 
stay of two or tliree months; she has fv)nn(‘d a ])lan for my 
accompanying lier and taking lodgings on the Sussex Coast ; but 
the scheme seems to me impracheable for many reasons, and, 
moreover, my medical man doubts tin* «idvisabiliiy of niy going 
southward in summer, he says it miglit prove very enervating, 
whereas Scarbro’ or Burlington would bra<*e and strgnglhen. 
However, I dare not lay plans' at this distance' of time. For me 
so much must de]>end, first on pc.pa’s health (which ihronghout 
the winter has heeii, 1 am thankful to s.iv, really evcellent), 
and second, on the progress of work, a matter not wlujlly con- 
tingent on wish or will, but lying in a great measure beyond 
the reachrrrf effort and out of the jiale of calculation. 

•I will not write more at present, as 1 wish to save this post. 
All in the house wmuld join in kind remembrances to you if 
they knew 1 was writing. Tabby and Martha both frequently 
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inquire after Miss Wooler^ and desire their respects when an 
opportunity offers of presenting the same. — Believe me, yours 
always affectionately and respectfully, C. Bronte.* 

TO MISS WOOLER 

* Haworth, September 2nd, 1852. 

' My dear Miss Wooler, — I have delayed answering your very 
kind letter till 1 could speak decidedly respecting papa’s health. 
For some weeks after the attack there were frequent variations, 
and once a threatening of a relapse, but I trust Ins convalescence 
may now be regarded as confirmed. The acute inflammation 
of the eye, which distressed papa so much as threatening loss of 
sight, but which 1 suj)})ose was merely sym})tomatic of the 
rush of blood to the brain, is now {|uiLe subsided ; the partial 
paralysis has also disappeared ; the appetite is better ; weakness 
with occasional slight giddiness seem now the only lingering 
traces of disease. 1 am assured that with papa’s excellent 
constitution, there is every prospect of his still being spared 
to me for many years. 

‘For two things I have reason to be most thankful, viz., 
that the mental faculties have remained quite untouched, 
and also that iny own health .and strenglli have been found 
sulficient for the occasion. Solitary as I certainly was at Filey, 
1 yet derived great benefit from the change. 

‘ It would be pleasant ii\ the sca-side this fine Wcarni weather, 
and I should dearly like to be there witli you ; to such a treat, 
however, 1 do not now look forward at all. You will fully 
understand the impossibility t>f 1113 enjoying peace of mind 
during absence from j)M])a under jiresent eircumslances ; his 
strength must be very much more fully restored before 1 can 
think of leaving home. 

‘ My dear Miss W'ooler, in case you should go to Scarbro* this 
season, may I request you to pay one visit to the churehyaid 
and see if the inscription on the stone has been * altered as 
1 directed. We have heard nothing since on the subject, and I 
fear the alteration may have been neglected. 

‘ Ellen has made a long slay in the south, but I believe she 
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will soon return now, and I am looking forward to the pleasure 
of having her company in the autumn. 

' With kind regards to all old friends, and sincere love to 
yourself, — I am, my dear Miss Wooler, yours affectionately and 
respectfully, C. Bronte/ 


TO MISS V’TOOLER 

‘ n A WORTH, Septemher 1852. 

* My dear Miss Wooler, — I was truly sorry to hear that 
when Ellen called at the Parsonage you were suffering from 
influenza. I know that an attack of this debilitating complaint 
is no trifle in your case, as its effects linger with you long. It 
has been very prevalent in this neighbourhood. I did not escape, 
but the sickness and fever only lasted a few days and the cough 
was not severe. Papa, I am thankfid to say, conliniies pretty 
well; Ellen thinks him little, if at all altered. 

' And now for your kind presemt. Tlu‘ book will be precious 
to me — chiefly, perhaps, for the sake of the giver, but also for 
its own sake, for it is a good book ; and I wish 1 may he enabled 
to read it with some approach to the spirit you would desire. 
Its perusal came recommended in such a manner as to obviate 
danger of neglect; its place shall always be on rny dressing- 
table. 

' As to the other part ot the present, it arrived under these 
circumstances : 

' For a month past an urgent necessity to buy and make 
some things for winter-wear had been importuning my con- 
science ; the buying might he soon efl'et'ted, but tlie making was 
a more serious consideration. At this juncture Ellen arrives 
with a good-sized parcel, which, when opened, discloses the 
things 1 required, perfectly made and of capital useful fabric ; 
adorned too — which seemly decoration it is hut too probable 
I might myself have foregone as an augineutation of trouble 
not to baji.ghlly incurred. I felt strong doubts as to my right 
to profit by this sort of fairy gift, so iiii looked for and so 
curiously opportune ; on reading the note accompanying the 
garments, I am told that to accept will be to confer a favour (!) 
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The doctrine is too palatable to be rejected ; I even waive all 
nice scrutiny of its soundness — in short, I submit with as good a 
gi’ace as may be. 

* Ellen has only been my companion one little week. I would 
not have her any longer, for I am disgusted with myself and 
my delays, and consider it was a weak yielding to temptation 
in me to send for her at all ; but, in truth, my spirits were 
getting low — prostrate sometimes, and she has done me in- 
expressible good. I wonder when I shall see you at Haworth 
ijgain. Both my father and the servants have again and again 
insinuated a distinct wish that you should be requested to come 
in the course of the sunnner and autumn, but I always turned 
a deaf ear : Not yet,” was my thought, “ I want first to be 
free — work first, then jileasure.” 

^ I venture to send ])y Isllen a book which may amuse an hour : 
a Scotch tale by a nniiister’s wife. It seems to me well told, 
and may &erv(i to j emind you of characters and manners you 
have seeji in Scotland. hen you have time to write a line, 
I shall feel anxious to hear how you arc. With kind regards to 
all old friends, and truest alfeetioii to yourself, in which Ellen 
joins me, — I am, my dear Miss Wooler, yours gratefully and 
respectfully, C. Bronte.* 


TO MISS WOOLKR 

‘ Haworth, October Stk, 1852. 

‘My dear Miss Wooler, — I wished much to write to you 
immediately on my return home, but I found several little 
matters demanding attention, and have been kept busy till 
now. 

‘ I reached home about five o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
anxiety w'hich is insejiarablc from a return after absence was 
})lea.santly relieved by finding papa well and cheerful. He 
inquired after you with interest. I gave him your kind regards, 
and he specially charged me whenever I wTote ta present his 
in return, and to say also that he hoped to see you at Haworth 
at the earliest date which shall be convenient to you. 

‘The week I spent at Hornsea was a happy and pleasant 
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week. Thank you, my dear Miss Wooler, for the true kind- 
ness which gave it its chief charm. I shall think of you often, 
especially when I walk out, and during the long evenings. I 
believe the weather has at length taken a turn : to-day is 
beautifully fine. I wish I were at Hornsea and just now pre- 
paring to go out with you to walk on the sands or along the 
lake. 

' I would not have you to fatigue yourself with writing to me 
wdien you are not inclined, but yet I should be glad to hear 
from you some day ere long. When you do write, tell me how 
you liked The Ejperiencr of and whether you have read 
Esmond^ and what you think of it. — Believe me aUvays yours, 
with true affection and respect, C. Brontk.' 

TO MISS W()(M.BR 

* P.riooiatnvr), Decrmhcr 7th, 1852. 

‘My dear Mrss Wooler, — Since you were so kind as to take 
some interest in my siu.iil tiihulalion of Saturday, I write a 
line to tell you that on Sumlay morning a letter came which 
put me out of pain and obviated the necessity of an impromptu 
journey to I.oiulon. 

‘ The moun/ (nnisachon, of eours(‘, rtaiiains the same, and 
perhaps is not (piite ecjuilalile ; but when an author finds that 
his w^ork is cordially a[)pro\ed, he can pardon the rest — indeed, 
my chief regret noAv lies m the conviction that papa will he 
disappointed: he exjacted me to earn X'oOO, nor did I myself 
anticipate that a lower sum would he offered ; however, £250 
is not to be despised.^ 

^Your sudden dcjiarture from Brookroyd left a legacy of 
consternation to the bereaved hreakfast-tahlc. Ellen was not 
easily to be soothed, though I diligently rejiresented to her 
that you had quitted Haworth w ith the same inexorable haste. 
I am commissioned to tell you, first, that she has decided not 
to go tTr^'i'amioulh till after ( hrislmas, her mother's health 
having within the last few days betrayed some symptoms not 

1 Misfl Eroatu punt €1500 in nil for Iut tliroe novels, and Mr. Kicholli 
received an additional €250 for tbo copyright of 2'he rrofctsaor, 
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unlike those which preceded her former illness; and though 
it is to be hoped that those may pass without any untoward 
result, yet they naturally increase Ellen's reluctance to leave 
home for the present. 

^ Secondly, I am to say, that when the present you left came 
to be examined, the costliness and beauty of it inspired some 
concern. Ellen thinks 3^011 are too kind, as I also think every 
morning, for I am now benefiting b}’^ 3^our kind gift. 

‘ With sincere regards to all at the Parsonage, — I am, my dear 
Miss Wooler, yours respectfully and affectionately, 

' C. Bronte. 

^ P.S , — I shall direct that Esmond (Mr. Thackeray’s work) 
shall be sent on to you as soon as the Huns'worth party have 
read it. It has already reached a second edition.* 

TO MISS B^OOLKll 

* TTawortii, January 1853. 

‘ Mv' i)E\R Miss Woojj-n, — Voiir last kind note would not have 
remained so long unanswered if I had been in better health. 
While Ellen was with me, 1 seemed to revive wonderfully, but 
began to grow worse again the she left ; and this falling off* 
proved syiiijitfunatie of a r(’la])se. My doctor called the next 
dfiy ; he said the headache I'rom whieli 1 was suifering arose 
from inertness in the liver. 

‘ Thank God, 1 now feel better ; and vciy grateful am I for the 
improvement — grateful no less for 1113 dear father’s sake than 
for my own. 

^Most fully c.in I sympathise with you in the anxiety you 
express about your friend. 'Phe thought of his le.aving England 
and going out alone to a str.inge country, with all his natural 
sensitiveness and retiring diffidence, is indeed painful ; still, my 
dear Miss Wooler, should he actually go to America, I can but 
then suggest to you the same source of comfort and' support 
you have suggested to me, and of which indeed I know you 
never lose sight — namely, reliance on Providence. " God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” and He will doubtless 
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care for a good, though afflicted man, amidst whatever diffi- 
culties he may be thrown. When you write again, 1 should be 
glad to know whether your anxiety on this subject is relieved. 
I was truly glad to learn through Ellen that llkley still con- 
tinued to agree with your health. P!liirnestly trusting that 
the New Year may prove to you a haj)py and tranquil time, — 
I am, my dear Miss Wooler, sincerely and affectionately yours, 

^C. Bronte.* 


TO iMISS ^rOOLER 

* January fijth, 1853. 

* My dear Miss Wooler, — I received your letter here in 
London where 1 have been staying about three weeks, and shall 
probably remain a few days longer. Villvltc is to be published 
to-morrow. Its appearance has been jiurposcly delayed hitherto, 
to avoid discourteous clashing with Mrs. (iaskelfs new work. 
Your name was one of the first on the list of presentees, 
and directed to the Parsonage, wliere I shall also send this letter, 
as you mentum that you are to leave Halifax at the close of this 
week. I will bear in mind what you say about Mrs. Morgan ; and 
should I ever have an opportunity of serving her, will not omit 
to do so. I only wish iny ehance of being useful were greater. 
Schools seem to be considered almost obsolete in London. 
Ladies’ colleges, with ])r<dcssors for every branch of instruction, 
are superseding the old-fashioned seminary. How the system 
will work I can’t tell. I tliink llie college classes might be 
very useful for tinishing the education of ladies intended to go 
out as governesses, but what progress little girls will make in 
them seems to me another question. 

'-My dear Miss Wooler, I read attentively all you say about 
Miss Martineau ; the sincerity and constancy of your solicitude 
touches me very much. I should grieve to neglect or oppose 
your advice, and yet 1 do not feel that it would be right to give 
Miss MiirJ^ineau up elltircI3^ ’There is in her nature much 
that is very noble. Hundreds have forsaken her, more, I fear, in 
the apprehension that their fair names may suffer if seen in 
connection with hers, than from any pure convietions, such 
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as you suggest^ of harm consequent on her fatal tenets. With 
these fair-weather friends I cannot bear to rank. And for her 
sin, is it not one of those which God and not man must 
judge ? 

^To speak the truth, my dear Miss Wooler, I believe if you 
were in my place, and knew Miss Martineau as I do — if you 
had shared with me the proofs of her rough but genuine 
kindliness, and liad seen how she secretly suffers from 
abandonment, you would be the last to give her up ; you 
would separate the siniu r from the sin, and feel as if the right 
lay rather in quietly adhering to her in her strait, while 
that adherence is unfashionable and unpopular, than in turning 
on her your back when the world sets the example. I believe 
she is one of tliose whom opposition and desertion make 
obstinate in error, while patience and tolerance touch her 
deeply and keenly, and incline her to ask of her own heart 
whether the course she has been j)ursuing may not possibly 
be a faulty course. However, 1 have time to think of this 
subject, and I shall think of it seriously. 

' As to what I have seen in London during my present visit, 
I hope one day to tell you all about it by our fireside at home. 
When you write again will you name a time when it w'ould 
suit you to come and see me ; everybody in the house would 
be glad of your presence ; your last visit is pleasantly remem- 
bered by all. 

‘With kindest regards, — I am always, affectionately and 
respectfully yours, C. liiioNTk.* 

A note to Miss Nusscy wTitten after Charlotte's death 
indicates a fairly sh row’d view tui the part of Miss Wooler 
as regards the popularity of her friend. 

TO MIfSS ELLEN NUS.'SEY 

‘ My dear Miss Ellen, — The third edition of X'harlotte’s 
Life has at length ventured out. Our curate tells me he is 
assured it is quite inferior to the former ones. So you see Mrs. 
Gaskell displayed w orldly wisd^an in going out of lier way to 
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furnish gossip for the discerning public. Did 1 mention to you 
that Mrs. Gibson knows two or three young ladies in Hull who 
finished their education at Mme. Heger's pensioxi ? Mrs. G. 
said they read Villetic with keen interest — of course they 
would. I had a nice walk with a Suffolk lady^ who was 
evidently delighted to meet with one who had personally 
known our dear C. B., and would not soon have wearied of a 
conversation in which she was the topic. — Love to yourself and 
sisters, from — Your affectionate, M. VVooler.' 
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THE CURATES AT 11A\V0RTH 

Something lias already been said concerning tlie growth 
of the ])oj)ulatioii of Haworth during the jieriod of Mr. 
Brontes Incuniliency. It was 4f)G8 in 1821, and 6301 
in 1841. This makes it natural that Mr. Bronte should 
have a])|)licd to his Bishop for asbistance in his pastoral 
duty, and such aid was pernianenLly granted him in 1838, 
when Mr. AVilliam Weighlman became his first curate.^ 
Mr. Weighlman would appear to have been a favourite, 
lie many times put in an appearance at the parsonage, 
although I do not recognise him in any one of Charlotte's 
novels, and he certainly has no jilace among the three 
famous curates of Shirley. He would seem to have been 
the only man, other than lier father and brother, whom 
Emily was known to tolerate. We know that the girls 
considered him efleminate, and they called him ‘ Celia 
Amelia,'* under wliieh name he frequently apjiears in 
Charlotte's letters to Ellen Nussey. 'J'hat he was good- 
natured seems to be indisputable. There is one story 
of his walking to Bradford to post valentines to the in- 
emnbent's daiighlers, w hen he found tliey had never received 
any. There is another story of a trip to Keighley to hear 
him lecture. He was a bit of a poet, it seems, a»4‘Elleii 
Nussey was the heroine of some of his verses when she 

1 A Mr. IJodj^son is spoken of eailiti, hut he wu\ihl seem to have been only a 
tempoiary help. 
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visited at Haworth. Here is a letter which throws some 
light u})on Charlotte’s estimate of the young man — he 
was twenty -three years of age at this time. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* March 17 th , 1840. 

^ My dear Mrs. Eleanor, — I wisli to scold you with a forty- 
horse power for having told Mary lay lor that I had requested you 
not to tell her everything, whicli piece of information has thrown 
her into tremendous ill-liumoiu*, l)esides setting the teeth of 
her curiosity on edge. Tell her iortliwith every individual 
occurrence, including valentines, ''Fair E— , Fair E — ,” etc.; 
"Away fond love," etc.; “Soul divine,” and all; likewise the 
painting of Miss Celia Amelia Weighlman’s portrait, and that 
young lady s frequent and agreeable visits. Ey-the-bye, I in- 
quired into the opinion of that intelligent and interesting young 
person respecting you. It was a favoiiralde one. "She” thouglit 
you a fine-looking girl, and a v(‘ry good girl into the bargain. 
Have you received the ne\\ spa] )cr winch has been despatched, 
containing a notice of “ her ” lecture at Keighley } Mr. Morgan 
came and stayed three days. Ey Miss Weiglilmau's aid, we 
got on jwetty well. It was ama/ang to see 'v\ilh what patience 
and good-temper the innocent creature tndiircd that fat 
Welshman’s jirosiiig, though slie confessed allerwards that she 
was almost done iij) by bis long stones. We feel very dull 
without you. 1 wish tln^se three weeks were to come over 
agjiin. Aunt lias been at times precious c ross since you went — 
however, she is ratlier better now. 1 had a bad cold on Sunday 
and stayed at home most of the day. Anne’s eoJd is better, but 
I don’t consider her strong }et. What did your sister Anne 
say about my omitting to send a drawing for the Jew basket? 
I hope she was too irnu*h oeeujued witJi the llioiiglils of going 
to Eaniley to think of it. 1 am obliged to cut slu)rt my letter. 
Everybody in the house unites in sending their love to you. Miss 
Celia Amelia Weightman also desires to be remembered. Write 
soon again and — Believe me, yours unalterably, Ciiarivari.* 

He would seem to have been a nnieh teased curate. Now 
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it is Miss Ellen Nussey, now a Miss Agnes Walton, who is 
supposed to be the object of his devotion. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* April 9th, 1840. 

^ My DEAR Mrs. Menelars, — I think I am exceedingly good 
to write to you so soon, indeed I am quite afraid you will begin 
to consider me intrusive with my frequent letters. I ought by 
right to let an interval of a quarter of a year elapse between 
each communication, and I wdll, in time ; never fear me. I shall 
improve in procrastination as I get older. 

^ My hand is trembling like that of an old man, so I don't 
expect you will be able to read my writing ; never mind, put 
the letter by and I '11 read it to you the next time I see you. 

'I have been painting a portrait of Agnes Walton for our 
friend Miss Celia Amelia. You w^ould laugh to see how his eyes 
sparkle with delight when he looks at it, like a pretty child 
pleased witli a new plaything. Good-bye to you. Let me have 
no more of your Jiumbug about Cupid, etc. You know as well 
as I do iL is all groundless trash. C. Bronte.' 

TO IVIISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ August 20th, 1840. 

^Dear Mrs. Ellen, — I w'as very well pleased with your 
capital long letter. A better farce than the wdiole affair of 
that letter-opening (ducks and Mr. Weightinaii included) was 
never imagined/^ By-thc-bye, speaking of Mr. W., I told you 
he was gone to pass his examination at llipon six weeks ago. 
He is not come back yet, and what lias become of him we 
don’t know. Bran well has received one letter since he went, 
speaking rajiturously of Agnes Walton, describing certain balls 
at which he had figured, and announcing that he had been 
twice over head and ears desperately in love. It is my devout 
belief that his reverence left Haworth with the fixed intention 
of never returning. If he does return, it will be because he 
has not been able to get a “ living." Haworth is not the place 


^ lieftirriiig tu a prcscut of biidii w Inch the cuiatc had »eiit to Misa Niusey. 
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for him. He requires novelty, a change of faces^ difficulties to 
be overcome. He pleases so easily that he soon gets weary of 
pleasing at all. He ought not to have been a parson ; certainly 
he ought not. Our avgusi relations, as you choose to call them, 
are gone back to London. They never stayed with us, they 
only spent one day at our house. Have you seen anytliing of 
the Miss Woolers lately ? I wish they, or somebody else, would 
get me a situation. I have answered advertisements without 
number, but my apjilieations have met with no success. 

^ Caliban.' 

One wonders if a single letter by Charlotte Bronte apply- 
ing for a ‘ situation ’ has been preserved ! I have not seen 
one. 


TO MISS KLLKN NUSSEV 

‘ September mh, 1840. 

know Mrs. h'llen is burning with eagerne ss to hear some- 
thing about William WeiglitmaTt. I think I ’ll plague her by not 
telling her a word. To speak heaven’s truth, I havi^ ]>recious little 
to sa}^, inasmuch as I seldom see him, exee[)t on a Sunday, when 
he looks as handsome, cheery, and good-lempercd as usual. I 
have indeed had the advantage of one long conversation since 
his return from Westmorland, whcJi he poured out his whole 
warm fickle soul in fondness and admiration of Agnes Walton. 
'Wliether he is in love with her or not 1 can't say ; I can only 
observe that it sounds very like it. He sent us a prodigious 
quantity of game while he was away — a brace of wild ducks, 
a brace of black grouse, a brace of partridges, ditto of snipes, 
ditto of curlews, and a large salmon. If you were to ask Mr. 
Weightman’s opinion of my character just now, he would say that 
at first he tliought me a cheerful chatty kind of body, hut that 
on farther acquaintance he found me of a capricious changeful 
temper,juever to he reckoned on. He docs not know that I 
have regulated my manner by his — that I was cheerful and 
chatty so long as he was respectful, and that when he grew 
almost contemi)tuously familiar I found it necessary to adopt a 
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degree of reserve which was not natural, and therefore was 
very painful to me. I find this reserve very convenient, and 
consequently I intend to keep it up.* 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

^Novmher I2thf 1840. 

dear Nell, — You will excuse this scrawled sheet of 
paper, inasmuch as I happen to be out of that article, this being 
the only available sheet I can find in my desk. I have effaced 
one of the delectable portraitures, but have spared the others 
— lead pencil sketches of horse’s head, and man’s head — being 
moved to tliat act of clemency by the recollection that 
they are not the work of my hand, but of the sacred fingers 
of his reverence William Wcaghtman. You wall discern that 
the eye is a little too elt vate d in the horse’s head, otherwise I 
can assure you it is no such bad attempt. It shows taste and 
something of an artist’s eye. The fellow had no co])y for it. 
He sketched it, and one or two other little things, w'hen he 
happened to be here one evening, but you should have seen 
the vanity with wiiich lie afterwards regarded his productions. 
One of them rejiresented the flying figure of Fame inscribing 
his own name on the clouds. 

^Mrs. Brook and I have interchanged letters. She expressed 
herself pleased witii the style of my apjdication — with its 
candour, etc. (I took care to tell her that if she wanted a 
showy, elegant, fasliionable jiersonage, I was not the man for 
her), but she wants music and singing. I can’t give her music 
and singing, so of course the ii(*gotiation is null and void. 
Being once uji, however, I don’t mean to sit down till 1 have got 
what 1 want ; but there is no sense in talking about unfinished 
projects, so we ’ll drop the subject. Consider this last sentence 
a hint from me to be a])])hed practically. It seems Miss 
Wooler’s school is in a consumptive state of health. --I have 
been endeavouring to obtain a reinforcement of pupils for her, 
but I cannot succeed, because Mrs. Heap is opening a new 
5 cho{)l ill Bradford. C. Bronte,’ 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

'Janmrij IQth, 1841. 

^ Mv DEAR Ellen, — I promised to write to you, and therefore 
I must keep my promise, though I have neither much to say 
nor much time to say it in, 

^Mary Taylor’s visit has been a very ])leasant one to us, and 
I believe to herself also. She and Mr. Weiii^htman have had 
several games at chess, which generally terminated in a species of 
mock hostility. Mr. Weighlmnn is better in health; but don’t 
set your heart on him, I ’m afraid he is very fickle — not to you 
in particular, but to half a dozen other ladies, lie has just cut 
his inamorata at Swansea, and sent her back all her letters. His 
present object of devotion is Caroline Dnry, to whom he has just 
despatched a most passionate copy of verses. Poor lad, his san- 
guine temperament bothers him grievously. 

^That Swansea afbiir seems to me somewhat heartless as far 
as I can understand it, though I liave not hc'ard a very eh'ar ex- 
planation, lie sighs as much as ever. 1 have not mentioned 
your name to him yet, nor do I mean to do so until I have a 
fair opportunity of gathering his r(‘al mind. Perhaps I may 
never mention it at all, but on tlie contrary carefidly avoid all 
allusion to you. It will just depend n])on tin* further opinion I 
may form of his charact<‘r, 1 am not pleased to find that he was 
carrying on a regular corres]imidenee with this lady at Swansea 
all the time he was p-n ing such ))()inled atU'iiiion to you ; and 
now the abrupt way iu wlneb he has cut her oif, and the evident 
wandering instability of bis mind is no favourable symptom at 
all. I shall not have many ojiportuiiities of observing liim for a 
month to come. As for the next fortnight, he will he sedulously 
engaged in preparing lor his ordination, and I lie fortnight after 
he will spend at Appleby and Crackentlior]) with Mr. and Miss 
Walton. Don’t think about him ; I am not afraid you will 
break '^ur heart, but don’t think about him. 

'Give my love to Mercy and your mother, and, — Believe me, 
yours sincerely, ^’a’ira.' 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Rawdon, March 3r(Z, 1841. 

*My dear Ellen, — I dare say you have received a valentine 
tins year from our bonny-fficcd friend the curate of Haworth- 
I ^ot a precious specimen a few days before I left home, 
but I knew better how to treat it than I did those we received 
a year a^o. I am up to the dodi»'es and artifices of his lordship's 
cliaracter. IIt‘ knows I know him, and you cannot conceive how 
quiet and respectful he lias long been. Mind I am not writing 
against him — I never m// do that. I like him very much. I 
honour and admirt*. his generous, njien disjiosition, and sweet 
temper — but ibr all the tricks, wiles, and insincerities of love, 
the gentleman has not his match for twenty miles round. He 
would fain persuade every woman under thirty whom he sees 
that he is desjierately in love with her. I have a great deal 
more to say, but 1 have not a moment’s time to write it in. 
My dear I'illcn, c/o write to me soon, don’t forget. — Good-bye.' 

TO MISS KLT.EN NUSSEY 

‘ March 21st, 1841. 

'Mv' DEAREST Ellkn, — I do not know how to wear your 
pretty little h;mdoufrb. When ymi come you sliall explain the 
mystery. 1 send }ou llu‘ jirecious valentine. Make much of 
it. Remember the writer’s blue eyes, aui)urn hair, and rosy 
cheeks. You may eonsuhT the eoneern addressed to yourself, 
for I have no doubt he intended it to suit anybody. 

' Fare~thee~vvell. C. B.’ 

Then there are these slighter inforeiiees, that concerning 
Anne being partieularly interesting, 

^ Write long letters In me, and tell me everything yon can 
think of, and .about evervlxuly. His young nwerence,” as 
yon tenderly call liim, is- looking delicate and pale; podf thing, 
don’t you ])ity him ? T do from my heart ! When he is well, 
and fat, and jovial, I never think of him, but when anything 
ails him I am ah\ayb sorry. He sits opposite to Anne at church, 
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sighing softly, and looking out of the corners of his eyes to win 
her attentiojij and Anne is so quiet, her look so downcast, they 
are a picture/ 

* July 19tht 1841. 

^Our revered friend, W. W., is quite as bonny, pleasant, light- 
hearted, good-teinpered, generous, careless, fickle, and unclerical 
as ever. He keeps u]) his correspondence witli Agnes Walton. 
During the last spring he went to Ajipleby, and sUiyed upwards 
of a month.* 

During the governess and llrnssels episodes in Charlotte’s 
life we lose sight of ]\Ir. AVeightnian, and tlie next record 
is of his death, whieli took ])Iace in Se])t ember 184?2, while 
Cliarlotte and Emily wctc in Ih usst ls. Mr. Bronte preached 
the funeral sermon,^ stating by vvay of introduction that for 
the twenty years and inorr that he had been in Haworth 
he had never before read liis .sermon, ‘'^riiis is owing to a 
conviction in my mind,' he say.s, Mh.d. iii g('neral, for the 
ordinary run of he<irers, t‘\l(mi)>oi\‘ preaching, though ac- 
companied with some peculiar disadvanlages, is more lik(‘ly 
to be of a colhupnal nature, and hetler atla])t('d, on the 
wliole, to the majority.’ His dep/irlure from the jiractice 
on this occasion, he explains, is due to the request tiiat his 
sermon should be printed. 

Mr. Weightman, he told his hearers, was a native of 
Westmoreland, educated at the University of Durham. 
‘While he was there,’ continued Mr. Bronte, ‘I applied 
to the justly venerated Apostolical Bishop of this diocese, 
requesting his I^ordship to .send me a curate adequate to 
the wants and wdslies of the parishioners. 'J'liis applica- 
tion was not in vain. Our Diocesan, in the vscriptural 

^ A JtfYieral Sermon for the Jatc Rev. VVjliifim M.A., preached 

fn the Church at Haworth on Suinlay thr end of Octoher i8l2 })y tho Rev. 
Patrick Brouto, A.B., Iricurnhcnt, The piofitn, if any, to go m aid of the 
Sunday School. Halifax — Printed hy J. U. Walker, George Street, 1842 
Pnee bixpcnce. 
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character of the Overlooker and Head of his clergy, 
made an admirable choice, which more than answered my 
expectations, and probably yours. The Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, in their pious liberality, lent their pecuniary 
aid, without which all efforts must have failed.’ ‘He had 
classical attainments of the first order, and, above all, his 
religious principles were sound and orthodoj,’ concludes Mr. 
Bronte. Mr. Weiglitinan was twenty-six years of age when 
he died. His successor w\as Mr. Peter Augustus Smith, 
whom Charlotte Bronte has made famous in Shirhy as Mr. 
Malone, curate of Briarfield. Mr. Smith was Mr. A. B. 
Nicholls’s predecessor at Haworth. Here is Charlotte 
Bronte’s vigorous treatment of him in a letter to her friend. 

TO MISS KLLEN Nl^SSEY 

‘ Jannary 1844. 

^Dear Nei.i., — W c were all very ^lad to get your letter this 
morning, ff'r, I say, as l)olli j).'i})a and Emily were anxious to 
hear of the safe arri\ al of yoursdf and the little XHirminl.^ 

^ As you conjecture, Emily and I set in shirt-making the very 
day after you left, and we have stuck to it pretty closely ever 
since. We miss your society at least as much as you miss ours, 
depend upon it. Would th.it you were within calling distance, 
that you could as you say burst in n])on us in an afternoon, and, 
being dcspuihd of your bonnet aiul shawl, be fixed in the 
rocking-chair for the evening once or twice every week. I 
certainly cherished a dream dnnng your stay that such might 
one day be the case, but the dream is somewhat dissipating. 
I allude of course to Mr. Sinilli, to whom you do not allude in 
your letter, and 1 think you foolish for the omission. I say the 
dream is dissipating, l>eeanst; Mr. Smitli has not mentioned 
your name since you left, except once when papa said you were 
a nice girl, he s.nd, “Ye^', she i^^ a nice girl — rather qiiiet. I 
suppose she has money,” and tluit is all. I think the words 

1 A little dog, called in the next letter ‘Flossie, junr.,' which indicates its 
parentage. Flossy was the little dog given by the Robinsons to Anne. 
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speak volumes ; they do not prejudice one in favour of Mr. 
Smith. I can well believe what papa has often affirmed, and 
continues to affirm, Le., that Mr. Smith is a very fickle man, 
that if he marries he will soon get tired of his wife, and 
consider her as a burden, also that money will be a principal 
consideration with him in marrying. 

^ Papa has two or three times expressed a fear that since 
Mr. Smith paid you so much attention he will perhaps have 
made an impression on your mind wliich will interfere with 
your comfort. I tell him I think not, as I belii've you to be 
mistress of yourself in those matters. Still, lie kec])s saying 
that I am to write to you and dissuade you from thinking of 
him. I never saw papa make himself so uneasy about a thing 
of the kind before ; he is usually very sarcastic on such subjects. 

^Mr. Smith be hanged ! I never thought very well of him, 
and I am much disposed to think very ill of hiju at this blessed 
minute. I have discussed the subject fully, for wlit n* is the use 
of being mysterious and constrained? — it is not worth while. 

'Be sure you write to me and innuediately, and tell me 
whether you have given u]) eating and drinking altogether. 
I am not surprised at ])(' 0 ])le thinking you looked ])ale and 
thin. I shall expect anolluT letter on I'liursflay — doift dis- 
appoint me. 

'My best regards to your mother and sisters. — Yours, some- 
what irritated, C. B.* 


TO MISS KLLEN NUSSEY 

'Dear Nell, — I did not "swear at the postman when I saw 
another letter from you. And I hope you will not "swear” at 
me when I tell you that I cannot tliink of leaving home at 
present, even to have the pleasure of joining you at Harrogate, 
but I am obliged to you for thinking of me. 1 have nolhing 
new about Rev. Lothario Smith. I think I like him a little hit 
less evg^y day. Mr. Weightman was worth 200 Mr, Smiths tied 
in a bunch. Good-bye. I fear by what you say, " Flossy jun.” 
behaves discreditably, and gets his mistress into scrajies. 

'C. Buonte,* 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* March lUh, 1844. 

^ Dear Ellen^ — I received your kind note last Saturday, and 
should have answered it immediately, but in the meantime I 
had a letter from Mary 1 ay lor, and had to reply to her, and 
to write sundry letters to Brussels to send by opportunity. M.y 
sight will not allow me to write several letters per day, so I was 
obliged to do it gradual 1}^ 

send you two more circulars because you ask for them, 
not because 1 Jioju* Iheir distribution will produce any result. 
I hope that if a time should come when Emily, Anne, or I shall 
be able to serve you, we shall not forget that you have done 
your best to serve us. 

‘ Mr. Smith is gone hence. He is in 1 rcland at present, and 
will stay there six weeks. He has left neither a bad nor a good 
character behind him. Nobody regrets him, because nobody 
could attach themselves to one who could attach himself to 
nobody, 1 thought once he had a regard for you, but I do 
not think so now'. He has never asked after you since you left, 
nor even mentioned you in my hearing, except to say once w'heii 
1 purposely alluded to you, that you were ^^not very locomo- 
tive.'’ The meaning of the obsi'rvation 1 leave you to divine. 

‘Yet the man is not without })oints that will be most useful 
to himself in getting ihrough life. His good cjualities, however, 
are all of the sv'lfish order, hut they Avill make him respected 
where better and more generous natures would be despised, or 
at least neglected. 

^ Mr. Grant fills his slices at jiresent decently enough — but 
one eares naught about these sort of individuals, so drop them. 

‘ Mary Taylor is i.;<uiig to leave our hemisjihcre. To me it 
is something as if a great jilanct fell out of the sky. Yet, 
unless she marries in New' Zealand, she will not stay there long. 

‘ Write to me again soon and 1 promise to write you a regular 
long letter next time. C. BrontfI.' 

The Mr, Grant here described liad come to Haworth as 
master of the small grammar school in which liranw^ll had 
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received some portion of Ins education. He is the 1V4 
Donne, curate of Whinbury, in Shirley, Whinbury is Oxe 
hope, of which village and district Mr. Grant after a tin 
became incumbent. The district was taken out of Haw'^orl 
Chapelry, and Mr. Grant collected the funds to build 
church, schoolhoLise, and parsonage. He died at Oxenhop 
many years ago, greatly respected by his parishioners. H 
seems to have enduretl good-naturedly much chaff* from M 
Bronte and others, who always called liiin Mr. 13onne. 1 
was the opinion of many of his actjuaiutanccs that the satir 
of Shirley had improved his disposition, 

Mr. Smith left Haworth in 1814, to become curate of th 
parish church of Keighley. He became, at a later date 
incumbent of a district church, but, his health failing, hi 
returned to his native country, where he died. 

. TO MISS ELLKS NUSSKY 

‘ October mh, 1844. 

^Deau Nell, — I send you two ad(l»!ioMl circulars, and will 
send you two more, if you desire it, w hen I write again. J have 
no news to givi' you. Mr. Smith leaves in the course of a fort- 
night. He will spend a few weeks iii Ireland previously to 
settling at Keighley, He continues just the same : often anxious 
and bad-tempered, sometimes rather tolerable — just supportable. 
How did your party go oif? How are you ? Write soon, and 
at length, for your letters are a gi'eat comfort to me. We 
are all pretty well. Remeniher me kindly to each member of 
the household at Brookroyd. — Yours, C. B.* 


-The third curate of Shhiey,, Mr. Swec'ting of Nunnely, was 
Chcties O. Bradley, curate of Oakworth, an outlying dis- 
saw ighley parish. He is at this present time vicar 
r. daof her ni;ton-on-Stour, but far too aged and infirm 
net of Kpfithou'ories of those old Haworth days, 
to one other curate was Mr. De Renzi, who 

nave any menjition for a little more tljan a year, — during 
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the period, in fact, of Mr. Bronte’s quarrel with Mr. Nicholls 
for aspiring to become his son-in-law. After he left Haworth, 
Mr. De Renzi became a curate at Bradford. He has been 
dead for some years. The story of Mr. Nicholls’s curacy 
belongs to another chapter. It is sufficient testimony to his 
worth, however, that l)e was able to win Charlotte Bronte 
in spite of the fact that his predecessors had inspired in 
her such hearty contempt. ‘I think he must be like all 
the curates I have seen,’ she writes of one ; ‘ they seem to 
me a self-seeking, vain, empty race.’ 


ong. 
a regular 
IrontS,* 
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CHAPTER XII 


CHARTXnTE UKONTE S LOVERS 

CiiAHLorrE Broktk whs not beautiful, but she must ha 
been singularly fasciiuiiing. That she was not beautif 
there is abundant evidence. Wlien, as a girl of fifteen, si 
became a pupil at Roe Head, Mary Taylor once told her 
her face that she was ugly. Ugly she was not in later yeai 
All her friends emphasise the soft silky liair, and the beaut 
fill grey eyes which in moments of excitement seemed \ 
glisten with remarkable brilliancy. But slie had a sallo 
complexion, and a largi* nose shghlly on one side. SI 
was small in stature, and, in fact, tlie casual observer won] 
have thought her a quaint, unobtrusive little body. M 
Grundy ‘‘s memory was very defective when he wrote aboii 
the Brontes; but, with the exception of the reference t 
red hair — and all the girls had brown liair — it would seei 
that he was not very wide of the mark when he wrote c 
‘the daughters — distant and distrait, large of nose, smal 
of figure, red of hair, prominent of spectacles, showing grea 
intellectual development, but witli eyes constantly cas 
down, very silent, painfully retiring." 

Charlotte was indeed painfully shy. Miss Wheelwright 
who saw much of her during her visits to London in thi 
years of her literary success, says that she would never entei 
a room without sheltering herself under the wing of som( 
taller friend. A resident of Haworth, still alive, rememben 
the girls passing him frequently on the way down to the 
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shops, and their hands would involuntarily be lifted to the 
face on the side nearest to him, with a view to avoid observa- 
tion. This was not affectation; it was absolute timidity. 
Miss Wheelwright always thought George Richmond’s por- 
trait — for which Charlotte sat during a stay at Dr. AVheel- 
wright’s in Philliinore Place — entirely flattering. Many of 
Charlotte’s friends were pleased that it should be so, but 
there can be no doubt that the magnificent expanse of fore- 
head was an exaggeration. Charlotte’s forehead was high, 
but very narrow. 

All this is comparatively unimportant. Charlotte cer- 
tainly was under no illusion ; and we wlio revere her to-day 
as one of the greatest of Englishwomen need have no 
illusions. It is siiflicicnt that, if not beautiful, Charlotte 
possessed a singular charm of manner, and, when interested, 
an exhilarating flow of conversation which carried intelligent 
men oft' tlicir feet. Slu' had at least four offers of marriage. 
The three lovers she refused have long since gone to their 
graves, and there can he no Iiarm now^ in referring to the 
actual facts as they present tliemselves in Charlotte’s letters. 
Two of these oftei s of marriage w'cre made in one year, when 
she was twenty- three yenrs of age. Her first proposal came 
from the brother of her friend Ellen Nussey. Henry Nussey 
was a curate at DomiingtoJi when he asked Cliarlotte Bronte 
to be liis wife. Two letters cm the subject, one of which is 
partly printed in a mangletl form in Mrs. Gaskell’s Memoir, 
speak for themselves. 

TO RKV. HEXIIY Nt^SSEY 

‘ }I March bth 1839. 

'My dear Sir, — Before answering your letter I might have 
spent a long lime in consideration of its subject ; but as from 
the first moment of its reception and perusal I determined on 
what course to pursue, it seemed to me that delay was wholly 
unnecessary. Y^ou are aware that I have many reasons to feel 
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grateful to your family, that I have peculiar reasons for affection 
towards one at least of your sisters, and also that I highly 
esteem yourself — do not therefore accuse me of wrong motives 
when I say that my answer to your proposal must be a decided 
negalive. In forming this decision, I trust I have listened to 
the dictates of conscience more than to those of inclination. I 
have no personal repugnance to the idea of a union with you, 
but I feel convinced that mine is not the sort of disposition 
calculated to form the happiness of a man like you. It has 
always been my habit to study the characters of those amongst 
whom I chance to be thrown, and I think I know yours and 
can imagine wdiat description of woman would suit you for a 
wife. The character should not be too marked, ardent, and 
original, her temper should be mild, her piety undoubted, her 
spirits even and cheerful, and her personal alt radians sutticient to 
please your eyes and gratify your just ]>ridc. As for me, you 
do not know me ; I am not the serious, grave, cool-headed 
individual you suppose ; you would think me romantic and 
eccentric; you wM)uld say I wms satirical and severe. lIoNvever, 
I scorn deceit, and I will never, for the sake of attaining the 
distinction of matrimony and csca})ing tin* stigma of an old 
maid, take a worthy man whom I am conscjons I cannot render 
happy. Before I conclude, let me thank you warmly for your 
other proposjd regarding the school near Donnington. It is 
kind in you to Lake so much interest about me ; but the fact is, 
I could not at present enter upon such a projeet because 1 
have npt the capital necessary to insure success. It is a pleasure 
to me to hear that you are s(» comfortably settled and tliat your 
health is so much improved. I trust God will continue His 
kindness towards you. Let me say «also that I admire the good- 
sense and absence of flattery and cant which your hotter dis- 
played, Farewell. I shall always be glad to hear from you as 
a friend , — Believe me, yours truly, C. Bhonte.* 

TO MISS KLLKN NrsSKV 

‘ 11 ^woI^,TI^, March 18, 3f). 

*Mv DEAREST Ellen, — W hen your letter was put into my 
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hands, I said, “ She is coming at last, I hope,” but when 1 
opened it and found what the contents were, I was vexed to 
the heart. You need not ask me to go to Brookroyd any more. 
Once for all, and at the hazard of being called the most 
stupid little wretch that ever existed, I wont go till you have 
been to Haworth. I don't blame yoM, I believe you would 
come if you might ; perhaps I ought not to blame others, but I 
am grieved. 

'Anne goes to Blake Hall on the 8th of April, unless some 
further unseen cause of delay should occur. I Ve heard 
nothing more from Mrs. Thos. Brook as yet. Papa wishes me 
to remain at home a little longer, but I begin to be anxious to 
set to work again ; and yet it will be hard work after the 
indulgence of so many weeks, to return to that dreary "gin- 
horse ” round. 

' You ask me, my dear Ellen, whether I have received a letter 
from Henry. I have, about a week since. The contents, I 
confess, did a little surprise me, but I kept them to myself, and 
unless you had questioned me on the subject, I would never 
have adverted to it. Henry sa3^s he is comfortably settled at 
Donnington, that his health is much improved, and that it is 
his intention to take pujiils after Easter. He then intimates 
that in due time he should want a wife to take care of his 
pupils, and frankly asks me to be that wife. Altogether the 
letter is written without cant or flattery, and in a common-sense 
style, which does credit to his judgment. 

'Now, my dc‘ar Ellen, there were in this proposal some ‘things 
which might have proved a strong temptation. 1 thought if I 
were to marry Henry Nusscy, his sister could live with me, and 
how happy I should be. But again 1 asked myself tw^o questions : 
Do 1 love him as much as a woman ought to love the man 
she marries } Am I the ])erson best qualified to make him 
happy ? Alas ! Ellen, my conscience answered no to both these 
({uestions. I felt that though I esteemed, though I had a 
kindly leaning towards him, because he is an amiable and 
well-disposed man, yet 1 had not, and could not have, that 
intense attachment which w^ould make me willing to die for 
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him ; and, if ever I marry, it must be in that light of adoration 
that I will regard my husband. Ten to one I shall never have 
the chance again ; but nimporte. Moreover, I was aware that 
Heniy knew so little of me he could hardly be conscious to 
whom he was writing. Why, it would startle him to see me 
in my natural home character ; he would think I was a wild, 
romantic enthusiast indeed. I could not sit all day long 
making a grave face before my husband. I would laugh, and 
satirise, and say whatever came into my head first. And if he 
were a clever man, and loved me, the whole world weighed in 
the balance against his smallest wish should be light as air. 
Could I, knowing my mind to be such as that, conscientiously 
say that I would take a grave, quiet, young man like Henry ? 
No, it would have been deceiving him, and deception of that 
sort is beneath me. So I wrote a long letter back, in which I 
expressed my refusal as gently as I could, and also candidly 
avowed my reasons for that refusal. I described to him, too, 
the sort of character that would suit him for a wife. — Good-bye, 
my dear Ellen. C. BnoNTiiJ.* 

Mr. Niissey was a very good man, with a capacity for 
making himself generally e.steeined, becoming in turn vicar of 
Earnley, near Chichester, and afterwards of Hathersage, in 
Derbyshire. It was honourable to his jiulgment .tliat he had 
aspired to marry Charlotte Bronte, who, as we know, had 
neitlier money nor mucli personal attraction, and at the time 
no possible prospect of literary fame. Her common-sense 
letter in reply to his proposal had tlie desired effect. He 
speedily took the proffered advice, and six months later wc 
find her sending him a letter of congratulation upon his 
engagement to be married. 

TO KEV. HENRY NUSSEY 

October 18o9. 

^Dear Sin, — I have delayed answering your last communica- 
tion in the hopes of receiving a letter from Kllen, that I might 
be able to transmit to you the latest news from Brookroyd ; 
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however, as she does not write, I think I ought to put off my 
reply no longer lest you should begin to think me negligent. 
As you rightly conjecture, I had heard a little hint of what you 
allude to before, and tlie account gave me pleasure, coupled as 
it was with the assurance that the object of your regard is a 
worthy and estimable woman. The step no doubt will by 
many of your friends be considered scarcely as a prudent one, 
since fortune is not amongst the number of the young lady's 
advantages. For my own part, I must confess that I esteem you 
the more for not hunting after wealth if there be strength of 
mind, firmness of principle, and sweetness of temper to com- 
pensate for the absence of that usually all-powerful attraction. 
The wife who brings riches to her husband sometimes also 
brings an idea of her own importance and a tenacity about 
wlmt she conceives to be her rights, little calculated to produce 
happiness in the married state. Most probably she will wish 
to control when nature and affection bind her to submit — in 
tliis case there cannot, I should think, be mucli comfort. 

^On the other hand, it must be considered that when two 
persons marry without money, there ought to be moral courage 
and physical exertion to atone for the deficiency — there should 
be spirit to scorn dejicndence, patience to endure privation, and 
energy to labour for a livelihood. If there be these qualities, I 
think, with the blessing of God, those who join heart and hand 
have a right to cxjieet success and a moderate share of happiness, 
even tliough they may have departed a step or two from the 
stern maxims of worldly prudence. The bread earned by 
honourable toil is sweeter than tlie bread of idleness ; and 
mutual love and domestic calm are treasures far preferable to 
the possessions rust can corrii]>t and moths consume a'way, 

' I enjoyed my late excursion with Ellen with the greater 
zest because such pleasures have not often chanced to fall in 
my w'ay. I w ill not tell you w hat I thought of the sea, because 
I should fall into my besetting sin of enthusiasm. I may, how- 
ever, say that its glories, changes, its ebbs and flow, the sound 
of its restless waves, foi-med a subject for contemplation that 
never wearied either the eye, the ear, or the mind. Our visit 
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at Easton was extremely pleasant ; I shall always feel grateful 
to Mr. and 'Mrs Hudson for their kindness. We saw Agues 
Burton, during our stay, and called on two of your former par- 
ishioners — Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Dalton. I was pleased to hear 
your name mentioned by them in terms of encomium and sincere 
regard. Ellen will have detailed to you all the niinutia of our 
excursion ; a recapitulation from me would therefore be tedious. 
I am happy to say that her health appeared to be greatly im- 
proved by the change of air and regular exercise. I am still at 
home, as I have not yet heard of any situation which meets with 
the approbation of my friends. 1 begin, liowever, to grow exceed- 
ingly impatient of a prolonged period of inaction. I feel 1 ought 
to be doing something for myself, for my health is now so 
perfectly re-established by this long rest that it affords me no 
further pretext for indolence. With every wish for your future 
welfare, and with the hope that a\ henever your proposed union 
takes place it may contribute in the highest sense to your good 
and happiness, — Believe me, your sincere friend, 

BrontK. 

' P.S . — Remember me to your sister Merc}\ who, I under- 
stand, is for the present your companion and housekeeper.’ 

The correspondence did not end here. Indeed, (UiarlotU' 
was so excellent a letter- writer, tliat it must have been hanl 
indeed for any one who had had any experience of her in that 
capacity to readily forgo its continiiane(\ 

TO llEV. HENRY Nl SSEY 

‘ llAwouTir, '2Ctth, 18 * 10 . 

* Deau Sm, — In looking over my })apers this morning I found 
a letter from you ot the dat<^ of last February witJi the mark 
upon it unanswered. Your sister Ellen often accuses me of want 
ol punctuality in answering letters, and 1 think her accusation 
is here justified. However, I give you credit for as much con- 
siderateness as will induce you to excuse a greater fault than 
this, especially as I shall hasten directly to repair it. 

' ‘The fact is, when the letter came Ellen was staying with 
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me^ and I was so fully occupied in talking to her that I had no 
time to think of writing to others. This is no great compliment, 
but it is no insult either. You know Ellen's worth, you know how 
seldom I see her, you partly know my regard for her; and from 
these premises you may easily draw the inference that her 
company, when once obtained, is too val^uable to be wasted for 
a moment. One woman can appreciate the value of another 
better than a man can do. Men very often only see the outside 
gloss which dazzles in prosperity, women have opportunities for 
closer observation, jind they learn to value those qualities which 
are useful in adversity. 

^ There is much, too, in that mild even temper and that 
placid equanimity wliich keep the domestic hearth always 
bright and peaceful — this is better than the ardent nature that 
changes twenty times in a day. I liave studied Ellen and I 
think she would make a good wife — that is, if she had a good 
husband. If she married a fool or a tyrant there is spirit 
enough in her conqxisition to withstand the dictates of either 
insolence or weakiicss, though even then I doubt not her sense 
would teach her to make the best of a bad bargain. 

'You will see my letters are all didactic. They contain no 
news, because 1 know of none which I think it would interest you 
to hear repeated. 1 am still at home, in very good health and 
spirits, and uneasy only because I cannot yet hear of a situation. 

‘ I shall always be glad to have a letter from you, and I 
promise when you write again to be less dilatory in answering. 
I trust your prospects of happiness still continue fair ; and from 
what you say of your future partner I doubt not she will be one 
who will help you to get cheerfully through the difficulties of 
this world and to obtain a permanent rest in the next ; at least 
I hope such may be the case. You do right to conduct the 
matter with due deliberation, for on the step you are about to 
take depends the happiness of your whole lifetime. 

'You must not again ask me to write in a regular literary 
way to you on some particular topic. I cannot do it at all. Do 
you think I am a blue-stocking ? I feel half inclined to laugh 
at you for the idea, but perhaps you would be angry. What was 
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the topic to be? Chemistry? or astronomy? or mechanics? 
or conchology? or entomology? or what other ology? I 
know nothing at all about any of these. I am not scientific ; I 
am not a linguist. You think me far more learned than I am. 
If I told you all my ignorance, I am afraid you would be 
shocked ; however, as I wish still to retain a little corner in 
your good opinion, I will hold my tongue. — Believe me, yours 
respectfully, C. BnoNxii.' 

TO REV. HENRY NUSSEY 

* January lliA, 1841. 

^ Dear Sir, — It is time I should reply to your last, as I shall 
fail in fulfilling my promise of not being so dilatory as on 
a former occasion. 

‘ I shall be glad to receive the poetry which you offer to send 
me. You ask me to return the gift in kind. How do you 
know that I have it in my powder to comply with that request ? 
Once indeed I was very poetical, when I was sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen, and nineteen years old, but I am now twenty-four, 
approaching twenty-five, and the intermediate years are those 
which begin to rob life of some of its superfiuous colouring. At 
this age it is time that the imagination slionid be pruned and 
trimmed, that the judgment should be cultivated, and a few, 
at least, of the countless illusions of early youth should be 
cleared away. I have not written poetry for a long while. 

‘You will excuse the dulness, morality, and monotony ot 
this epistle, and — Believe me, with all good wishes for your 
welfare here and hereafter, your sincere friend, C. Bronte.' 

This letter closes the correspondence ; but, as we have seen, 
Charlotte spent three pleasant weeks in Mr. Nussey s home 
with his sister Ellen when that gentleman became vicar of 
Hathersage, in Derbysliire. She thus congratulates her 
friend when Mr. Nussey is appointed to tiie latter living. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* July SOth, 1844. 

^ Dear Nell, — I am very glad to hear of Henry’s good fortune 
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It proves to me what an excellent thing perseverance is for 
getting on in the world. Calm self-confidence (not impudence^ 
for that is vulgar and repulsive) is an admirable quality ; but how 
are those not naturally gifted with it to attain it ? We all here 
get on much as usual. Papa wishes he could hear of a curate, 
that Mr. Smith may be at liberty to go. Good-bye, dear Ellen. 
I wish to you and yours happiness, health, and prosperity. 

' Write again before you go to Burlington. My best love to 
Mary. C. BnoNTfi.* 

Meanwhile, as I have said, a second lover appeared on the 
field in this same year, 1839, and the quickness of his wooing 
is a remarkable testimony to the peculiar fascination which 
Miss Bronte must have exercised. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

4th, 1839. 

' My dearest Em.en, — I have an odd circumstance to relate to 
you — prepare for a hearty laugh ! The other day Mr. Hodgson, 
papa’s former curate, now a vicar, came over to spend the day 
with us, bringing with him his own curate. The latter gentleman, 
by name Mr. Price, is a young Irish clergyman, fresh from Dublin 
University. It was tlie first time we had any of us seen him, 
but, however, after the manner of his countrymen, he soon made 
himself at home. . His character quickly ajipeared in his con- 
versation : witty, lively, ardent, clever too, but deficient in the 
dignity and discretion of an Englishman. At home, you know, 
Ellen, I tiilk with case, and am never shy, never weighed down 
and oppressed by that miserable maiwaisc honle which torments 
and constrains me elsewhere. So I conversed with this Irish- 
mmi and laughed at liis jests, and though I saw faults in his 
character, excused them because of the amusement his origin- 
ality afforded. I cooled a little, indeed, and drew in towards 
the latter part of the evening, because he began to season his 
conversation with something of Hibernian flattery, which I did 
not quite relish. However, they wTnt away, and no more was 
thought about them. A few days after I got a letter, the direc- 
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tion of which puzzled me^ it being in a hand I was not accus* 
tomed to see. Evidently, it was neither from you nor Maty 
Taylor, my only correspondents. Having oj)ened and read it, it 
proved to be a declaration of attachment and proposal of matri- 
mony, expressed in the ardent language of the sapient young 
Irishman ! Well ! thought I, I have heard of love at first sight, 
but this beats all. I leave you to guess what my answer would 
be, convinced that you will not do me tlie injustice of guessing 
wrong. Wlien we meet I *11 show you the letter. 1 hope you 
are laughing heartily. *J1iis is not like one of my adventures, is 
it? It more nearly resembles Martha Taylor’s. I am certainly 
doomed to be an old maid. Neve r mind, I made up my mind 
to that fate ever since I was twelve years old. Write soon. 

^ C. BiioNTii/ 

It was not many months after this that we hear the last 
of poor Mr. Price. 

TO .MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* Jftnnarf/ 1840 . 

'My dear Ellen, — Mr. Price is dead. He had fallen into a 
state of delicate healtli for some time, and the rupture of a 
blood-vessel carried him oil*. He was a strong, athletic-looking 
man when I saw him, and that is scarcely six months ago. 
Though I knew so little of him, and of course could not l)e 
deeply or permanently interested in what concerned him, I 
confess, when I suddenly heard he was dead, I f(;lt both shocked 
and saddened : it was no shame to feel so, was it? I scold you, 
Ellen, for writing illegibly and badly, but I think you may 
repay the compliment with cent per cent interest. I am not 
in the humour for writing a long letter, so good-bye. God 
bless you. C. B.' 

There are many thoughts on marriage scattered through 
Charlotte’s correspondence. It was a subject upon wdiicTi 
she never wearied of asking questions, and of finding her own 
answers. ‘ I believe it is better to marry to love than to 
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marry for love,’ she says on one occasion. And in reference 
to the somewhat uncertain attitude of the admirer of one 
of her friends, she thus expresses herself to Miss Nussey : 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Noven^er 20th f 1840. 

^Mv DEAREST Nell, — That last letter of thine treated of 
matters so high and important I cannot delay answering it for a 
day. Now I am about to write thee a discourse, and a piece 
of advice which thou must take as if it came from thy grand- 
mother. But in the first place, before I begin with thee, I have 
a word to whisper in the ear of Mr. Vincent, and I wish it 
could reach him. In tlie name of St. Chrysostom, St. Simon, 
and St. Jude, why does not that amiable young gentleman 
come forward like a man and say all that he has to say 
personally, instead of ti-ifling with kinsmen and kinswomen. 

Mr. Vincent," I say, ^^go person, illy, and say: ‘Miss , I want 

to speak to you,’ Miss will of course civilly answer : 

am at your sin vicc, Mr. Vincent.’ And then, when the room is 
cleared of all but yourself and herself, just take a chair nearer. 
Insist upon her laying doAvn that silly . . . work, and listening 
to you. Then begin, in a clear, distinct, deferential, but 

determined voice : ‘ Miss , I have a (juestion to put to you — 

a very important question : ‘‘ Will you take me as your husband, 
for better, for worse. I am not a rich man, but I have 
sufficient to support us. I am not a great man, but I love you 

honestly and truly. Miss , if you knew the w^orld better 

you w^ould see that this is an offer not to be despised — a kind 
attached heart and a moderate competency." Do this, Mr. 
Vincent, and you may succeed. Go on writing sentimental and 

love-sick letters to , and I ■would not give sixpence for your 

suit." So much for Mr. Vincent. Now Miss ’s turn comes 

to swallow the black bolus, called a friend’s advice. Say to 
her : “ Is the man a fool ? is he a knave } a humbug, a hypocrite, 
a ninny, a noodle ? If he is any or all of these, of course there 
is no sense in trifling with him. Cut him short at once — 
blast his hopes with lightning rapidity and keenness. Is he 
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something better than this ? has he at least common sense^ a 
good .disposition^ a manageable temper? Then consider the 
matter.’' Say further : "You feel a disgust towards him now— 
an utter repugnance. Very likely, but be so good as to 
remember you don’t know him; you have only had three or 
fomr days’ acquaintance with him. Longer and closer intimacy 
might reconcile you to a wonderful extent. And now I '11 tell 
you a woni of truth, at which you may be offended or not as 
you like.” Say to her: ^^From what 1 know of your character, 
and I think I know it pretty well, I should say you will never 
love before marriage. After that ceremony is over, and after 
you have had some months to settle down, and to get 
accustomed to the creature you have taken for your worse 
half, you will probably make a most affectionate and hap])y 
wife; even if the individual should iiol prove all yon could 
wish, you will be indulgent towards his little follies and foibles, 
and will not feel much annoyance at them. I'his will cspc'cially 
be the case if he should have sens(* sufficient to allow you to 
guide him in important matUTs.” Say also: "I hope you will 
not have the romantic folly to wait for what th(‘ french call 
'une grande passion.’ My good girl, ^une grande [wission’ 
is 'line grande folic.’ Mediocrity in all things is wisdom; 
mediocrity in the sensations is su])erlative wisdom.” Say to 
her: "When you are as ohl as I ;im (I am sixty at least, being 
your grandmother), you will find that the majority of those 
worldly precepts, whose seeming coldness shocks and repels 
us in youth, are founded in wisdom.” 

'No girl should fall in love till the offer is actually made. 
This maxim is just. I will even extend and confirm it : No 
young lady should fall in love til) the offer has been made, 
accepted, the marriage ceremony peHbnncd, anti the first half- 
year of wedded life has jxassed away. A woman may then 
begin to love, but with great precaution, very coolly, very 
moderately, very rationally. If she ever lovi s so much that a 
harsh word or a cold look cuts her to the licart she is a fool. 
If she ever loves so much that her hu.shand’s will is her law, 
and that she has got into a habit of watching his looks in 
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order ihat she may anticipate his wishes, she wiU soon be a 
neglected fool. 

^ I have two studies ; you are my study for the success^ the 
credit, and the respectability of a quiet, tranquil character; 
Mary is my study for the contempt, the remorse, the miscon* 
struction which follow the development of feelings in them- 
selves noble, warm, generous, devoted, and profound, but which, 
being too freely revealed, too frankly bestowed, are not 
estimated at their real value. I never hope to see in this 
world a character more truly noble. She would die willingly 
for one she loved. Her intellect and her attainments are of 
the very highest standard. Yet I doubt whether Mary wOl 
ever marry. Mr. Weigh tman expresses himself very strongly on 
young ladies saying “No," when they mean “Yes.” He assures 
me lie means nothing personal. I hope not. Assuredly I quite 
agree witli him in his disajijirobalion of such a senseless course. 
It is folly indeed for the tongue to stammer a negative when 
the heart is proclaiming an adirmative. Or rather, it is an act 
of heroic self-d(mial, of wln<‘h J for one confess myself wholly 
incajiable. 7 would vot tel! such a he to gain a thousand pounds. 
Write to me again soon. What made you say I admired 
Hippocrates? It is a confounded “ fib.” I tried to find some- 
thing admirable in him, and failed.’ 

Mle is perhaps only like the majority of men' (.she says of 
an ac(juainlance). ^ Certainly those men -who lead a gay life in 
their youth, and arrive at muldle-age with feelings blunted 
and passions exhausted, can have but one aim in marriage — 
tlie selfish advancement of tlieir interest. Hard to think that 
such men take as wives — as second selves — women young, 
modest, sincere, j)ure in lieart and life, with feelings all fresh 
iind cmoticuis all unworn, and bind such virtue and vitality to 
their own withered exiNlence, such sincerity to their own 
hollowness, such disinterestedness to their own haggard avarice 
— to think this, troubles the soul to its inmost depths. Nature 
and justice forbid the banns of such wedlock.' 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* AuguH 1846, 

'Dear Nell, — Anne and I both thank you for your kind 
invitation. And our thanks are not mere words of course— they 
are very sincere, both as addressed to yourself and your mother 
and sisters. But we cannot accept it and I think even you will 
consider our motives for declining valid this time. 

' In a fortnight I hope to go with papa to Manchester to have 
his eyes couched. Emily and I made a pilgrimage there a week 
ago to search out an operator, and we found one in the person 
of Mr. Wilson. He could not tell from the description whether 
the eyes w^ere ready for an operation. Papa must therefore 
necessarily tiike a journey to Manchester to consult him. If he 
judges the cataract rij)e, we sh.dl rein.ihi ; if, on the contrary, 
he thinks it not yet sufficiently hardened, we shall have to 
retuni — and Papa must remain in darkness a while longer. 

‘There is a defect in your reasoning about the feelings a wife 
ought to experience. Who holds the purse will wish to be 
master, Ellen, depend on it, whether man or woman. Who 
provided the cash will now and then v/ilue hiniself, or herself, 
upon it, and, even in the case of ordijiary minds, reproach the 
less wealthy partner. Besides, no husband ought to be an 
object of charity to his wife, as no wife to her husband. No, 
dear Ellen ; it is doubtless pleasant to marry wy 7/, as they say, 
but with all pleasures are mixed bitters. 1 do not wish for my 
friend a very rich husband. I should not like her to be regarded 
by any man ever as “a sweet object of charity." Give my 
sincere love to all. — Yours, C. Bronte.* 

Many years were to elapse before Charlotte Bronte received 
her third offer of marriage. These were the years of Brussels 
life, and the year during wdiich she lost her sisters. It came 
in the period of her early literary fame, and indeed was 
the outcome of it, Mr. James Taylor was in the employ- 
ment of Smith & Elder. He was associated with the 
literary department, and next in command to Mr. W. S. 
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Williams as adviser to the firm. Mr. Williams appears to 
have written to Miss Bronte suggesting that Mr. Taylor 
should come to Haworth in person for the manuscript of her 
new novel, Shirley^ and here is Charlotte’s reply. 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

• * August 24th j 1849. 

'My dear Sir, — I think the best title for the book would 
be S/iirley, witliotit any explanation or addition — the simpler 
and briefer, the better. 

‘ If Mr. Taylor calls here on his return to town* he might 
take charge of the ms. ; I would rather intrust it to him than 
send it by the ordinary conveyance. Did 1 see Mr. Taylor 
when I was in London ? I cannot remember him. 

'I would with pleasure offer him the homely hospitalities of 
the Parsonage for a few days, if I could at the same time offer 
him the company of a l)rother, or if ray father were young 
enough and strong enough to walk with him on the moors and 
show him the neiglibourhood, or if the peculiar retirement of 
papa’s habits were not such as to render it irksome to him to 
give much of his society to a stranger, even in the house. 
Without being in the least misanthropical or sour-natured, 
papa habitually prefers solitude to society, and custom is a 
tyrant whose fetters it would now bt impossible for him to 
break. Were it not for diHiculties of this sort, I believe I 
should ere this have asked you to come down to Yorkshire. 
Papa, I know, would receive any friend of Mr. Smith’s with 
perfect kindness and goodwill, Ixit 1 likewise know that, unless 
greatly put out of his way, he could not give a guest much of 
his company, and that, consccpieiitly, his entertainment would 
be but dull. 

‘You will see the force of these considerations, and under- 
stand why I only ask Mr. Taylor to come for a day instead of 
requesting the pleasure of his comjiany for a longer period ; 
you will believe me also, and so will he, when I say I shall be 
most happy to see him. He will find Haworth a strange 
uncivilised little place, such as, I daresay he never saw before. 
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It is twenty miles distant from Leeds ; he will have to come 
by rail to Keighley (there are trains every two hours I believe). 
He must remember that at a station called Shipley the 
carriages are changed, otherwise they will take him on to 
Skipton or Colne, or I know not w^here. When he reaches 
Keighley, he will yet have four miles to travel ; a conveyance 
may be hired at the Devonshire Anns — there is no coach or 
other regular communication. 

'I should like to hear from him before he comes, and to 
know on what day to expect him, that I may have the ms. 
ready ; if it is not quite finished I might send the concluding 
chapter or two by jiost. 

advise you to send this letter to Mr. 'I'aylor — it will save 
you the trouble of much explanation, and will serve to apprise 
him of what lies before him ; he can then weigh wxll with 
himself whether it would suit him to take so much trouble 
for so slight an end. — Believe me, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 

'C. Buontk.’ 


TO JAMES TAYLOR, Cohniiill 

* Scptcmher 3r(l, 1849. 

* My dear Sir, — It w'ill be quite convenient to my father ainl 
myself to secure your visit on Saturday the 8th iiist. 

‘ The MS. is now complete, and ready for you. 

^Trusting that you have enjoyed your holdiday and derived 
from your excursion both pleasure and profit, — I am, dear sir, 
yours sincerely, C. BiioNTii,* 

Mr. Taylor was small and i-ed-haired. There are two 
portraits of him before me. They indicate a determined, 
capable man, thick -set, well bearded : on the whole a 
vigorous and interesting personality. In any case, Mr. 
Taylor lost his heart to (’harlotlc, and was niucli more 
persistent than earlier lovers. He had also the advantage 
of Mr, Bronte s goodwill. This is all there is to add to the 
letters themselves. 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Septemler 1850. 

^ Dear Ellent^ — I found after sealing my last note to you that 
I had forgotten after all to inclose Amelia's letter; however, it 
appears it does not signify. While I think of it I must refer to 
an act of petty larceny committed by me when I was last at 
Brookroyd. Do you remember lending me a parasol, which I 
should have left with you when we parted at Leeds ? I uncon- 
sciously carried it away in my hand. You shall have it when 
you next come to Haworth. 

wish, dear Ellen, you would tell me what is the "twaddle 
about my marrying, etc.," which you hear. If I knew the 
details I should have a better chance of guessing the quarter 
from which such gossip comes — as it is, 1 am quite at a loss. 
Whom am I to marry ? I think I have scarcely seen a single 
man with whom such a union would be possible since I left 
London. Doubtless there are men whom, if I chose to encourage, 
I might marry ; but no matrimonial lot is even remotely offered 
me which seems to me truly desirable. And even if that were 
the case, there would be many obstacles. The least allusion to 
such a thing is most offensive to papa. 

‘An article entitled Ciurcr Bell has lately appeared in the 
Palladium, a new periodical published in Edinburgh. It is an 
eloquent producUon, and one of such warm sympathy and high 
appreciation as I had never expected to see. It makes mistakes 
about authorships, etc., but these I hope one day to set right. 
•Mr. Taylor (the little iijan) first informed me of this article. I 
was somewhat surprised to receive his letter, having concluded 
nine months ago that there would be no more correspondence 
from that quarter. I inclose you a note from him received 
subsequently, in answer to my acknowledgment. Head it and 
tell me exactly how it impresses you regarding the writer's 
character, etc. His little newspaper disappeared for some 
weeks, and I thought it was gone to the tomb of the Capulets ; 
how^ever, it has reappeared, Avith an explanation that he had 
feared its regular transmission might rather annoy than gratify. 
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I told him this was a mistake — that I was well enough pleased 
to receive it, but hoped he would not make a task of sending 
it. For the rest, I cannot consider myself placed under any 
personal obligation by accepting this newspaper, for it belongs 
to the establishment of Smith & Elder. This little Taylor is 
deiieient neither in spirit nor sense. 

‘ The report about my having published again is, of course, an 
arrant lie. 

' Give my kind regards to all, and — Believe me, yours faith- 
fully, C. B.* 

Her friend’s reference to Jupiter is to another suggested 
lover, and the kindly allusion to the ‘little man’ may be taken 
to imply that had he persevered, or not gone off to India, 
whither he was sent to open a branch establishment in 
Bombay for Smitli & Elder, Mr. Taylor might possibly have 
been successful in the long run. 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

*Januari/mh, 1851 . 

‘Dear Nell, — I am very sorry to hear that Amelia is again 
far from well ; but I think both she and I should try and not 
be too anxious. Even if matters do not prosper this lime, all 
may go as well some future day. I think it is not these carh/ 
mishaps that break the constitution, but those which occur in a 
much later stage. She must take heart — there may yet be a 
round dozen of little Joe Taylors to look after — run after — to 
sort and switch and train up in the way they should go — that 
is, with a generous use of pickled birch. P'roni whom do you 
think I have received a couple of noli s lately ? From Alice. 
They are returned from the C onlinent, it seems, and are now at 
Torquay. The first note touched me a little by wliat 1 thought 
its subdued tone ; I trusted her character might be greatly 
improved. There were, indeed, traces of the “old Adam," but 
such as I was willing to overlook. 1 answered her soon and 
kindly. In reply I received to-day a longish letter, full of clap- 
trap sentiment and humbugging attempts at fine writing. In 
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each production the old trading spirit peeps out ; she asks for 
autographs. It seems she had read in some paper that I was 
staying with Miss Martin eau ; thereupon she applies for speci- 
mens of her handwriting, and Wordsworth’s, and Southey’s^ and 
my own. The account of her health, if given by any one else, 
would grieve and alarm me. She talks of fearing that her con- 
stitution is almost broken by repeated trials, and intimates a 
doubt as to whether she shall live long ; but, remembering her 
of old, I have good hopes that this may be a mistake. Her 
'^beloved papa and mama and her “precious sister,” she says, 
are living, and “gradcly.” (That last is my word. I don't know 
whether they use it in Birstall as they do here — it means in a 
middling way.) 

^You are to say no more about “Jupiter” and “Venus” — 
what do you mean by such heathen trash ^ The fact is, no 
fallacy can be wilder, and I won’t have it hinted at even in 
jest, because my common sense laughs it to scorn. The idea 
of the “little man” shocks me less — it would be a more likely 
match if “ matches ” were at all in question, which thejif are not. 
He still sends his little newspaper; and the other day there 
came a letter of a bulk, volume, pith, judgment, and knowledge, 
worthy to have been the product of a giant. You may laugh 
as much and as wickedly as you please ; but the fact is, there 
is a quiet constancy about this, iny diminutive and red-haired 
friend, which adds ;; foot to his staturt , turns his sandy locks 
dark, and altogether dignifies him a good deal in my estima- 
tion. However, I am not bothered by much vehement ardour 
— there is the niec'st distance and respect preserved now, which 
makes matters veiy comfortable. 

'This is all nonsense, Nell, and so you will understand it. — 
Yours very faithfully, C. B. 

'The name of Miss Marlineau’s coadjutor is Atkinson. She 
often writes to me with exceeding cordiality.' 

TO .JAMES TAYLOR, Oornhill 

‘ March iiSnd, 1851. 

' My de^r Sir, — Yesterday I despatched a box of books to 
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Comhill, including the number of the North^ British Review 
which you kindly lent me. The article to which you par- 
ticularly directed my attention was read with pleasure and 
interest^ and if I do not now discuss it more at length, it is 
because I am well aware how completely your attention must 
be at present engrossed, since, if I rightly understood a brief 
paragraph in Mr. Smith’s last note, you are now on the eve of 
quitting England for India. 

' I will limit myself, then, to the expression of a sincere wish 
for your welfare and prosperity in this undertaking, and to the 
hope that the great change of climate will bring with it no 
corresponding risk to health. I should think you will be 
missed in Cornhill, but doubtless “ business” is a Moloch which 
demands such sacrifices, 

' I do not know when you go, nor whether your absence is 
likely to be permanent or only for a time ; whichever it be, 
accept my best wishes for your happiness, and my farewell, if 1 
should not again have the opportunity of addressing you. — 
Believe me, sincerely yours, C. Huontk.’ 

TO JAMES TAYLOR, ( ornhiix 

^ March Uth, 1861. 

^ My dear Sir, — I had written briefly to you before I received 
yours, but I fear the note would not reach you in time. I will 
now only say that both my father and myself will have pleasure 
in seeing you on your return from Scotland — a pleasure tinged 
with sadness certainly, as all partings are, but still a jdeasure. 

‘ I do most entirely agree willi you in wliat you say about 
Miss Martineau’s and Mr. Atkinson’s book. 1 deeply regret its 
publication for the lady’s sake ; it gives a death-blow to her 
future usefulness. Who can trust the word, or rely on the 
judgment, of an avowed atheist ? 

'May your decision in the crisis through which you have 
gone result in the best effect on your hap])iness and welfare ; 
and indeed, guided as you are by the wish to do right and a 
high sense of duty, I trust it eannot be otlierwise. J'lie ehange 
of climate is all I fear; but Providence will over-rule this too 
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for the best — in Him you can believe and on Him rely. You 
will want, therefore, neither solace nor support, though your lot 
be cast as a stranger in a strange land. — I am, yours sincerely, 

^C. Bronte. 

^When you shall have definitely fixed the time of your 
return southward, write me a line to say on what day I may 
expect you at Haworth. C. B.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* April & th , 1851. 

^ Dear Ellen, — Mr. Taylor has been and is gone ; things are 
just as they were. I only know in addition to the slight infor- 
mation I possessed before, that this Indian undertaking is 
necessary to the continued prosperity of the firm of Sihith, 
Elder, &: Co., and that he, Taylor, alone was pronounced to 
possess the power and means to cany it out successfully — that 
mercantile honour, combined with his own sense of duty, obliged 
him to accept the j)ost of honour and of danger to which he has 
been appointed, that he goes with great personal reluctance, 
and that he contemplates an absence of five years. 

^ He looked much thinner and older. I saw him very near, 
and once tlirough my glass ; the resemblance to Branwell struck 
me forcibly — it is marked. He is not ugly, but very peculiar; 
the lines in his face show an inflexibility, and, I must add, a 
hardness of character which do not attract. As he stood near 
me, as he looked at me in his keen wqy, it was all I could do 
to stand my ground tran(|uilly and steadily, and not to recoil 
as before. It is no use saying anything if I am not candid. 
I avow then, that on tliis occasion, predisposed as I was to 
regard him very favourably, his manners and his personal 
presence scarcely pleased me more than at the first interview. 
He gave me a book at jiarting, requesting in his brief way 
that I would keep it for his sake, and adding hastily, I shall 
hope to hear from you in India — your letters have been and 
will be a greater refreshment than you can think or I can 
tell.” 

' And so he is gone ; and stern and abrupt little man as he 
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is — too often jarring as are his manners — his absence and the 
exclusion of his idea from my mind leave me certainly with 
less support and in deeper solitude than before. 

^You see, dear Nell, though we are still precisely on the same 
level — you are not isolated. I feel that there is a certain mystery 
about this transaction yet, and whether it will ever be cleared 
up to me I do not know ; however, my plain duty is to wean 
my mind from the subject, and if possible to avoid pondering 
over it. In his conversation he seemed studiously to avoid 
reference to Mr. Smith individually, speaking always of the 
'‘house” — the “firm.” He seemed throughout quite as ex- 
cited and nervous as when I first saw him. I feel that in his 
way he has a regard for me — a regard which I cannot bring 
myself entirely to reciprocate in kind, and yet its withdraw’al 
leaves a painful blank.' 

TO MISS JELLEN NUSSEY 

* April m, 1851. 

'Dear Nell, — Thank you for your kind note; it was just 
like you to write it though it was your school-day. 1 never 
knew you to let a slight impediment stand in the way of a 
friendly action. 

‘ Certainly I shall not soon forget last I^riday, and never, I 
think, the evening and night succeeding that morning and 
afternoon. pAils seldom come singly. And soon after Mr. 
Taylor was gone, pa])a, who had been better, grew much 
worse. He went to bed early, and was very sick and ill for an 
hour ; and when at last he began to doze, and I left him, I 
came down to the dining-room with a sense of weight, fear, 
and desolation hard to express and harder to cndm-c. A wish 
that you were with me did cross my mind, but 1 repulsed it as 
a most selfish wish ; indeed, it Avas only short-lived : my natural 
tendency in moments of this sort is to get through the struggle 
alone — to think that one is burdening and racking others makes 
all worse. 

‘You speak to me in soft consolating accents, but I hold far 
sterner language to myself, dear Nell. 
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'An absence of five years — a dividing expanse of three 
oceans — the wide difference between a man's .active career and 
a woman's passive existence — these things are almost equi- 
valent to an eternal separation. But there is another thing 
which forms a barrier more difficult to pass than any of these. 
Would Mr. Taylor and I ever suit ? Could I ever feel for him 
enough love to accept him as a husband ? Friendship — ^grati- 
tude — esteem I have, but each moment he came near me, and 
that I could see his eyes fastened on me, my veins ran ice. 
Now that he is away I feel far more gently towards him ; it is 
only close by that I grow rigid — stiffening with a strange mix- 
ture of apprehension and anger, which nothing softens but his 
retreat and a perfect subduing of his manner. I did not want 
to be proud, nor intend to be proud, but I was forced to be so. 

' Most true is it that we are over-ruled by one above us — 
that in his hands our very will is as clay in the hands of the 
potter. 

'Papa continues very far from well, though yesterday, and I 
hope this morning, he is a little better. How is your mother? 
Give my love to her and your sister. How are you ? Have you 
suffered from tic since you returned home ? Did they think you 
improved in looks ? 

' Write again soon. — Yours faithfully, C. BrontE.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NT^SSEY 

'My dear Ellen, — I have heard from Mr. Taylor to-day — a 
quiet little note. He returned to London a week since on 
Saturday; he lias since kindly cliosen and sent me a parcel 
of books. He leaves England May 20th. His note concludes 
with asking whether he has any chance of seeing me in London 
before that time. I must tell him that I have already fixed 
June for my visit, and therefore, in all human probability, we 
shall see each other no more. 

‘There is still a want of plain mutual understanding in this 
business, and there is sadness and pain in more ways than one. 
My conscience, I can truly say, does not now accuse me of 
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having treated Mr. Taylor with injustice or unkindness. What 
I once did wrong in this way, I have endeavoured to remedy 
both to himself and in speaking of him to others — Mr. Smith 
to wit, though I more than doubt whether that last opinion 
will ever reach him. I am sure he has estimable and sterling 
qualities ; but with every disposition and with every wish, with 
every intention even to look on him in the most favourable 
point of view at his last visit, it ivas impossible to me in my 
inward heart to think of him as one that might one day be 
acceptable as a husband. It would sound harsh were I to tell 
evenyoMof the estimate I felt compelled to form respecting 
him. Dear Nell, I looked for something of the gentleman — 
something I mean of the imlural gentleman ; you know I can 
dispense with acquired polish, and for looks, 1 know myself too 
well to think that I have any right to be exacting on that 
point. I could not find one gleam, I could not see one passing 
glimpse of true good-breeding. It is hard to say, but it is true. 
In mind too, though clever, he is second-rate — thoroughly 
second-rate. One does not like to say these things, but one 
had better be honest. Were I to marry him my lieart would 
bleed in pain and humiliation ; I. could not, could not look up to 
him. No ; if Mr. Taylor be the only husband fate offers to me, 
single I must ahvays remain. But yet, .at times I grieve for him, 
and perhaps it is superfluous, for I cannot think he will suffer 
much : a hard nature, occupation, and change of scene will 
befriend him. 

'With kind regards to all, — I am, dear Nell, your middle- 
aged friend, C. BliONTEi. 

‘ Write soon.' 


TO MISS ELLI'^N NtJSSEY 

'May m, 1851 . 

‘ My dear Ellen, — I h.ave h.ad a long kind letter from Miss 
Martincau lately. She says she is w'ell and happy. Also, I 
have had a very long letter from Mr. Williams. He speaks 
with much rcsjicct of Mr. Taylor. I discover with some 
surprise, papa has taken a decided liking to Mr. Taylor. The 
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marked kindness of his manner when he bid him good-bye, 
exhorting him to be ‘^true to himself, his country, and his 
God/' and wishing him all good wishes, struck me with some 
astonishment. Whenever he has alluded to him since, it has 
been with significant eulogy. When I alluded that he was no 
gentleman, he seemed out of patience with me for the objection. 
You say papa has penetration. On this subject I believe he 
has indeed. I have told him nothing, yet he seems to be 
au fait to the whole business. I could think at some moments 
his guesses go farther than mine. I believe he thinks a 
prospective union, deferred for five years, with such a decorous 
reliable personage, would ))e a very proper and advisable 
affair. 

'How has your tic been lately? I had one fiery night when 
this same dragon ‘'tic*' held me for some hours with pestilent 
violence. It still comes «at intervals with abated fury. Owing 
to this and broken sleep, I api looking singularly charming, 
one of my true London looks — starved out and w^oni down. 
Write soon, dear Nell. — Yours faithfully. C. Bronte.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

Gr,OUOERTlSR Pla.ce, 

‘ Hyi>e Pakk, Juiic 2ndy 1851. 

'Dear Ellen, — Mr. Taylor has gone some weeks since. I 
hear more open complaints now about his temper. Of Mr. 
Williams’ society 1 have enjoyed one evening's allowance, and 
liked it and him as usual. On such occasions his good qualities 
of ease, kindliness, and intelligence arc seen, and his little 
faults and foibles hidden. Mr. Smith is soinewdiat changed in 
appearance. He looks a little older, darker, and more careworn ; 
his ordinary manner is graver, hut in the evening his spirits 
flow back to him. Things and circiunstances seem here to be 
as usual, but I fancy tliere has heen some crisis in which his 
energy and filial affection have sustained them all. This I judge 
from the fact that his motJier and sisters arc more peculiarly 
bound to him than ever, and tliat his slightest wish is an un- 
questioned law. — Faithfully yours, C. Bronte.' 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* November 4Ah, 1861. 

^Dear Ellen, — P apa, Tabby, and Martha are at present all 
better, yet none of them well. Martha at present looks feeble. 
I wish she had a better constitution. As it is, one is always 
afraid of giving her too much to do ; and yet there are many 
things I cannot undertake myself, and we do not like to change 
when we have had he r so long. How are you getting on in 
the matter of servants ? The other day I received a long letter 
from Mr. Taylor. I told you I did not expect to hear thence, 
nor did L The letter is long, but it is worth your while to 
read it. In its way it has merit, that cannot be denied ; abun- 
dance of information, talent of a certain kind, alloyed (I think) 
here and there with errors of taste. He might have spared 
many of the details of the bath scene, which, for the rest, tallies 
exactly with Mr. Thackeray’s account of the same process. 
This little man with all his long letters remains as much a 
conundrum to me as ever. Your account of the domestic joys 
at Hunsworth amused me much. !'!)(* good folks seem very 
happy — long may they continue so ! It somewhat cheers me 
to know that such happiness dovn exist on the earth. Return 
Mr. Taylor’s letter when you have read it. With love to your 
mother, — I am, dear Nell, sincerely yours, C. B.* 

TO JAMES TAYLOR, Ro.^ikay 

‘IlAWoiiTir, Novcmherlbth^ 1851, 

' My dear Sin, — Both y^our conirnunications reached me safely 
— the note of the i7th September and the lt*tter of the 2nd 
October. You do yourself less than justice when you stigmatise 
the latter as " ill-written.” 1 found it (phte legible, nor did I 
lose a word, though the lines and letters were so close. I should 
have been sorry if such had not been the case, as it appeared to 
me throughout highly interesting. It is observable that the 
very same information which we have previously collected, 
perhaps with rather languid attention, from printed books, 
when placed before us in familiar manuscript, and comprising 
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the actual experience of a person with whom we are acquainted^ 
acquires a new and vital interest : when we know the narrator 
we seem to realise the tale. 

^The bath scene amused me much. Your account of that 
operation tallies in every point with Mr. Thackeray’s description 
in the Journey from Comhill to Grand Cairo. The usage seems 
a little roughs and I cannot help thinking that equal benefit 
might be obtained through less violent means ; but I suppose 
without the previous fatigue the after-sensation would not be 
so enjoyable, and no doubt it is that indolent after-sensation 
which the self-indulgent Mahometans chiefly cultivate. I think 
you did right to disdain it. 

^It would seem to me a matter of great regret that the 
society at Bombay should be so deficient in all intellectual 
attraction. Perhaps, liowever, your occupations will so far 
absorb your tluiughis as to prevent them from dwelling pain- 
fully on this circiinistance. No doubt there will be moments 
when you will look back to Loudon .and Scotland, and the 
friends you have left there, with some yearning ; but I suppose 
business has its own excitenu‘nt. The new country, the new 
scenes too, must have their interest ; and as you will not lack 
books to fill your leisure, you will jirobably soon become re- 
conciled to a change which, for some minds, would too closely 
resemble exile. 

‘I fear the cliinale — such as you describe it — must be very 
trying to an European c<»nstitution. In your first letter, you 
mentioned October as the month of danger ; it is now over. 
Whether you liavc jiassed its ordeal safely, must yet for some 
weeks remain unknown to your friends in England — they can 
but wish th.at such may be the case. You will not expect me 
to write a letter that shall form a parallel with your own either 
in quantity or quality ; what I wTitc must be brief, and what I 
communicate must be commonplace and of trivial interest. 

* My father, I am thankful to say, continues in pretty good 
health. I read portions of your letter to him and he was 
interested in hearing them. He charged me when I wrote to 
convey his very kind remembrances. 
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' I had myself ceased to expect a letter from you. On taking 
leave at Haworth you said something about writing from India, 
but I doubted at the time whether it w’as not one of those 
forms of speech which politeness dictates ; and as time passed, 
and I did not hear f^pm you, I became confirmed in this view of 
the subject. With every good wish for your welfare, — I am, 
yours sincerely, C. Bhonte.' 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

^November IQth, 1851. 

* Dear Ellen, — All liere is much as usual , and I was thinking 
of writing to you this morning when I received your note. I 
am glad to hear your mother bears this severe weather tolerably, 
as papa does also. I had a cold, chiefly in the throat and chest, 
but I applied cold water, which relieved me, I think, far better 
tb^n hot applications would have done. The only events in my 
life consist in that little change occasional letters bring. I have 
hfid two from Miss Wooler &inc(* she left Haworth wliich touched 
me much. She seems to think so much of a little congenial 
company. She says she has not for many days known such 
enjoyment as she exjierienced during the ten days she stayed 
here. Yet you know what Haworth is — dull enough. 

Mdow could you imagine your last letter oflended me I 
only disagreed with you on one point, Tlu*. little man’s disdain 
of the sensual pleasure of a 'I’urkish bath had, I must own, my 
approval. Before answ ering his e])istlc 1 got up my courage to 
wTite to Mr. Williams, through whose hands or tliose of Mr. 
Smith I knew the Indian letter had come, and beg Jiim to give 
me an impartial judgment of Mr. 'Jaylor’s (“haraeter and dis- 
position, ow'iiing that I was very nmcli in the dark. I did not 
like to continue correspondence wdtliout further information. 
I got the answer, which I inclose. You say nothing about 
the Hunsworth Turtle-doves — how are they? and how is the 
branch of promise,^ I hope doing well. — Yours faithfully, 

^ C. iluoN'I'K.' 


X 
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TO W. S. mLUAMS 

^Jmimry ISSSL 

* Mv DEAR SiRj — I am glad of the opportunity of writing to 
you, for I have long tl^ished to send you a little note, and was 
only deterred from doing so by the conviction that the period 
preceding Christmas must be a very busy one to you. 

‘ I have wished to thank you for your last, which gave me 
very genuine pleasure. You ascribe to Mr. Taylor an excellent 
character ; such a man’s friendship, at any rate, should not be 
disregarded ; and if the principles and disposition be what you 
say, faults of manner and even of temper ought to weigh 
light in the balance. 1 always believed in his judgment and 
good-sense, but what I doubted was his kindness — he seemed 
to me a little too harsh, rigid, and unsympathising. Now, judg- 
ment, sense, principle are invaluable and quite indispensable 
points, but one would be thankful for a little feeling, a little 
indulgence in addition — without these, poor fallible human 
nature shrinks under the domination of the sterner qualities. 
I answered Mr. Taylors letter by the mail of the 19 th 
November, sending it direct, for, on reflection, I did not see 
why I should trouble you with it. 

'Did your son Frank call on Mrs. Gaskell? and how did he 
like her ? 

'My health has not been very satisfactory lately, but I 
think, though 1 vary almost daily, I am much better than I 
was a fortnight ago. All the winter the fact of my never being 
able to stoop over a desk without bringing on pain and oppres- 
sion in the chest has been a great affliction to me, and the want 
of tranquil rest at night has tried me much, but I hope for the 
better times. The doctors say that there is no organic mis- 
chief. 

'Wishing a happy New Year to you, C. Bronte.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* March lih, 1852. 

‘ Dear Ellen, — I hope both your mother’s cold and yours are 
quite well ere this. Papa has got something of his spring 
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attack of bronchitis^ but so far it is in a greatly ameliorated 
fom, very diiferent to what it has been for three years past. I 
do trust it may pass ofl‘ thus mildly. I continue better. 

' Dear Nell, I told you from the beginning tliat my going to 
Sussex was a most ifnprobable event ; I tell you now that un- 
less want of health should absolutely compel me to give up 
work and leave home (which I trust and hope will not be the 
case) I certainly shall not think of goiwg. It is better to be de- 
cided, and decided I must be. You can never w'ant me less 
than when in Sussex surrounded by amusement and friends. I 
do not know that I shall go to Scarbro’, but it might be possible 
to spare a fortnight to go there (for the sake of a sad duty rather 
than pleasure), when 1 could not give a month to a longer ex- 
' cursion. I have not a word of news to tell you. Many mails 
have come from India since I was at Brookroyd. Expectation 
would at times be on the alert, but disap])ointment knocked her 
down. I have not heard a syllable, and cannot think of making 
inquiries at Cornhill. Well, long suspense in any matter usually 
proves somewhat cankering, but God orders all things for us, 
and to His Will wc must submit. Be sure to keep a calm mind ; 
expect nothing. — Yours faithfully, C. BuoNTfi.* 

When Mr. Taylor returned to England in 1856 Charlotte 
Bronte was dead. Ilis after-life was more successful than 
happy. He did not, it is true, succeed in Bombay with the 
firm of Smith, Taylor & Co. That would seem to have 
collapsed. But he made friends in Bombay and returned 
there in 1863 as editor of the Bomhat/ Gar.cttc and the 
Bombay Quarterly Reviexe, A little later he became editor 
of tlie Bombay Saturday l{cvicii\ which had not, liowever, 
a long career. Mr. Taylors successes were not journalistic 
but mercantile. As Secretary of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, which appointment he obtained in 1865, he 
obtained much real distinction. To this j)ost he added 
that of Registrar of tlie University of Bombay and many 
other offices. He was elected Sheriff* in 1874, in which 
vear he died. An imposing funeral ceremony took place 
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in the Cathedral, and he was buried in the Bombay 
cemetery, where his tomb may be found to the left of the 
entrance gates, inscribed — 

JAMES TAYLOH. DIED APllIL 29, 1874, AGED 67. 

He married during his visit to England, but the marriage 
was not a happy one. That does not belong to the present 
stoiy. Here, however, is a cutting from the Times marriage 
record in 1863 : — 

'On the 2Srd inst., at the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
St Pancras, by the Rev. James Moorhouse, M.A., James Taylor, 
Esq., of Furnivars-inn, and Bombay, to Annie, widow of ^ 
Adolph Ritter, of Vienna, and stepdaughter of Thos. Harrison, 
Esq., of Birchanger Place, Essex.' 
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CHAPTER XIII 


LITERARY AMBITIONS 

We have seen how Cliarlotte Bronte and her sisters wrote 
from their earliest years those little books which embodied 
^ their vague aspirations after literary fame. Now and again 
the effort is admirable, notably in The AdvcnUvres of Ernest 
Akmbert^ but on the whole it amounts to as little as did the 
juvenile productions of Shelley. That poet, it will be 
remembered, wrote Znstrozzi at nineteen, and much else that 
was bad, some of which he printed. Charlotte Bronte 
was mercifully restrained by a well-nigh empty purse from 
this ill-considered rashness. It was not till the death 
of their aunt had added to their slender resources that 
the Bronte girls conceived the idea of actually publishing 
a book at their own expense. They communicated with 
the now extinct firm of Aylott & Jones of Paternoster 
Row, and Charlotte appears to have written many letters 
to the firm,^ only two or three of which are printed by 
Mrs. Gaskell. The correspondence is comparatively insig- 
nificant, but as the practical beginning of Charlotte’s 
literary career, the hitherto unpublished letters which have 
been preserved are perhaps worth reproducing here. 

TO AYLOTT & JONES 

'Janmry 1846. 

'Gentlemen, — May I request to be informed whether you 

* The originals are m the poBsession of Mr. Alfred MorrlBon of Carlton House 
Terrace, Loudon. 
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would undertake the publication of a collection of short poems 
in one volume, 8vo. 

^If you object to publishin^r the work at your own risk, would 
you undertake it on the author s account ? — I am, gentlemen, 
your obedient humble servant, C. Bront£. 

* Address — ttev. P. Bronte, Haworth, Bradford, Yorkshire/ 


TO AYLOTT & JONES 

'MarcJi 1846 . 

' Gentlemen, — I send a draft for £31, 10s., being the amount 
of your estimate. 

' I suppose there is nothing now to prevent your immediately 
commencing the printing of the work. 

'When you acknowledge the receipt of the draft, will you 
state how soon it will be completed } — I am, gentlemen, yours 
truly, C, Bronte.' 


TO AYLOTT & JONES 

^ March llth, 1846. 

' Gentlemen, — I have received the proof-sheet, and return it 
corrected. If there is any doubt at all about the printer's 
competency to correct errors, I would prefer submitting each 
sheet to the inspection of the authors, because such a mistake, 
for instance, as iumhlbi^ stars, instead of trembling, would sufhee 
to throw an air of absurdity over a whole poem; but if you 
know from experience that he is to be relied on, I would trust 
to your assurance on the subject, and leave the task of correction 
to him, as I know that a considerable saving both of time and 
trouble would be thus effected. 

' The printing and pa])er appear to me satisfactory. Of course 
I wish to have the work out as soon as possible, but I am still 
more anxious that it should be got up in a manner creditable to 
the publishers and agreeable to the authors. — I am, gentlemen, 
yours truly, C. Bronte.' 
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TO AYLOTT & JONES 

* March im, 1840. 

^ Gentlemen, — 1 return you the second proof. The authors 
have finally decided that they would prefer having all the proofs 
sent to them in turn, but you need not inclose the ms., as they 
can correct the errors from memory. — I am, gentlemen, yours 
truly, C. BnoNTfi.' 

TO AYLOTT & JOxVES 

* March 1846. 

^ Gentlemen, — As the proofs have hitherto come safe to hand 
under the direction of C. Bronte, Exq., I have not thought it 
necessary to request you to change it, but a little mistake having 
occurred yesterday, I think it will be better to send them to 
me in future under my real address, which is Miss Bronte, Rev. 
P. Bronte, etc. — I am, gentlemen, yours truly, C. Buonte.’ 

TO AYLOTT it JONES 

* Cytkf ]84(). 

^Gentlemen, — C., E., and A. Bell are now preparing for the 
press a work of fiction, consisting of three distinct and uncon- 
nected tales, which may be published either together, as a work 
of three volumes, of the ordinary novel size, or separately as 
single volumes, as shall be deemed most advisable. 

'It is not their intention to publish these tales on their own 
account. They direct me to ask yon whether you would be 
disposed to undertake the work, after liaving, of course, by due 
inspection of the ms., ascertained that its contents are such as 
to warrant an expectation of success. 

' An early answer will oblige, as, in case of your negativing 
the proposal, inquiry must be made of other publishers. — I am, 
gentlemen, yours truly, C. Buonte.* 

TO AYLOrr & JONES 

* April mh, 1846. 

‘ Gentlemen, — I have to thank you for your obliging answer 
to my last. The information you give is of value to us, 
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and when the ms. is completed your suggestions shall be 
acted on. 

'There will be no preface to the poems. The blank leaf 
may be filled up by a table of contents, which I suppose the 
printer will prepare. It appears the volume will be a thinner 
one than was calculated on. — I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

'C. BrontE/ 

TO AYLOTT & JONES 

'May nth, 1846. 

‘Gentlemen, — The books may be done up in the style of 
Moxon's duodecimo edition of Wordsworth. 

'The price may be fixed at 5s., or if you think that too much 
for the size of the volume, say 4.s. 

' I think the periodicals 1 mentioned in my last will be 
sufTicient for advertising in at present, and I should not wish 
you to lay out a larger sum than £2, especially as the estimate 
is increased by nearly £5, in consequence, it appears, of a 
mistake. 1 should think the success of a work depends more 
on the notice it receives from periodiciils, than on the quantity 
of advertisements. 

'If you do not object, the additional amount of the estimate 
can be remitted when you send in your account at the end of 
the first six months. 

'I should be obliged to you if you could let me know how 
soon cojiies can be sent to the editors of the magazines and 
newspapers specified. — I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

'C. BnoNTfi.' 


TO AYLOTT & JONES 

'May 2 m , 1846. 

‘ Genti.emen, — I received yours of the 22nd this morning. I 
now transmit £5, being the additional sum necessary to defray 
the entire expense of paper and printing. It will leave a small 
surplus of U s. 9d., which you can place to my account. 

' I am glad you have sent copies to the newspapers you 
mention, and in case of a notice favourable or otherwise 
appearing in them, or in any of the other periodicals to which 
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copies have been sent, 1 should be obliged to you if you would 
send me down the numbers ; otherwise, I have not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing these publications regularly. I might miss it, 
and should the poems be remarked upon favourably, it is my 
intention to appropriate a further sum to advertisements. If, 
on the other hand, they should pass unnoticed or be con- 
demned, I consider it would be quite useless to advertise, as 
there is nothing, either in the title of the work or the names of 
the authors, to attract attention from a single individual. — I am, 
gentlemen, yours truly, C. Bront£.* 

TO AYLOTT & JONES 

*July loth, 1846. 

‘Gentlemen, — 1 am directed by the Messrs. Bell to 
acknowledge the receipt of the Critic and the Alhenacuvi 
containing notices of the poems. 

‘They now think that a further sum of £10 may be devoted 
to advertisements, leaving it to you to select such channels as 
you deem most advisable. 

‘ They would wish the followijig extract from the Critic to be 
appended to each advertisement : — 

“‘They in whose hearts arc chords strung by Nature to 
sympathise with the beautiful and the true, will recognise in 
these compositions the presence of more genius than it was 
supposed this utilitarian age had devoted to the loftier exercises 
of the intellect.** 

‘They likewise request you to send copies of the poems to 
Frasers Magazine, Chambtrs Edinburgh Journal, the Globe, and 
Examiner, — I am, gentlemen, yours truly, C. Bronte.* 

To an appreciative editor Cnrrer Bell urote as follows; — 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE.' . 

‘ October 0th, 1846, 

t Sir, — I thank you in my own name and that of my brothers, 
Ellis and Acton, for the indulgent notice that appeared in your 
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by Agnes Grey} which is quaintly marked as if it were a 
three-volumed novel in itself, having ‘ Volume III ’ on title- 
page and binding. I have said that there were no travels 
before the manuscripts of Emily and Anne. That is not 
quite certain. Mrs. Gaskell implies that there were; but, 
at any rate, there is no definite information on the subject. 
Newby, it is clear, did not publish them until all the 
world was discussing Jane Eyre. The Professor^ by Currer 
Bell, had, however, travel enough ! It was offered to six 
publishers in succession before it came into the hands of 
Mr. W. S. Williams, the ‘reader’ for Smith & Elder. 
The circumstance of its courteous refusal by that firm, and 
the suggestion that a three-volumed novel would be gladly 
considered, are within the knowledge of all Charlotte Bronte’s 
admirers.^ 

One cannot but admire the fearless and uncompromising 
lionesty with which Charlotte Bronte sent the mss. round 
with all its previous journeys frankly indicated. 

It is not easy at this time of day to understand why 
Mr. Williams refused The Projessor, The story is incom- 
parably superior to the average novel, and, indeed, contains 
touches which are equal to anytliing that Currer Bell ever 
wrote. It seems to me j)ossil)le that Charlotte Bronte 
rewrote tiie story after its rejection, but the manuscript 
does not bear out that impression.^ 

Charlotte Bronte’s method of writing was to take a piece 

^ Agnes Orcif, a novel, Jiy Acton Boll. Vol. iii. London, Thomas Cautloy 
Newby, iniblishor, 72 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 

* And yet the error not infrequently occurs, and was recently made by 
Professor Saintsiuiry [Nineteenth Centvrif Literature)^ of assuming that it was 
Jane Eyre which met with many refusals. 

* Mr. Nicholls assures mo that the manuscript was not rewritten after his 
marriage, although I had thought it possible, not only on account of its intrinsic 
merits, which have not been sufiiciontly ackuowleged, but on account of the 
singular fact that Mile. Henri, the charming heroine, is married in a white 
muslin dross, and that her going-away dress was of lilac silk. These were the 
actual wedding dresses of Mrs. Nicholls. 
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of cardboard — the broken cover of a book, in fact — and a 
few sheets of note-paper, and write her first form of a story 
upon these sheets in a tiny handwriting in pencil. She 
would afterwards copy the whole out upon quarto paper 
very neatly in ink. None of the original pencilled mss. of 
her greater novels have been preserved. The extant manu- 
scripts of Jane Eyre and The Professor are in ink. 

Jam Eyre was written, then, under Mr. Williams'’s kind 
encouragement, and immediately accepted. It was published 
in the first week of October 1847. 

The following letters were received by Mr. Williams 
while the book was beginning its course. 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ OHoher 4th, 1847. 

'Dear Sir, — I thank you sincerely for your last letter. It is 
valuable to me because it furnishes me with a sound o])inion on 
points respecting which I desired to he advised ; be assured I 
shall do what I can to profit by your \vis(‘ and good counsel. 

' Permit me, however, sir, to caution you against forming too 
favourable an idea of my powers, or too sanguine an expectation 
of what they can achieve. I am myself sensible both of 
deficiencies of capacity and disadvantages of circumstance 
which will, I fear, render it somewhat diflicult for me to attain 
popularity as an author. Tlie eminent writers you mention — 
Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Dickens, Mr.s. Marsh,^ etc., doubtless 
enjoyed facilities for observation such as 1 have not ; certainly 
they possess a knowledge of the world, whellier intuitive or 
acquired, such as I can lay no claim to, and this gives their 


1 Anne Marsh (1791-1874), a daughter of Jamua Caldwull, J.P., of Linley 
Wood, Staffordshire, married a son of the senior paitiicr m the Loudon banking 
firm of Marsh, Stacey, & Graliam. rller first volume apfiearcd in 1834, and 
contained, under the title of Two Old Men's Thlcs, two stories, The Ad/iriiraCs 
Demghtcr and The Deformed, which won considerable popularity. Emilia 
Wyndham, Time, the Avenger, Mount Sorel, and Castle Avon, are perhapa the 
best of her many subsequent novels. 
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by Agnes Grey^ which is quaintly marked as if it were a 
three-volumed novel in itself, having ‘ Volume III ^ on title- 
page and binding. I have said that there were no travels 
before the manuscripts of Emily and Anne. That is not 
quite certain. Mrs. Gaskell implies that there were; but, 
at any rate, there is no definite information on the subject* 
Newby, it is clear, did not publish them until all the 
world was discussing Jane Eyre, The Professor^ by Currer 
Bell, had, however, travel enough ! It was offered to six 
publishers in succession before it came into the hands of 
Mr. W. S. Williams, the ‘reader’ for Smith & Elder, 
The circumstance of its courteous refusal by that firm, and 
the suggestion that a three-volumed novel would be gladly 
considered, are within the knowledge of all Charlotte Bronte’s 
admirers.^ 

One cannot but admire the fearless and uncompromising 
honesty with which (liarlottc Bronte sent the mss. round 
with all its previous journeys frankly indicated. 

It is not easy at this time of clay to understand why 
Mr. Williams refused The Professor, The story is incom- 
parably superior to the average novel, and, indeed, contains 
touches which arc equal to anything that Currer Bell ever 
wrote. It seems to me possible that Charlotte Bronte 
rewrote the story after its rejection, but the manuscript 
does not bear out that impression.^ 

Charlotte Bronte’s metliod of writing was to take a piece 

1 Agnes Grn/, a novel, by Acton IjcU. Vol. ra. London, Thomas Cantley 
Newby, pii})lishcr, 72 Blortiiner Street, (Javcndiah Stiuaro. 

® And yet tlic error not infrequently occurs, and was recently made by 
Professor Saintsbiiry {Nineteenth Century Litcraiurc\ of assuming that it was 
Jane Eyre which met with many refusals. 

* Mr. Nioholls assures mo that the manuscript was not rewritten after his 
marriage, although I had thought it possible, not only on account of its intrinsic 
merits, which have not been sufficiently acknowleged, but on account of tho 
singular fact that INllle. Henri, the charming heroine, is married in a white 
muslin dress, and that her going-away dress was of lilac silk. These were the 
actual wedding dresses of Mrs. Nicbolls. 
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of cardboard — the broken cover of a book, in fact — and a 
few sheets of note-paper, and write her first form of a story 
upon these sheets in a tiny handwriting in pencil. She 
would afterwards copy the whole out upon quarto paper 
very neatly in ink. None of the original pencilled mss. of 
her greater novels have been preserved. The extant manu- 
scripts of Jane Eyre and The Professor are in ink. 

Jam Eyre was written, then, under Mr. Williams’s kind 
encouragement, and immediately accepted. It was published 
in the first week of October 1847. 

The following letters were received by Mr. Williams 
while the book was beginning its course. 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ October m, 1847. 

^Dkar Sir, — I thank you sincerely for your last letter. It is 
valuable to me because it furnishes me with a sound opinion on 
points respecting which I desired to he advised ; be assured I 
shall do what I can to profit by your wise and g(»od counsel. 

* Permit me, however, sir, to caution you against forming too 
favourable an idea of rny powers, or too sanguine an expectation 
of what they c.an achieve. I am myself sensible both of 
deficiencies of capacity and disadvantages of circumstance 
which will, I fear, render it somewhat diflicult for me to attain 
popularity as an author. The eminent writers you mention — 
Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Dickens, Mrs. Marsh etc., doubtless 
enjoyed facilities for observation such as I have not ; certainly 
they possess a knowledge of the world, whether intuitive or 
acquired, such as I can lay no claim to, and this gives their 

1 Anne Marali (1791-1874), a daughter of JameH Caldwell, J.P., of Liuley 
Wood, Staffordahire, married a son of the Henior i)artncr m the London banking 
firm of Marsh, Stacey, & Graham, jller first volume ai»pcarcd in and 

contained, under the title of Two Old MerCs ThlcSy two stories, The AdniiroTs 
Daughter and Tlic Deformed^ which won considerabhj popularity. Emilia 
Wyndham, Time^ the Avenger ^ Mount Sorely and Cattle Avon, are perhaps the 
best of her many subsequent novels. 
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writings an importance and a variety greatly beyond what I 
can offer the public. 

' Still, if health be spared and time vouchsafed me, I mean 
to do my best; and should a moderate success crown my 
efforts, its value will be greatly enhanced by the proof it will 
seem to give that your kind counsel and encouragement have 
not been bestowed on one quite unworthy. — Yours respectfully, 

^ C. Bell.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ October 1847. 

* Dear Sir, — I do not know whetlier the Dublin UniversUy 
Magazine is included in the list of periodicals to which Messrs. 
Smith & Elder are accustomed to send copies of new publica-' 
tions, but as a former work, the joint production of myself and 
my two relatives, Ellis and Acton Bell, received a somewhat 
favourable notice in that magazine, it appears to me that if 
the editors attention were drawn to tJane Kyre he might 
possibly bestow on it also a few words of remark. 

‘The Critic and the Athemvam also gave comments on the 
work I allude to. The review in the first-mentioned paper was 
unexpectedly and generously eulogistic, that in the Athenceum 
more, qualified, but still not discouraging. I mention these 
circumstances and leave it to you to judge whether any advan- 
tage is derivable from them. 

‘You dispensed me from the duty of answering your last 
letter, but my sense of the justness of the views it expresses 
will not permit me to neglect this opportunity both of acknow- 
ledging it and thanking you for it. — Yours sincerely, 

^C, Bell.* 


TO W. S. mLLIAMS 

‘ IIawortu, December 1847. 

^Dear Sir, — Your advice merits and shall have my most 
serious attention. I feel the force of your reasoning. It is my 
wish to do my best in the career on which I have entered. 
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Sa I shall stndy and strive ; and by dint of time, thought, and 
effort^ I hope yet to deserve in part the encouragement you 
and others have so generoully accorded me. But time ^vill be 
necessary — ^that I feel more than ever. In case of Jane Eyre 
reaching a second edition, 1 should wish some few corrections 
to be made, and will prepare an errata. How would the 
accompanying preface do } I thought it better to be brief. 

‘The Observer has just reached me. I alw.iys compel myself 
to read the analysis in every newspaper-notice. It is a just 
punishment, a due tliough severe liumiliation for faults of plan 
and construction. I wonder if the analysis of other fictions 
read as absurdly as that of Jajic Eyre always does. — I am, dear 
sir, yours respectfully, C. Bell.* ^ 

The following letter is interesting because it discusses the 
rejected novel, and refers to the project of recasting it, 
which ended in the writin<r of VHlcUeJ 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ December XMh, 1847. 

'Dear Sir, — I have just received your kind and welcome 
letter of the llth. I shall proceed at once to discuss the 
principal subject of it. 

^ Of course a second work has occupied my thoughts much. 
I think it would be premature iu me to undertake a serial 
now — I am not yet qualified for tlie task: I have neither 
gained a sufficiently firm footing with the public, nor do I 
possess sufficient confidence in myself, nor can 1 boast those 
unflagging animal spirits, that even command of the faculty 
of composition, which as you say, and, I am jiersuaded, most 
justly, is an indispensable requisite to success in serial literature. 
I decidedly feel that ere I change my ground I had better 
make another venture in the three volume novel form, 

fe 

1 The Professor was puliliahed, with a brief note by Mr. NicIioUs, two years 
after the death of its author. The Professor^ a Talc, by Currer Boll, in two 
volumes. Smith, Elder & Co., G5 Cornhill, 18D7. 
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* Respecting the plan of such a work, I have pondered It, 
but as yet with very unsatisfactory results. Three commence- 
ments have I essayed, but all three displease me. A few 
days since I looked over The Professor. I found the beginning 
very feeble, the whole narrative deficient in incident and in 
general attractiveness. Yet the middle and latter portion of 
the work, all that relates to Brussels, the Belgian school, etc., 
is as good as I can write : it contains more pith, more substance, 
more reality, in my judgment, than much of Jane Eyre. It 
gives, 1 think, a new view of a grade, an occupation, and a 
class of characters — all very commonplace, very insignificant 
in themselves, but not more so than the materials composing 
that portion of Jane Eyre which seems to please most 
generally. 

'My wish is to recast The Professor, add as well as I can 
what is deficient, retrench some parts, develop others, and 
make of it a three volume work — no easy task, I know, yet 
I trust not an imj)racticable one. 

' I have not forgotten that The Professor was set aside in my 
agreement with Messrs. Smith & Elder; therefore before I 
take any step to execute the plan I have sketched, I should 
wish to have your judgment on its wisdom. You read or 
looked over the ms. — what impression have you now respecting 
its worth } and what confidence have you that I can make it 
better than it is ? 

‘ Feeling certain that from business reasons as wxll as from 
natural integrity yon ^^ilI be cpiite candid with me, I esteem 
it a privilege to be able thus to consult you. — Believe me, dear 
sir, yours respectfully, C. Bell. 

' fViilhcrifi" llvlfrhts is, I suppose, at length published, at 
least Mr. Newby has sent the authors their six copies. I 
wonder how it will be received. I should say it merits the 
epithets of vigorous '' and “ original much more decidedly 
than Jane Eyre did. Agnes Grey should please such critics as 
Mr. Lewes, for it is “true” and “ un exaggerated ” enough. 
The books are not well got uj) — they abound in errors of the 
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pre^. On a former occasion 1 expressed myself with perhaps 
too little reserve regarding Mr. Newby, yet I cannot but feel, 
and feel painfully, that Ellis and Acton have not had the 
justice at his hands that 1 have had at those of Messrs, 
Smith & Elder.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

'Dccemher 315^, 1847. 

^Dear Sm, — I think, for the reasons you mention, it is 
better to substitute author for editor. I should not be 
ashamed to be considered the author of Wnthvnnrr HeishU; and 

C’ o 

Agnes Grcif, but, possessing no real claim to that honour, I 
would rather not have it attributed to me, thereby depriving 
the true authors of their just meed. 

^ You do very rightly and very kindly to tell me the objections 
made against Jane Eyre — they arc more essential than the 
praises. I feel a sort of heart-ache when I hear the book 
called ^'godless" and ^'pernicious" by good and earnest- 
minded men ; but I know that heart-ache will be salutary — at 
least I trust so. 

' What is meant by the charges of trickery and artifice I have 
yet to comprehend. It was no art in me to write a tale — it 
was no trick in Messrs. Smith & Elder to publish it. Where 
do the trickery and artifice lie? 

'I have 1 ‘eceived the Scotsman, and was greatly amused to 
see Jane Eyre likened to Rebecca Sharp — the resemblance 
would hardly have occurred to me. 

'I wish to send this note by to-day's post, and must therefore 
conclude in haste. — I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 

' C. Bell.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘IIvMouTiT, Janvarif UK 1818 . 

'Dear Sir, — Your letter made me aslianud of myself that I 
should ever have uttered a murmur, or expressed by any sign 
that I was sensible of pain from the unfavourable opinions of 
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some misjudging but well-meaning people. But, indeed, let 
me assure you, I am not ungrateful for the kindness which has 
been given me in such abundant measure. I can discriminate 
the proportions in which blame and praise have been awarded 
to my efforts : I see well that I have had less of the former and 
more of the latter than I merit. I am not therefore crushed, 
though I may be momentarily saddened by the frown, even of 
the good. 

'It would take a great deal to crush me, because I know, in 
the first place, that my own intentions were correct, that I feel 
in my heart a deep reverence for religion, that impiety is very 
abhorrent to me ; and in the second, I place firm reliance on 
the judgment of some who have encouraged me. You and Mr. 
Lewes arc cjiiitc* as good authorities, in my estimation, as Mr. « 
Dilke or the editor of the Spvclalor, and I would not under any 
circumstances, or for any opprobrium, regard with shame what 
my friends had ajijmivcil — none but a coAvard would let the 
detraction (d’an enemy outweigh the encouragement of a friend. 
You must not, therefore, fulfil your threat of being less com- 
municative in future; you must kindly tell me all. 

'Miss Kavanagh’s view of the maniac coincides wdth Leigh 
Hunt’s. J agree Avith them that the character is shocking, but 
I kiioAV that it is but too natural. I’lierc is a phase of insanity 
Avhich may be called moral madness, in Avhicli all that is good 
or even human seems to disa])})ear from the mind, and a fiend- 
nature re})laccs it. The sole aim and desire of the being thus 
possessed is to exasperate, to molest, to destroy, and preter- 
natural ingenuity and energy are often exercised to that 
dreadful end. The aspect, in such cases, assimilates with 
the disposition — all seem demonized. It is true that profound 
pity ought to be the only sentiment elicited by the view of 
such degradation, and c(jually true is it that I have not 
sufficiently dAvelL on that feeling ; I have erred in making 
horror too predominaii^t. Mrs. Itochcsier, indeed, lived a sinful 
life before she Avas insane, but sin is itself a species of insanity 
— the truly good behold and compassionate it as such. 

^ Jaue I'l/rc lias got down into Yorkshire, a copy has even 
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penetrated into this neighbourhood. I saw an elderly clergy- 
man reading it the other day^ and had the satisfaction of hearing 

him exclaim^ “ Why, they have got School, and Mr. — 

here, I declare ! and Miss ” (naming the originals of Lowood, 

Mr. Brocklehurst and Miss Temple). He had known them all. 
I wondered whether he would recognise the portraits, and was 
gratified to find that he did, and that, moreover, he pronounced 
them faithful and just. He said, too, that Mr. (Brockle- 

hurst) deserved the chastisement he had got.*' 

' He did not recognise Currer Bell. Wliat author would be 
without the advantage of being able to walk invisible ? One 
is thereby enabled to keep such a quiet mind. I make this 
small observation in confidence. 

* What makes you say that the notice in the Weshninster 
Review is not by Mr. Lewes? It expresses precisely his opinions, 
and he said he would perhaps insert a few lines in that 
periodical. 

' I have sometimes thought that I ought to have written to 
Mr. Lewes to thank him for his review in Fraser \ and, indeed, 
I did write a note, but then it occurred to me that he did not 
require the authors thanks, and I feared it would be superfluous 
to send it, therefore I refrained ; however, though I have not 
expressed gratitude I have fell it. 

' I wish you, too, inmiif mamf happy new years, and prosperity 
and success to you and yours. — Bcheve me, etc., 

^Currer Bell. 

* I have received the Courier and the Oxford Chronicle* 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

^January 2271^, 1848. 

' Dear Sir, — I have received the Morning Herald, and was 
much pleased with the notice, chiefly on account of the 
reference made to that portion of the jjreface which concerns 
Messrs. Smith & Elder. If my tribute of thanks can benefit 
my publishers, it is desirable that it should have as much 
publicity as possible. 
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* I do not know if the part which relates to Mr. Thackeray 
is likely to be as well received ; but whether generally approved 
of and understood or not, I shall not regret having written it, 
for I am convinced of its truth. 

'1 see 1 was mistaken in my idea that the Athenaeum and 
others wished to ascribe the authorship of Wuthering Heights to 
Currer Bell ; the contrary is the case, Jane Eijre is given to Ellis 
Bell ; and Mr. Newby, it appears, thinks it expedient so to frame 
his advertisements as to favour the misapprehension. If Mr. 
Newby had much sagacity he would see that Ellis Bell is strong 
enough to stand without being propped by Currer Bell, and 
would have disdained what Ellis himself of all things disdains — 
recourse to trickery. However, Ellis, Acton, and Currer care 
nothing for the matter personally ; the public and the critics « 
are welcome to confuse our identities as much as they choose ; 
my only fear is lest Messrs. Smith & Elder should in some 
way be annoyed by it. 

' I was much interested in your account of Miss Kavanagh. 
Tlie character you sketch belongs to a class I peculiarly esteem: 
one in which endurance combines with exertion, talent with 
goodness ; where genius is found unmarred by extravagance, 
self-reliance unalloyed by self-complacency. It is a character 
which is, I believe, rarely found except where there has been 
toil to undergo and adversity to struggle against : it will only 
grow to perfection iii a poor soil and in the shade ; if the 
soil be too indigent, the shade too dank and thick, of course 
it dies where it s])rung. But I trust this will not be the case 
with Miss Kavanagh. 1 trust she will struggle ere long into 
the sunshine. In you she has a kind friend to direct her, and 
I hope her mother will live to see the daughter, who yields to 
her such childlike dut3\ both happy and successful. 

*You asked me if I should like any copies of the second 
edition of Jane Eyrt\ and I said — no. It is true I do not want 
any for myself or my actpiaintanccs, but if the request be not 
unusual, I should much like one to be given to Miss Kavanagh. 

If you would have the goodness, you might write on the 
fly-leaf that the book is presented with the author s best 
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wishes for her welfare here and hereafter. My reason for 
wishing that she should have a copy is because she said the 
book had been to her a suggestive one, and I know that 
suggestive books are valuable to authors. 

* I am truly sorry to hear that Mr. Smith has had an attack 
of the prevalent complaint, but I trust his recovery is by this 
time complete. I cannot boast entire exemption from its 
ravages, as I now write under its depressing influence. Hoping 
that you have been more fortunate, — I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, C. Bell.* 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

» March 3rtl. 1848. 

‘ My dear Sir, — I have received the Christum Reman-- 
hranceVy and read the review. It is written with some ability ; 
but to do justice was evidently not the critic’s main object, 
therefore he excuses himself from performing that duty. 

^ I daresay the reviewer imagines that Currer Bell ought to be 
extremely afflicted, very much cut up, by some smart things he 
says — this however is not the case. C. Bell is on the whole 
rather encouraged than dispirited by the review: the hard-wrung 
praise extorted reluctantly from a foe is the most precious praise 
of all — you are sure that this, at least, has no admixture of 
flattery. I fear he has too high an o])inion of my abilities and of 
what I can do ; but that is his own fault. In other respects, he 
aims his shafts in the dark, and the success, or, rather, ill-success 
of his hits makes me laugh rather than cry. His shafts of sar- 
casm are nicely polished, keenly pointed ; he should not have 
wasted them in shooting at a mark he cannot see. 

hope such reviews will not make much difference with me, 
and that if the spirit moves me in future to say anything about 
priests, etc., I shall say it with the same freedom as heretofore. 
I hope also that their anger wull not mak^* me angry. As a body, 
I had no ill-will against them to begin with, and 1 feel it would 
be an error to let opposition engender such ill-will. A few 
individuals may possibly be called upon to sit for their portraits 
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gome time ; if their brethren in general dislike the resemblance 
and abuse the artist — tant pis ! — Believe me, my dear sir, yours 
sincerely, C* Bell.' 

It seems that Mr. Williams had hinted that Charlotte 
might like to emulate Thackeray by illustrating her own 
books. 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

'March llffc, 1848. 

*Dear Sir, — I have just received the copy of the second 
edition, and will look over it, and send the corrections as soon as 
possible ; I will also, since you think it advisable, avail myself 
of the opportunity of a third edition to correct the mistake 
respecting the authorship of Wulhering Heights and Agates Grey* 

^ As to your second suggestion, it is, one can see at a glance, a 
very judicious and hajipy one ; but I cannot adopt it, because I 
have not the skill you attribute to me. It is not enough to 
have the artist’s eye, one must also have the artist's hand to 
turn the first gift to practical account. I have, in my day, 
wasted a certain quantity of Bristol board and drawing-paper, 
crayons and cakes of colour, but wlien I examine the contents 
of my portfolio now, it seems as if during the years it has been 
lying closed some fairy had changed what I once thought 
sterling coin into dry leaves, and I feel much inclined to consign 
the whole collection of drawings to the fire ; I see they have 
no value. If, then, Jane Eyre is ever to be illustrated, it 
must be by some other hand than that of its author. But I 
hope no one will be at the troulile to make portraits of my 
characters. Bulwer and Byron heroes and heroines are very 
well, they are all of tliem handsome ; but my personages 
are mostly unattractive in look, and tlierefore ill-adapted to 
figure in ideal portraits. At the best, I have always thought 
such representations futile. You will not easily find a second 
Thackeray. How he can render, with a few black lines and 
dots, shades of expression so fine, so real ; traits of character 
so minute, so subtle, so difficult to seize and fix, I cannot tell — I 
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can only wonder and admire. Thackeray may not be a painter^ 
but he is a wizard of a draughtsman ; touched with his pencil^ 
paper lives. And tlien his drawing is so refreshing ; after the 
wooden limbs one is accustomed to see pourtrayed by common- 
place illustrators, his shapes of bone and muscle clothed \rith 
flesh, correct in proportion and anatomy, are a real relief. All 
is true in Thackeray. If Truth were again a goddess, Thackeray 
should be her high priest. 

^ 1 read my preface over with some pain — I did not like it. I 
wrote it when I was a little enthusiastic, like you, about the 
French Revolution. I wisli I had written it in a cool moment ; 
I should have said the same things, but in a difl’erent manner. 
One may be as enthusiastic as one likes about an author who 
has been dead a century or two, but 1 see it is a fault to bore 
the public with enthusiasm about a living author. 1 promise 
myself to take better care in future. Si ill I wull Ihitik as I 
please. 

^ Are the London republicans, and ijou amongst the number, 
cooled down yet ? I suppose not, because your French brethren 
are acting very nobly. The abolition of slavery and of the 
punishment of death for political offences are two glorious deeds, 
but how will they get over the question of the organisation of 
labour! Such tlieories will be the sand-bank on which their 
vessel will run aground if they don’t mind. Lamartine, there 
is not doubt, would make an excellent legislator for a nation of 
Lamartines — but where is that nation ? 1 Jiope these observations 
are sceptical and cool enough. — Believe my, my dear sir, yours 
sincerely, C. Bell.’ 


TO W. WILLIAMS 

‘ Novcmhfr 1848. 

^My dear Sir, — I have already acknowledged in a note to 
Mr. Smith the receipt of the parcel of books, and in my thanks 
for this well-timed attention 1 am sure I ought to include you ; 
your taste, I thought, was recognisable in the choice of some of 
the volumes, and a better selection it would have been diflicult 
to make. 
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‘To-day I have received the Spectator and the Reme des 
deux Mondes, The Spectator consistently maintains the tone 
it first assumed regarding the Bells. 1 have little to object 
to its opinion as far as Currer Bell's portion of the volume is 
concenied. It is true the critic sees only the faults^ but for 
these his perception is tolerably accurate. Blind is he as any 
bat, insensate as any stone, to the merits of Ellis. He cannot 
feel or will not acknowledge that the very finish and labor limoe 
which Currer wants, Ellis has ; he is not aware that the “ true 
essence of poetry ** pervades his compositions. Because Ellis's 
poems are short and abstract, the critics think them compara- 
tively insignificant and dull. They are mistaken. 

* The notice in the Revue des deux Mondes is one of the 
most able, the most acceptable to the author, of any that has 
yet appeared. Eugene Forbade understood and enjoyed Jane 
Eyre, I cannot say that of all who have professed to criticise it. 
The censures are as well-founded as the commendations. The 
specimens of the translation given are on the whole good ; now 
and then the meaning of the original has been misapprehended, 
but generally it is well rendered. 

'Every cup given us to taste in this life is mixed. Once it 
would have seemed to me tliat an evidence of success like that 
contained in the Revue would have excited an almost exul- 
tant feeling in my mind. It comes, however, at a time when 
counteracting circumstances keep the balance of the emotions 
even — when my sister’s continued illness darkens the present 
and dims the future. That will seem to me a happy day when 
I can announce to you that Emily is better. Her symptoms 
continue to be those of slow inflammation of the lungs, tight 
cough, difficulty of breathing, pain in the chest, and fever. We 
watch anxiously for a ch/inge for the better — may it soon come. — 
I am, my dear sir, yours sincerely, C. Bkonte. 

'As I was about to seal this I received your kind letter. 
Truly glad am I to hear that Fanny is taking the path which 
pleases her parents. 1 trust she may persevere in it. She may 
be sure that a contrary one will never lead to happiness ; and I 
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should think that the reward of seeing you and her mother 
pleased must be so sweet that she will be careful not to run 
the risk of forfeiting it. 

' It is somewhat singular that I had already observed to my 
sisters^ I did not doubt it was Mr, Lewes who had shown you 
the Revue* 

The many other letters referring to Emily's last illness 
have already been printed. When the following letters were 
written, Emily and Anne were botli in their graves. 


TO JAMES TAYLOR, Oounhiij, 

' Afarch 1st, 1849 . 

^My dear Sir, — The parcel arrived on Saturday evening. 
Permit me to express iny sense of the judgment and kindness 
which have dictated the selection of its contents. They appear 
to be all good books, and good books are, we know, the best 
substitute for good society; if circunislances debar me from the 
latter privilege, the kind attentions of my friends supply me with 
ample measure of the former. 

^ Thank yon for your remarks on Shirlcj/, Some of your 
strictures tally with some by Mr. Williams. You both comj)lain 
of the want of distinctness and impressiveness in my heroes. 
Probably you are right. In delineating male character I labour 
under disadvantages : intuition and theory will not always ade- 
quately supply the place of observation .and exjicrience. When 
1 write about wa)men I am sure of my ground — in the other case, 
1 am not so sure. 

‘ Here, then, each of you li.as laid the critical fingi r on a point 
that by its shrinking confesses its vulnerability; whether the 
disapprobation you intimate respecting the i}riarcha})el scenes, 
the curates, etc., be equally merited, titfic will show. I am 
well aware what will be the authors present meed for these 
passages : I anticit)ate general blame an*d no praise. And were 
my motive-principle in writing a thirst for j)opularity, or were 
the chief check on my pen a dread of censure, I should with- 
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‘To-day I have received the Spectator and the Revue dee 
deux Mondes, The Spectator consistently maintains the tone 
it first assumed regarding the Bells. I have little to object 
to its opinion as far as Currer Bell*s portion of the volume is 
concerned. It is true the critic sees only the faults^ but for 
these his perception is tolerably accurate. Blind is he as any 
bat, insensate as any stone, to the merits of Ellis. He cannot 
feel or will not acknowledge that the very finish and labor limas 
which Currer wants, Ellis has ; he is not aware that the " true 
essence of poetry ” pervades his compositions. Because Ellis's 
poems are short and abstract, the critics think them compara- 
tively insignificant and dull. They are mistaken. 

‘ The notice in the Revue des deux Mondes is one of the 
most able, the most acceptable to the author, of any that has 
yet appeared. Eugene Forbade understood and enjoyed Jajie 
Eyre, I cannot say that of all who have professed to criticise it. 
The censures are as well-founded as the commendations. The 
specimens of the translation given are on the whole good ; now 
and then the meaning of the original has been misapprehended, 
but generally it is well rendered. 

^ Every cup given us to taste in this life is mixed. Once it 
would have seemed to me that an evidence of success like that 
contained in the Revue would have excited an almost exul- 
tant feeling in ray mind. It comes, however, at a time when 
counteracting circumstances keep the balance of the emotions 
even — when my sister's continued illness darkens the present 
and dims the future. That will seem to me a happy day when 
I can announce to you that Emily is better. Her symptoms 
continue to be those of slow inflammation of the lungs, tight 
cough, difficulty of breathing, pain in the chest, and fever. We 
watch anxiously for a change for the better — may it soon come. — 
1 am, my dear sir, yours sincerely, C. Bronte. 

^As I was about to seal this I received your kind letter. 
Truly glad am 1 to hear that Fanny is taking the path which 
pleases her parents. I trust she may persevere in it. She may 
be sure that a contrary one will never lead to happiness ; and I 
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should think that the reward of seeing you and her mother 
pleased must be so sweet that she will be careful not to run 
the risk of forfeiting it. 

' It is somewhat singular that 1 had already observed to my 
sisters^ I did not doubt it was Mr. Lewes who had shown you 
the Revue* 

The many other letters referring to Emily's last illness 
have already been printed. When the following letters were 
written, Emily and Anne were botii in their graves. 


TO JAMES TAYLOR, Cojinhill 

‘ March 1 st, 1849. 

^My dear Sir, — The parcel arrived on Saturday evening. 
Permit me to express iny sense of the judgment and kindness 
which have dicbited the selection of its contents. They appear 
to be all good books^ and good books are, we know, the best 
substitute for good society; if circinnstances debar me from the 
latter privilege, the kind «'itt(‘ntions of my friends sup])ly me with 
ample measure of the former. 

^ Thank you for your remarks on ShirUy. Some of your 
strictures tally with some by Mr. Wdliams. You both cimiplain 
of tlie want of distinctness and im])ressivencss in my heroes. 
Probably you are right. In delineating male character I labour 
under disadvant.iges ; intuition and theory will not always ade- 
quately supply the place of observation and experience. When 
1 wTitc about women 1 am sure of my ground — in the otlier case, 
I am not so sure. 

^ Here, then, each of you lias laid the critical finger on a point 
that by its shrinking confesses its vulnerability; whether the 
disapprobation you intimate respecting the ilriarcliapel scenes, 
tlie curates, etc., be equally merited, time will show. I am 
well aware what will be the author’s jiresent meed for these 
passages : 1 anticipate general blame and no praise. And were 
my niotive-prmci])le in writing a thirst for jiopularity, or were 
the cliief check on my pen a dread of censure, I sliould with- 
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draw these scenes — or rather, I should never have written thenu 
1 will not say whether the considerations that really govern me 
are sound, or whether my convictions are just ; but such as they 
are, to their influence 1 must peld submission. They forbid 
me to sacrifice truth to the fear of blame. I accept their 
prohibition. 

^ With the sincere expression of my esteem for the candour by 
which your critique is distinguished, — I am, my dear sir, yours 
smcerely, C. Bronte.* 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ Auffust IGth, 1849. 

‘My dear Sir, — Since I last wrote to you I have been 
getting on with my book as well as I can, and I think I may ^ 
now venture to say that in a few weeks I hope to have the 
pleasure of placing the ms. in the hands of Mr. Smith. 

‘ The Nori/i Briiish Review duly reached me. I read attentively 
all it says about E. Wyndham, Jane Eyre, and F. Hervey, 
Much of the article is clever, and yet there are remarks which 
— for me — rob it of importance. 

‘To value praise or stand in awe of blame we must respect 
the source whence the praise and blame proceed, and I do 
not respect an inconsistent critic. He says, “if Jane Eyre be 
the production of a woman, she must be a woman unsexed.** 

‘ In that case the book is an unredeemed error and should 
be unreservedly condemned. Jane Eyre is a w^oman’s auto- 
biography, by a woman it is professedly WTitten. If it is 
written as no woman w^ould write, condemn it with spirit 
and decision — say it is bad, but do not eulogise and then 
detract. I am reminded of tlie Economist. The literary critic 
of that paper praised the book if written by a man, and pro- 
nounced it “ odious" if the work of a woman. 

‘To such critics I would say, “To you 1 am neither man nor 
woman — I come before you as an author only. It is the sole 
standard by which yo\i have a right to judge me — the sole 
ground on w'hich I accept your judgment." 

‘ There is a weak comment,having no pretence cither to justice 
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or discrimination^ on the works of Ellis and Acton Bell. The 
critic did not know that those writers had passed from time 
and life. I have read no review since either of my sisters 
died which I could have wished them to read — none even which 
did not render the thought of their departure more tolerable 
to me. To hear myself praised beyond them was cruel, to 
hear qualities ascribed to them so strangely the reverse of their 
real characteristics was scarce supportable. It is sad even 
now; but they are so remote from earth, so safe from its 
turmoils, I can bear it better. 

* But on one point do I now feel vulnerable : I should grieve 
to see my father's peace of mind perturbed on my account; 
for which reason I keep my author’s existence as much as 
possible out of his way. I have always given him a carefully 
diluted and modified account of the success of Jane Eyre — just 
what would please without startling him. The book is not 
mentioned between us once a month. 1'he Quarterly I kej)t 
to myself — it w’ould have worried papa. To that same Quarterly 
I must speak in the introduction to my ])resent work — ^just 
one little word. You once, 1 remember, said that review was 
written by a lady — Miss Eigby. Arc you sure of this.^ 

'Give no hint of my intention of discoursing a little with 
the Quarterly, It would look too important to speak of it 
beforehand. All plans arc best conceived and executed without 
noise. — Believe me, yours sincerely, C. B.* 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

'August iilst^ 1849 . 

'My deak Sir, — I can only write very briefly at present — 
first to thank you for your interesting letter and the graphic 
description it contained of the neighbourhood where you 
have been staying, and then to decide about the title of the 
book. 

' If I remember rightly, my Corninll critics objected to 
Hollow* s Mill, nor do I now find it appropriate. It might 
rather be called Ficldhcad, though I think Shirley would perhaps 
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be the best title. Shirley, I fancy, has turned out the most 
prominent and peculiar character in the work. 

' Cornhill may decide between Fieldhead and Shirley , — Believe 
me, yours sincerely, C. BRONTfi/ 

The famous Quarterly Review article by Miss Rigby, 
afterwards Lady Eastlake,^ appeared in December 1848, 
under the title of ‘ Vanity Fair, Jane Eyre, and Governesses.’ 
It was a review of two novels and a treatise on schools, and 
but for one or two offensive passages might have been pro- 
nounced fairly complimentary. To have coupled Jane Eyre 
with Thackeray’s great book, at a time when Thackeray had 
already reached to heroic proportions in the literary world, 
was in itself a compliment. It is small wonder that the 
speculation was hazarded that J. G, Lockhart, the editor 
of the Quarterly, had himself supplied the venom. He 
could display it now and again. It is (jiiite clear now, how- 
ever, that that was not the case. Miss Rigby was the 
reviewer who thought it within a critic’s province to 
suggest that the writer might be a woman ^ who had for- 
feited the society of her sex.’ Lockliart must have read 
the review liastily, as editors will on occasion. He writes 
to his contributor on November 1 ( 5 , 1818 , before the article 
had appeared : — 

* About three years ago I received a small volume of ' Poems 
by Currer, Acton, and Kllis Bell/ and a queer little note by 
('urrer, wlio said the book had been published a year, and just 
two copies sold, so they were to burn the rest, but distributed 
a few copies, mine being one. I find what seems rather a 
fair review of that tiny tome in the Spectator of this week ; pray 
look at it. 

think the poems of Currer much better than those of 
Acton and Ellis, and believe his novel is vastly better than 
those which they have more recently put forth. 


J Lady Eastlako died in 1893. 
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* I know nothing of the writers, but the common rumour is 
that they are brothers of the weaving order in some Lancashire 
town. At first it was generally said Currer was a lady, and 
Mayfair circumstantialised by making her the Mre amie of 
Mr. Thackeray. But your skill in dress" settles the question 
of sex. I think, however, some woman must have assisted 
in the school scenes of Jane Eyre, which have a striking 
air of truthfulness to me — an ignoramus, I allow, on such 
points. 

^ I should say you niif;ht as well glance at the novels by 
Acton and Ellis Bell — Wtithrnn<r llciuhls is one of them. Ir 
you have any friend about Manchester, it would, I suppose, be 
easy to learn accurately as to the position of these men.' ^ 

This was written in November, and it was not till 
December that the article a])peared. Apart from the 
offensive im]:)utations upon the morals of the author of 
Jane Eyn\ which reduces its(df to srinu t impertinence when 
it is understood that Miss Jlighy fully believed that the 
nutlior was a man, tlie review is not without its compensa- 
tions for a iKnv writer. The ‘ ecpial po])ularity ’ of Jam Ejp'e 
and Vanity Fair is referred to. ‘ A very remarkable book,’ 
the reviewer continues ; ‘ we have no reinend)ranec of 
another containing such undoubted ])ower with such horrid 
taste.’ There is droll irony. ^\hen (’liarlottc Bronte’s 
strong conservative sentiments and church environment are 
considered, in the following : — 

'We do not hesitate to say that the tone of mind and thought 
which has overthrown authority, and violated every code, 
human and divine, abroad, and fostered chartism and rebellion 
at home, is the same wdiich has also written Jane Eyre* 

In another passage I\Iiss Rigby, mpsi ng upon the mascu- 


^ Letters anid, Jenmals of T/afly Eaatlako, edited by her nej^hew, Charlefl EaBt- 
lake Smith, vol. i. pp. 22l, (John Murray). 
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linity of the author, finally clinches her arguments by 
proofs of a kind. 

^No woman trusses game, and garnishes dessert dishes with the 
same hands, or talks of so doing in the same breath. Above 
all, no woman attires another in such fancy dresses as Jane's 
ladies assume. Miss Ingram coming down irresistible in a 
vwrmng robe of sky-blue crape, a gauze azure scarf twisted in 
her hair ! ! No lady, we understand, wdien suddenly roused in 
the night, would think of hurrying on '' a frock." They have 
garments more convenient for such occasions, and more becom- 
ing too.* 

Wuthcrm^ Heights is described as ‘ too odiously and ^ 
abominably ]:)agan to be palatable to the most vitiated 
class of English readers." This no doubt was Miss lligby’s 
interpolation in the ])roofs in reply to her editors sugges- 
tion that she should ‘ glance at the novels by Acton and 
Ellis Bell.’ It is a little difilcuU to understand the Qxmrterly 
editor’s method, or, indeed, the letter to Miss Rigby which 
I have quoted, as he had formed a very diirerent estimate of 
the hook many months before. ‘I have finished the adven- 
tures of Miss Jane Kvre," he writes to Mrs, Ho])c (Dec. 
S9th, 1S47), ‘and think her far the cleverest that has 
written sinet* Austen and l^dgl'^^orlll were in tlieir prime, 
worth fifty Trollopes and Martineaus rolled into one 
co\intcrpane, witli fifty Dickenses and Bulwers to keep them 
company — hut rather a brazen IMiss.’^ 

AVheii the Qiiarierh/ licvicK' ajipeared, Charlotte Bronte, 
as we have seen, was in dire tlomestic distress, and it was not 
till many months later, when a new edition of Jane Eyre 
was projected, that slie discussed with her publishers the 
desirability of an efi'eetive reply, which was not however to 
disclose her sex and environment. A first preface called 

' Life of J. O, Lockhart, by Andrew Lang. Published by John Niinmo. Mr, 
Lang has cijui teously permittotl me to copy this letter from hia i>roof-8heiits. 
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^ A Word to the Quarterly'' was cancelled, and after some 
debate, the preface which we now have took its place. The 
* book ’ is of course Shirley. 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

*Av^i SOth, 1849 . 

^Deau SiRj — The book is now finished (thank God) and 
ready for Mr. Taylor, but I have not yet heard from him. 
I thought 1 should be able to tell whether it was equal to 
Jane Eyre or not, but I find I cannot — it may be better, it 
may be worse. I shall be curious to hear your o])inion, my 
ow'n is of no value. I send the Preface or “Word to the 
Quarterly** for j^our perusal. 

^Whatever now becomes of the work, the occupation of 
writing it has been a boon to me. It took me out of dark and 
desolate reality into an unreal but ]iap})ier region, 7''hc worst 
of it is, my eyes are grown somewhat weak and my head some- 
what weary and j)rone to ache with close work. You can 
write nothing of value unless you give yourself wliolly to the 
theme, and wlicn you so give yourself, you lose a]>petite and 
sleep — it cannot be helped. 

‘At what time does Mr. Smith intend to bring the book 
out.^ It is liis now'. 1 liaiul it and all tlie trouble and care and 
anxiety over to liim — a good riddance, only 1 wish he fairly 
had it. — Yours sincerely, C. BiioNTifi,' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

Avgvst 1849 . 

‘My dear Sin, — I cannot change my preface. I can shed 
no tears before tlie public, nor utter any groan in the public 
ear. The deep, real tragedy of our domestic experience 
is yet terribly fresh in my mind and memory. It is not a 
time to be talked about to the indifferent; it is not a topic 
for allusion to in print. 

‘ No righteous indignation can I lansh on the Quarterly, I 
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you deem it advisable, and will return the chapter, I will efiace, 
and substitute something else in £nglish.^Yours sincerely, 

‘C. BrontS/ 


TO JAMES TAYLOR, Cobnhill 

‘ September SQth, 1849. 

'My dear Sir, — It is time I answered the note which I 
received from you last Thursday ; I should have replied to it 
before had I not been kept more than usually engaged by 
the presence of a clergyman in the house, and the indisposition 
of one of our servants. 

'As you may conjecture, it cheered and pleased me much to 
learn that the opinion of niy friends in Cornhill was favourable to 
Shirlctj — that, on the whole, it was considered no falling off from ^ 
’'Jane Eijrc. 1 am trying, however, not to encourage too sanguine 
an expectation of a favourable reception by the public : the 
seeds of })rejiuliec have been sown, and I suppose the produce 
will have to be reaped — but we shall see. 

'I read with pleasure Friends in Council, and with very great 
pleasure The Thonidifs and Opinions of a Siaiesman, It is the 
record of' wliat may w ith truth be termed a beautiful mind — 
serene, harmonious, elevated, and pure ; it bespeaks, too, a heart 
full of kindness and sym})athy. I like it much. 

' Papa has been pretty well during the past w^eek, he begs to 
join me in kind remembrances to yourself. — Believe me, my deal' 
sir, yours very sincerely, C, Bronte.’ 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

^September 39th, 1849. 

'Dear Sir, — I have made the alteration ; but I have made it 
to please Cornhill, not the public nor the critics. 

' I am sorry to say Newby docs know my real name. I wish 
he did not, but that cannot be helped. Meantime, though I 
earnestly wish to jireserve my incognito, I live under no slavish 
fear of discovery. 1 ain ashamed of nothing I have written — 
not a line. 

'The envelope containing the first proof and your letter had 
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been received open at the General Post OiRce and reseated 
there* Perhaps it was accident^ but I think it better to inform 
you of the circumstance. — Yours sincerely, C. BrontIb.* 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ October 1849 . 

'Mv DEAR Sir, — I am chagrined about the envelope being 
opened : 1 see it is the work of prying curiosity, and now it 
would be useless to make a stir — what mischief is to be appre- 
hended is already done. It was not done at Haworth. I know 
the people of the post-office there, and am sure they would not 
venture on such a step ; besides, the Haworth people have long 
since set me down as bookish and quiet, and trouble themselves 
^ no farther about me. Rut the gossiping inquisitiveness of small 
towms is rife at Keighley ; there they are sadly puzzled to guess 
why 1 never visit, encourage no overtures to acquaintance, and 
always stay at home. Those packets passing backwards and 
forwards by tlie post have doubtless aggravated their curiosity. 
Well, I am sorry, but I shall try to wait patiently and not vex 
myself too much, come what wull. 

* I am glad you like the English substitute for the French 
devoir. 

* The parcel of books crime on Saturday. I write to Mr. Taylor 

by this post to acknowledge its receipt. His opinion of Skirleif 
seems in a great measure to coincide with yours, only he 
expresses it rather differently to you, owing to the difference 
in your casts of mind. Are you not different on some points!* — 
Yours sincerely, C, Bronte.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ Novrmher l$t, 1819 

‘My dear Sir, — I reached home yesterday, and found your 
letter and one from Mr. Lewes, and one from the Peace Con- 
grCvSS Committee, awaiting my arrival. The last document it is 
now too late to answer, for it was an invitation to Currer Bell to 
appear on the platform at their meeting at Exeter Hall last 
Tuesday! A wonderful figure Mr. Currer Bell would have cut 
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under such circumstances! Should the Peace Congress*^ 
chance to read Shirley they will wash their hands of its author. 

* 1 am glad to hear that Mr. Thackeray is better, but 1 did not 
know he had been seriously ill, I thought it was only a literary 
indisposition. You must tell me what he thinks of Shirley if he 
gives you any opinion on the subject. 

^ I am also glad to hear that Mr. Smith is pleased with the 
commercial prospects of the work. I try not to be anxious 
about its literary fate ; and if I cannot be quite stoical, I think I 
am still tolerably resigned. 

* Mr. Lewes does not like the oj)ening chapter, wherein he 
resembles you. 

* I have permitted myself the treat of spending the last week 
with my friend Ellen. Her residence is in a far more populous 
and stirring neighbourhood than this. Whenever I go there I 
am unavoidably forced into society — clerical society chiefly. 

‘ During my late visit I have too often had reason, sometimes 
in a pleasant, sometimes in a painful form, to fear that I no longer 
walk invisible. Jane Eyri\ it appears, has been read all over 
the district — a fact of which I never dreamt — a circumstance 
of which the possibility never occurred to me. I met sometimes 
with new deference, with augincnled kindness: old schoolfellows 
and old teachers, too, greeted me with generous warmth. And 
again, ecclesiastical brows lowered thunder at me. When I 
confronted one or two large-made ])riests, I longed for the 
battle to come on. I wish they would speak out plainly. You 
must not understand that my schoolfellows and teachers were 
of the Clergy Daughters Scliool — in fact, 1 was never there but 
for one little year as a very little girl, 1 am certain 1 have long 
been forgotten ; though for myself, 1 remember all and every- 
thing clearly : early impressions arc inefhiceable. 

‘I have just received the T>aily Netvs. Let me speak the 
truth — when I read it my heart sickened over it. It is not a 
good review, it is unutterably false. If Shirhy strikes all readers 
as it has struck that oiiC, but — I shall not say what follows. 

* On the whole I am glad a decidedly bad notice has come 
first — a notice whose inexpressible ignorance first stuns and 
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then stirs me. Are there no such men as the Helstones and 
Yorkes? 

* Yes, there are. 

*Is the first chapter disgusting or vulgar? 

‘It is not, it is real. 

^ As for the praise of such a critic, I find it silly and nauseous, 
and I scorn it. 

‘ Were my sisters now alive they and I would laugh over this 
notice; but they sleep, they will wake no more for me, and I am 
a fool to be so moved by wluit is not worth a sigh. — Believe 
me, yours sincerely, C. B/ 

^You must spare me if 1 seem hasty, I fear I really am not 
so firm as I used to be, nor so patient. Whenever any shock 
comes, I feel that almost all supixnts have been withdrawn.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ Novemher hth, 1849. 

‘ My dear Sir, — I did not receive the parcel of copies till 
Saturday evening. Everything sent by Bradford is long in 
reaching me. It is, I think, better to direct: Keighley. I was 
very much pleased with the appearance and getting up of the 
book ; it looks well. 

* I have got the Examhie?' and your letter. You are very good 
not to be angry with me, for I w rote in indignation and grief. 
The critic of the Daily News struck me as to the last degree in- 
competent, ignorant, and flippant. A thrill of mutiny went all 
through me when I read his small efi’usion. To be judged by 
such a one revolted me. I ought, however, to have controlled 
myself, and I did not. I am willing to be judged by the 
Examiner — I like the Examiner. EoiiblaiKjue has power, he has 
discernment — I bend to his censorship, 1 am grateful for his 
praise ; his blame deserves consideration ; wdieii he approves, I 
permit myself a moderate emotion of pride. Ami wrong in 
supposing that critique to be wTitteii by, Mr. Fonblanque? But 
whether it is by him or Forster, I am thankful. 

‘ In reading the critiques of the other papers — when I get 
them — I will try to follow^ your advice and preserve my cqua- 
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nimity. But I cannot be sure of doing this^ for I had good 
resolutions and intentions before, and, you see, 1 failed. 

* You ask me if I am related to Nelson. No, I never h^ard 
that I ivas. The rumour must have originated in our name 
resembling his title. I wonder who that former schoolfellow of 
mine was that told Mr. Lewes, or how she had been enabled 
to identify Currer Bell with C. Bronte. She could not have 
been a Cowan Bridge girl, none of them can possibly remember 
me. They might remember my eldest sister, Maria ; her pre- 
maturely-developed and remarktable intellect, as well as the 
mildness, wisdom, and fortitude of her character might have left 
an indelible impression on some observant mind amongst her 
companions. My second sister, Elizabeth, too, may perhaps be 
remembered, but I cannot conceive that I left a trace behind* 
me. My career was a very quiet one. I was plodding and 
industrious, perhaps I was very grave, for I suffered to see my 
sisters perishing, but I think I was remarkable for nothing. — 
Believe me, my dear sir, yours sincerely, C. BrontM.* 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ November 1849. 

*My dear Sir, — I have received since I wrote last the 
Globe, Standard of Freedom, Britannia, Economist, and Weekly 
Chronicle. 

'How is Shirley getting on, and what is now the general 
feeling respecting the work ? 

'As far as 1 can judge from the tone of the newspapers, it 
seems that those v;ho were most charmed with Jane Eyre are 
the least pleased with Shirley; they are disappointed at not 
finding the same excitement, interest, stimulus; while those 
who spoke disparagingly of Jane Eyre like Shirley a little better 
than her predecessor. I sup})ose its dryer matter suits their 
dryer minds. But I feel that the fiat for which I wait does not 
depend on newspapers, except, indeed, such newspapers as the 
Examiner, The monthlies and quarterlies will pronounce it, I 
suppose. Mere novel-readers, it is evident, think Shirley some- 
thing of a fiiilure. Still, the majority of the notices have on the 
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whole been fiivouiable. That in the Standard of Freed<m was 
very kindly expressed ; and coming from a dissenter^ William 
Howitt, I wonder thereat. 

‘ Are you satisfied at Cornhill, or the contrary ? I have read 
part of The Caxtons, and, when I have finished, will tell you what 
1 think of it; meantime, 1 should very much like to hear your 
opinion. Perhaps I shall keep mine till 1 see you, wdienever 
that may be. 

‘ I am trying by degrees to inure myself to the thought of 
some day stepping over to Keighley, taking the train to Leeds, 
thence to London, and once more venturing to set foot in the 
strange, busy whirl of the Strand and Cornhill. I want to talk 
to you a little and to hear by word of mouth how matters are 
progressing. Whenever I come, I must come quietly and but 
for a short time — I should be unhappy to leave papa longer 
than a fortnight. — Believe me, yours sincerely, C. Bronte.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* November 22nd, 1849. 

^ My dear Sir, — If it is discouraging to an author to see his 
work mouthed over by the entirely ignorant and incompetent, it 
is equally reviving to hear what you have written discussed and 
analysed by a critic who is master of his subject — by one whose 
heart feels, whose powers grasp the matter he undertakes to 
handle. Such refreshment Eugene Fori^wle has given me. 
Were I to see that man, my impulse would be to say, ^Monsieur, 
you know me, I shall deem it an honour to know you,’ 

do not find that Eor^'ade detects any coarseness in the 
work — it is for the smaller critics to find that out. The master 
in the art — the subtle -though ted, keen-eyed, quick- feeling 
Frenchman, knows tJie true nature of the ingredients which 
went to the composition of the creation he analyses — he knows 
the true nature of things, and he gives them their right name. 

^ Yours of yesterday has just reached me. Let me, in the 
first place, express my sincere sympfithy witli your anxiety on 
Mrs. Williams’s account. I know Imw sad it is when pain 
and suffering attack those we love, when that mournful guest 
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sicknegg comes and takes a place in the househdd circle* That 
the shadow may soon leave your home is my earnest hope. 

* Thank you for Sir J. Herschels note. I am happy to hear 
Mr. Taylor is convalescent. It may, perhaps, be some weeks 
yet before his hand is well, but that his general health is in the 
way of re-establishment is a matter of thankfulness. 

'One of the letters you sent to-day addressed "Currer Bell** 
has almost startled me. The writer first describes his family, 
and then proceeds to give a particular account of himself in 
colours the most candid, if hot, to my ideas, the most attractive. 
He runs on in a strain of wild enthusiasm about Shirley, and 
concludes by announcing a fixed, deliberate resolution to institute 
a search after Currer Bell, and sooner or later to find him out. 
There is power in the letter — talent ; it is at times eloquently 
expressed. The writer somewhat boastfully intimates that he is 
acknowledged the possessor of high intellectual attainments, 
but, if I mistake not, he betrays a temper to be shunned, habits 
to be mistrusted. While laying claim to the character of being 
affectionate, warmhearted, and adhesive, there is but a single 
member of his own family of whom he speaks with kindness. 
He confesses himself indolent and wilful, but asserts that he is 
studious and, to some influences, docile. This letter would have 
struck me no inoi’e than the others rather like it have done, but 
for its rash power, and the disagreeable resolve it annoimces to 
seek and find Currer Bell, It almost makes me feel like a 
wizard wlio has raised a spirit lie may find it difficult to lay. 
But I shall not think about it. This sort of fervour often foams 
itself away in words, 

'Trusting that the serenity of your home is by this time 
restored with your wife's health, — I am, yours sincerely, 

'C, Bronte.* 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ February 1850. 

'Dear Nell, — Yesterday, just after dinner, I heard a loud 
bustling voice in the kitchen demanding to see Mr. Bronte. 
Somebody was shown into the parlour. Shortly after, wine was 
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Vang for* Who is it, Martha ? ** 1 asked. ** Some mak of a 
tradesman/* said she, He *s not a gentleman, I *ni sure,** The 
personage stayed about an hour, talking in a loud vulgar key 
all the time. At tea-time I asked papa who it was. ** Why/' 
said he, “ no other than the vicar of B ! ** ^ Papa had in- 

vited him to take some refreshment, but the creature had 
ordered his dinner at tJie Black Bull, and was quite urgent with 
papa to go down there and join him, offering by way of induce 
ment a bottle, or, if papa liked, “ two or three bottles of the 
best wine Haworth could afford ! ” He said he was come from 
Bradford just to look at the place, and reckoned to be in 
raptures with the wild scenery ! He warmly pressed papa to 
come and see him, and to bring his daughter with him!!! Does 
^ he know anything about the books, do you think ; he made no 
allusion to them. I did not see him, not so much as the tail 
of his coat. Martha said he looked no more like a parson than 
she did. Papa described him as rather shabby-looking, but 
said he was wondrous cordial and fi-iendly. Papa, in his usual 
fashion, put him through a regular catechism of questions : what 
his living was worth, etc., etc. In answer to inquiries respecting 
his age he alHrmed himself to be thirty-seven— is not this a He ? 
He must be more. Papa asked him if be w ere married. He 
said no, he had no thoughts of being married, he did not like 
the trouble of a wife. He described himself as living in style, 
and keeping a very hospitable house.’* 

^Dear Nell, I have vvrillen you a long letter; write me a 
long one in answer. C. B.’ 


W. S. WILLIAMS 

'April 3rd, 18150. 

^My dear Sir, — I have received the Dublin Ihricw, and your 
letter inclosing the Indian Notices. I hope these review's will 
do good ; they are all favourable, and one of them (the Dublin) 
is very able. 1 have read no critique so diseriniinatiiig since 
that in the Revue des deux Maudes. It dflers a curious contrast 
to Lew'es’s in the Edhihirg;/ty where forced praise, given by 

^ Name of place id erased iu on^mal. 
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jerks^ and obviously without real and cordial liking, and 
censure, crude, conceited, and ignorant, were mixed in random 
lumps — forming a very loose and inconsistent whole. 

' Are you aware whether there are any grounds for that con- 
jecture in the Bengal Hurkaru, that the critique in the Times 
was from the pen of Mr. Thackeray ? I should much like to 
know this. If such were the case (and I feel as if it were by 
no means impossible), the circumstance would open a most 
curious and novel glimpse of a very peculiar disposition. Do 
you think it likely to be true ^ 

^The account you give of Mrs. Williams's health is not cheer- 
ing, but I should think her indisposition is partly owing to the 
variable weather ; at least, if you have had the same keen frost 
and cold east winds in London, from which we have lately* 
suffered in Yorkshire. I trust the milder temperature we are 
now enjoying may quickly confirm her convalescence. With 
kind regards to Mrs. Williams, — Believe me, my dear sir, yours 
sincerely, C. BaoNTfi.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

•April 25th, 1850. 

• My dear Sir, — I cannot let the post go without thanking 
Mr. Smith through you for the kind reply to Greenwood's 
application ; and, 1 am sure, both you and he would feel true 
pleasure could you see the delight and hope with which these 
liberal terms have inspired a good and intelligent though poor 
man. He thinks he now sees a prospect of getting his liveli- 
hood by a method which will suit him better than wool-combing 
work has hitherto done, exercising more of his faculties and 
sparing his health. He will do his best, I am sure, to extend 
the sale of the cheap edition of Ja/ie Eyre ; and whatever twinges 
I may still feel at the thought of that work being in the 
possession of all the worthy folk of Haworth and Keighley, 
such scruples arc more than counterbalanced by the attendant 
good ; — I mean, by the assistance it will give a man who deserves 
assistance. I wish he could permanently establish a little 
bookselling business in Haworth : it would benefit the place 
as well as himself. 
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'Thank you for the Leader, which I read with pleasure. The 
notice of Newman’s work in a late number was very good. — 
Believe me, my dear sir, in haste, yours sincerely, 

‘ C. BrontK.* 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ Marj m, 1860. 

' My dear Sir, — I have received the copy of Jane Eyre, To 
me the printing and paper seem very tolerable. Will not the 
public in general be of the same opinion ? And arc you not 
making yourselves causelessly uneasy on the subject? 

'I imagine few will discover the defects of typography 
unless they are pointed out. There are, no doubt, technical 
faults and perfections in the art of printing to which printers 
and publishers ascribe a greater importance than the majority 
of readers. 

'I will mention Mr. Smith's proposal respecting the cheap 
publications to (u’cenwood. I believe him to bo a man on 
whom encouragement is not likely to be thrown away, and 
who, if fortune should not prove quite adverse, will contrive 
to effect something by dint of intelligence and perseverance. 

am sorry to say my father has been far from well lately — 
the cold w'cather has tried him severely ; and, till I see him 
better, my intended journey to tow'ii must be deferred. With 
sincere regards to yourself and other ( ornhill friends, — I am, 
my dear sir, youis faithfully, C. BiioNTii.’ 

TO W, S. >VILLIAMS 

‘ Srptcinber bth, 1850. 

^Mv DEAR Sir, — I trust your suggestion for Miss Kavanugh’s 
benefit will have all success. It seems to me truly felicitous 
and excellent, and, I doubt not, she will think so too. The last 
class of female character will be difficult to manage : there will 
be nice points in it — yet, w'ell-raanaged, both an attractive 
and instructive book inight result tborefrom. One thing may 
be depended upon in the execution of this plan. Miss Kavanagh 
will commit no error, either of taste, judgment, or principle; 
and even when she deals with the feelings, I would rather 
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follow the calm course of her quiet pen than the flourishes of a 
more redundant one where there is not strength to restrain as 
well as ardour to impel. 

^ I fear 1 seemed to you to speak coolly of the beauty of the 
Lake scenery. The truth is, it was, as scenery, exquisite — far 
beyond anything I saw in Scotland ; but it did not give me 
half so much pleasure, because I saw it under less congenial 
auspices. Mr. Smith and Sir J. K. Shuttleworth are two 
different people with whom to travel. I need say nothing of 
the former — you know liim. The latter offers me his friendship, 
and I do my best to be grateful for the gift ; but his is a nature 
with which it is difficult to assimilate — and where there is no 
assimilation, how can there be real regard ? Nine parts out of 
ten in him are utilitarian — the tenth is artistic. This tithe of ^ 
his nature seems to me at war with all the rest — it is just 
enough to incline him restlessly towards the artist class, and 
far too little to make him one of them. The consequent 
inability to do things which he admires, embitters him I think — 
it makes him doubt perfections and dwell on faults. Then his 
notice or presence scarcely tend to set one at ease or make one 
happy : he is worldly and formal. But I must stop — have I 
already said too much } I think not, for you will feel it is said 
in confidence and will not repeat it. 

* The article in the VaUadium is indeed such as to atone for 
a hundred unfavourable or imbecile reviews. I have expressed 
what I think of it to Mr. Taylor, who kindly wrote me a letter 
on the subject. J thank you also for the newspaper notices, and 
for some you sent me a few weeks ago. 

‘ I should much like to carry out your suggestions re- 
specting a reprint of IVuUterin^ Heights and Agnes Grey in 
one volume, with a prefatory and explanatory notice of the 
authors; but the question occurs, Would Newby claim it.^ I 
could not bear to commit it to any other hands than those of 
Mi\ Smith. IVUdfcU Hall, it hardly appears to me desirable to 
preserve. The choice of subject in that work is a mistake : it 
w^as too little consonant with the character, tastes, and ideas of 
the gentle, retiring, inexperienced writer. She wrote it under 
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a strange, conscientious, half-ascetic notion of accomplishing 
a painful penance and a severe duty. Blameless in deed and 
almost in thought, there was from her very childhood a tinge 
of religious melancholy in her mind. This I ever suspected, and 
I have found amongst her papers mournful proofs that such 
was the case. As to additional compositions, I think there 
would be none, as I would not offer a line to tlie publication of 
which my sisters themselves would have objecled. 

' I must conclude or I shall be too late for the jwst. — Believe 
me, yours sincerely, C. BiiontiS,* 


TO W. S. AVILLIAMS 

^Scptcmhrr mh, IStiO. 

*My dear Sir, — Mr. Newby undertook first to print 350 
copies of JVyilteriiig lleig/tLs'y but he afterwards declared he had 
only printed Sis’iO. 1 duiibi whet lie r he could be induced to 
return the £50 without a good deal of trouble — much more 
than I should feel justified in delegating to Mr. Smith. For 
my owTi part, tlie conclusion I drew from the whole of Mr. 
Newby's conduct to my sisters was that he is a man willi whom 
it is desirable to have lilile to do. 1 think he must be needy 
as well as tricky — and if be is, one would not distress him, even 
for one’s rights. 

'If Mr. Smith thinks riglit to reprint IVulhrnug Ilcvjrhts and 
Agne,s Grei/j 1 would prejiiive a jirefact' counirising a brief and 
simple notice of the authors, such as might set at rest all 
erroneous conjectures respecting their identity — and adding 
a few poetical remains of eacli. 

' In case this arrangement is approved, you will kindly let me 
know, and I will commence the task (a sad, but, I believe, a 
necessary one), and send it when finislicd. — I am, my dear sir, 
yours sincerely, C. Bronte.* 


TO AT. S. AFILLIAMS 

• ^October ICith, 185<). 

'My de\r Sin, — On the whole it is perhaps as well that the 
last paragraph of the Preface should be omitted, for I believe it 
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was not expressed with the best grace in the world. You wust 
not, however, apologise for your suggestion — ^it was kindly meant 
and, believe me, kindly taken ; it was not you I misunderstood — 
not for a moment, I never misunderstand you — I was thinking of 
the critics and the public, who are always crying for a moral like 
the Pharisees for a sign. Does this assurance quite satisfy you ? 

‘ I forgot to say that I had already heard, first from Miss Mar- 
tineau, and subsequently through an intimate friend of Sydney 
Yendys (whose real name is Mr. Dobell) that it was to the 
author of the Roman we are indebted for that eloquent 
article in the Palladium. I am glad you are going to send his 
poem, for 1 much wished to see it. 

^ May I trouble you to look at a sentence in the Preface which 
I have erased, because on reading it over I was not quite sure 
about the scientific correctness of the expressions used. Metal, 
I know, will burn in vivid-coloured flame, exposed to galvanic 
action, but whether it is consumed, I am not sure. Perhaps you 
or Mr. Taylor can tell me whether there is any blunder in the 
term employed — if not, it might stand. — I am, yours sincerely, 

^C. Bronte.* 

Miss Bronte would seem to have corresponded with Mr. 
George Smith, and not with Mr. Williams, over her third 
novel, Villcttc^ and that correspondence is to be found in 
Mrs. GaskelPs biography. 

TO W. S. AVILLTAMS 

^ February 1851. 

^ My dear Sin, — I cannot lose any lime in telling you that 
your letter, after all, gave me heart-felt satisfaction, and such 
a feeling of relief as it would be difficult to express in words. 
The ftict is, wliat goads and tortures me is not any anxiety of 
my own to publish another book, to have my name before the 
public, to get cash, etc., but a haunting fear that my dilatori- 
ncss disappoints others. Now the others ’* whose wish on the 
subject I really care for, reduces itself to my father and 
Corahill, and since Cornhill ungrudgingly counsels me to take 
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my own time^ 1 think I can pacify such impatience as my dear 
father naturally feels. Indeed, your kind and friendly letter 
will greatly help me. 

^ Since writing the above, I have read your letter to papa. 
Your arguments had weight with him : he approves, and I am 
content I now only regret the necessity of disappointing the 
Palladium f but that cannot be lielped. — Good-bye, my dear sir, 
yours very sincerely, C. Bronte.' 

TO I\1ISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* Tuesdntf Moniiiig . 

'Dear Ellen, — The rather dark view you seem inclined to 
take of the general opinion about VUletiv sur))riscs me the less, 
dear Nell, as only the more nnfavonvable reviews seem to have 
come in your way. Some reports reach me of a different 
tendency ; but no matter, time will shew. As to the character 
of Lucy Snow, my intention from Ihe first was tli/it slie should 
not occupy the pedestal to which Jane Kyre was raised by some 
injudicious admirers. She is where I me.nit her to be, and 
where no charge of self-laudation can toiieli her. 

cannot accept your kind invitation. I must he at home at 
Easter, on two or three accounts eoimecled witli sermons to be 
preached, parsons to he entertained. Mechanics’ Institute 
meetings and tCii-drinkings to be solemnised, and ere long I 
have promised to go and see Mrs. Gaskell ; but till this wintry 
weather is passed, I would rather eschew visiting anywhere. I 
trust that bad cold of yours is quite well, and that you will take 
good care of yourself in futiure. That night work is always 
perilous. — Yours faithfully, C. Bronte.’ 

TO MISS WOOLER 

‘IIawoutii, Aprii 1851. 

‘My dear Miss Wooler,— Your last kind letter ought to 
have been answered long since, and would have been, did I 
find it practicable to proportion the prorflptitude of the response 
to the value I place upon my correspondents and their 
communications. You will easily understand, however, that 
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the contraiy rule often holds good, and that the epistle which 
importunes often takes precedence of that which interests. 

' My publishers express entire satisfaction with the reception 
which has been accorded to Fillette, and indeed the majority of 
the reviews has been favourable enough ; you will be aware, 
however, that there is a minority, small in number but 
influential in character, which views the work witli no favourable 
eye. Currer Bell’s remarks on Romanism have drawn down on 
him the condign displeasure of the High Church party, which 
displeasure has been unequivocally expressed through their 
principal organs — the Guardian, the English Churchman, and 
the Chnstian Remembrancer. I can well understand that some 
of the charges launched against me by those publications 
will tell heavily to my prejudice in the minds of most^ 
readers — but this must be borne ; and for my part, I can suffer 
no accusation to oppress me much which is not supported by 
the inward evidence of conscience and reason. 

Extremes meet,” says the proverb; in proof whereof I 
would mention that Miss Martineau finds with Fillette 
nearly the same fault as the Puseyites. She accuses me with 
attacking popery “ with virulence,” of going out of my way to 
assault it ^^passionately,” In other respects she has shown with 
reference to the w'ork a spirit so strangely and unexpectedly 
acrimonious, that 1 have gathered courage to tell her that the 
gulf of mutual difi'erciice between her and me is so wide and 
deep, the bridge of union so slight and uncertain, I have come 
to the conclusion that frequent intercourse would be most 
perilous and unadvisable, and have begged to adjourn sine die 
my long projected visit to her. Of course she is now very 
angry, and I know her bitterness will not be short-lived — but it 
cannot be helped. 

* Two or three weeks since I received a long and kind letter 
from Mr. White, which I answered a short time ago. I believe 
Mr. WHiite thinks me a much hotter advocate for change and 
what is called “political progress” than I am. However, in 
my reply, I did not touch on these subjects. He intimated a 
wish to publish some of his own mss. 1 fear he would hardly 
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Vketfae somewhat dissuasive tendency of my answer ; but really, 
in these days of headlong competition, it is a great risk to 
publish. If all be well, I purpose going to Manchester next 
week to spend a few days with Mrs. Gaskell. Ellen s visit to 
Yarmouth seems for the present given up ; and really, all things 
considered, I think the circumstance is scarcely to be regretted. 

'Do you not think, my dear Miss Wooler, that you could 
come to Haworth before you go to the coast? I am afraid 
that when you once get settled at the sea-side your sUy will 
not be brief. I must repeat that a visit from you would be 
anticipated with pleasure, not only by me, but by every inmate 
of Haworth Parsonage. Papa has given me a general com- 
mission to send his respects to you whenever I write— accept 
them, therefore, and— Believe me, yours affectionately and 
* sincerely, 
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WILLIAM SMITH WILLIAMS 

In picturing the circle which surrounded Charlotte Bronte 
through her brief career, it is of the utmost importance that 
a word of recognition should be given, and that in no half- 
hearted manner, to Mr. William Smith Williams, who,* 
in her later years, was Charlotte Bronte’s most intimate 
correspondent. The letters to Mr. Williams are far and 
away the best that Charlotte wrote, at least of those which 
have been preserved. They arc full of literary enthusiasm 
and of intellectual interest. They show Charlotte Bronte’s 
sound judgment and good heart more effectually than any 
other material which has been ])laeed at the disposal of 
biographers. They are an honour both to writer and 
receiver, and, in fact, reflect the mind of the one as much 
as the mind of the other. Charlotte has eni])hasised the 
fact that she adapted herself to her correspondents, and in 
her letters to Mr. Williams we have her at her very best. 
Mr. Williams occupied for many years llie post of ‘reader’ 
in the firm of Smith & Elder. That is a position scarcely 
less honourable and imporlant than authorship itself. In 
our own days Mr. George Meredith and Mr. John Morley 
have been ‘ readers,’ and Mr. James Payn has held the same 
post in the firm which published the Bronte novels. 

Mr. Williams, who- was born in 1800, and died in 1875, 
had an interesting career even before lie became associated 
with Smith & Elder. In his younger days he was appren- 
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ticed to Taylor 9 Hessey of Fleet Street ; and he used to 
relate how his boyish ideals of Coleridge were shattered on 
beholding, for the first time, the bulky and ponderous figure 
of the great talker. When Keats left England, for an early 
grave in Rome, it was Mr. Williams who saw him off. 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and many otlier well-known men of 
letters were friendly ^'ith JMr. Williams from his earliest 
days, and he had for brother-in-law, Wells, the author of 
Joseph and his Brethren, In his association with Smith 
& Elder he secured the friendship of Thackeray, of Mrs. 
Gaskell, and of many other writers. He attracted the 
notice of Ruskin by a keen enthusiasm for the work of 
Turner. It was he, in fact, who compiled that most inter- 
esting volume of Scleetiom from the wrifhifis qj John Bushin^ 
which has long gone out of print in its first form, but is 
still greatly sought for by the curious. In connection with 
this volume I may print here a letter written by John 
Ruskin's father to Mr. Williams, and I do so the more 
readily, as Mr. Williams's name was withheld from the 
title-page of the Selections, 

TO VV. S. W JLLIAMS 

‘Denmark Hill, Novemher, 1801 , 

^My deah Sir, — I am requested by Mrs. Ruskin to return her 
very sincere and grateful thanks for your kind consideration in 
presenting her with so beautifully bound a copy of the Svlcctiofis 
from her son's writings ; and which she w ill have great pleasure 
in seeing by the side of the very inagnifieent volumes w^hich 
the liberality of the gtaitlemen of your house has already en- 
riched our library with. 

‘ Mrs. Ruskin joins me in offering congratulations on the 
great judgment you liave displayed in your Selvction.s, and, sending 
my own thanks and those of my son for the Jiandsomc gift to 
Mrs, Ruskin, — I am, my dear sir, yours very truly, 

‘John James Ruskin.' 
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What Charlotte Bronte thought of Mr. Williams is 
sufficiently revealed by the multitude of letters which I 
have the good fortune to print, and that she had a reason 
to be grateful to him is obvious when we recollect that to 
him, and to him alone, was due her first recognition. The 
parcel containing The Professor had wandered from pub- 
lisher to publisher before it came into the hands of Mr. 
Williams. It was he who recognised what all of us recog-nise 
now, that in spite of faults it is really a most considerable 
book. I am inclined to think that it was refused by Smith 
& Elder rather on account of its insufficient length than for 
any other cause. At any rate it was the length which was 
assigned to her as a reason for non-acceptance. She was 
told that another book, which would make the accreditedT 
three volume novel, might receive more favourable con- 
sideration. 

Charlotte Brontii took Mr. Williams's advice. She wrote 
Jane Eyre^ and despatched it quickly to Smith & Elder’s 
house in Cornhill. It was read by Mr. Williams, and read 
afterwards by Mr. George Smith ; and it was published with 
the success that we know. Cliarlotte awoke to find herself 
famous. She became a regular corresj)ondent with Mr. Wil- 
liams, and not less than a hundred letters were sent to him, 
most of them treating of interesting literary matters. 

One of Mr. Williams’s daughters, I may add, married 
Mr. Lowes Dickenson the portnut painter; his youngest 
child, a baby when IVIiss Bronte was alive, is famous in the 
musical world as Miss Anna Williams. The family has 
an abundance of literary and artistic association, but the 
father we know as the friend and correspondent of Charlotte 
Bronte. He still lives also in the memory of a large circle 
as a kindly and attractive — a singularly good and upright 
man. 

Comment upon the following letters is in well-nigh every 
case superfluous. 
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TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

' February 25th 1848. 

^My dear Sir, — I thank you for your note; its contents 
moved me much, thou^li not to umninglcd feelings of exultation. 
Ix>uis Philippe (unhappy and son lid old man !) and M. CJuizot 
doubtless merit the sliarp lesson they are now being Liught, 
because they have both proved themselves men of dishonest 
liearts. And every struggle any nation makes in the cause of 
Freedom and Truth has something n(»l>le in it — something that 
makes me wish it success; but I cannot believe that France — 
or at least Paris — will ever be the bnllle-groiind of true Liberty, 
or the scene of its real triumphs. I fear she does not know 
^'‘how genuine glory is put on." Is that strength to be found 
in her which will not bend but in magnanimous meekness " ? 
Have not her '^unceasing changes" as yet always brought 
“perpetual emptiness".^ lias Paris the materials within her 
for tliorough reform ? Mean, dishonest Guizot being discarded, 
wilt any better successor be found for him than brilliant, un- 
principled Thiers ? 

' But I damp your enthusiasm, which I would not wish to do, 
for true enthusiasm is a fine fetding w hose Hash I admire wher- 
ever I see it. 

'The little note inclosed in yours is friun a Fremih lady, wlio 
asks my consent to the translation of Jane Ki/rc into the J^’rench 
language, I thought it belter to consult you before I replied. 
I suppose she is competent to produce a decent translation, 
though one or two errors of orthography in her note rather 
afflict the eye ; but I know that it is not unusual for wdiat are 
considered well educated French women to fail in the point of 
writing their mother tongue corredly. But wheLlier competent 
or not, I presume she has a right to translate the hook with or 

without my consent. She gives lier address ; Mdlle B ^ 

W. Camming, Esq., 23 North Bank, Hi gt nt’s Park. 

^ Shall I reply to her note in the afiirnlalive 

' Waiting your opinion and answer, — I remain, dear sir, youi*s 
faithfully, C. Bell,* 


1 Thus in original letter. 
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TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

' February 1848 . 

^ Dear Sir, — I have done as you advised me respecting Mdlle 

B , thanked her for her courtesy, and explained that I do 

not wish my consent to be regarded in the light of a formal 
sanction of the translation. 

^ From the papers of Saturday I had learnt the abdication of 
Louis Philippe, the fliglit of the royal family, and the proclama- 
tion of a republic in France. Rapid movements these, and some 
of them difficult of comprehension to a remote spectator. What 
sort of spell has withered Louis Philippe's strength.^ Why, 
after having so long infatuatedly clung to Guizot, did he at once ^ 
ignobly relinquish him? Was it panic that made him so 
suddenly quit his throne and abandon his adherents without a 
struggle to retain one or aid the other ? 

^ Perhaps it might have been partly fear, but I daresay it was 
still more long-gathering w^eariness of the dangers and toils* of 
royalty. Few will pity the old monarch in his flight, yet 1 own 
he seems to me an object of pity. His sister's death shook him ; 
years are heavy on him ; thcj sw ord of Damocles has long been 
hanging over his head. One cannot forget that monarchs and 
ministers are only human, and have only human energies to 
sustain them ; and often they are sore beset. Party spirit has no 
mercy ; indignant Freedom seldom shows forbearance in her 
hour of revolt. I wish you could see the aged gentleman 
trudging dowm Cornhill w'ith his umbrella and carpet-bag, in 
good earnest ; he would be safe in England : John Bull might 
laugh at him but he would do him no harm. 

‘ How strange it aj)pears to see literary and scientific names 
figuring in the list of members of a Provisional Government ! 
How would it sound if Carlyle and wSir John Ilerschel and 
Tennyson and Mr. Thackeray and Douglas JeiTold were selected 
to manufacture a new oonstitution for England ? W^hether do 
such men sway tlie public mind most effectually from their quiet 
studies or from a council-chamber ? 

' And Thiers is set aside for a time ; but won’t they be glad of 
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him by-mid-by ? Can they set aside entirely anything so clever, 
so subtle, so accomplished, so aspiring — in a word, so thoroughly 
French, as he is ? Is he not the man to bide his time — to watch 
while unskilful theorists try their hand at administration and 
fail; and then to step out and show them how it should be 
done ? 

'One -would have thought political disturbance the natural 
element of a mind like Thiers’ ; hut 1 know nothing of him ex- 
cept from his writings, and I always think he writes as if the 
shade of Bonaparte wvre walking to and fro in the room behind 
him and dictating every line he pens, sometimes approaching 
and bending over his shoulder, pour xmir dc scs yeux that such an 
action or event is represented or ?a/.vrcpresented (as the case 
'•“may be) exactly as he wishes it. Thiers seems to have con- 
templated Napoleon’s character till he has imbibed some of its 
nature. Surely he must be an ambitious man, and, if so, surely 
he will at this juncture struggle to rise. 

'You should not apologise for what you call your "crudities.” 
You know I like to hear your opinions and views on whatever 
subject it interests you to discuss. 

' From the little inscription outside your note I conclude you 
sent me the Examiner. I thank you therefore for your kind 
intention and am sorry some unscrupulous person at the Post 
Office frustrated it, as no paper has reached my hands. I suppose 
one ought to bo thankful that letters arc respected, as news- 
papers are by no means sure of safe conveyance. — I remain, 
dear sir, yours sincerely, C. Bell.* 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

^May 1818 . 

'My dear Sir, — I take a large sheet of paper, because I 
foresee that I am about to write another long letter, and for 
the same reason as before, viz., that yours interested me. 

' I have received the Morning Chronicle, and was both surprised 
and pleased to see the passage you speak of in one of its 
leading articles. An allusion of that sort seems to say more 
than a regular notice. I do trust I may have the power so to 
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write in future as not to disappoint those who have been kind 
enough to think and speak well of Jane Eyre ; at any rate, I will 
take pains. But still, whenever I hear my one book praised, 
the pleasure I feel is chastened by a mixture of doubt and fear; 
and, in truth, I hardly wish it to be otherwise : it is much too 
early for me to feel safe, or to take as my due the commendation 
bestowed. 

'Some remarks in your last letter on teaching commanded 
my attention. I suppose you never were engaged in tuition 
yourself ; but if you had been, you could not have more exactly 
hit on the great qualification — I had almost said the one great 
qualification — necessary to the task : the faculty, not merely of 
acquiring but of imparting knowledge — the power of influencing 
young minds — that natural fondness for, that innate sympathy'* 
with, children, which, you say, Mrs. Williams is so happy as to 
possess. He or she who possesses this faculty, this sympathy— 
though perhaps not otherwise highly accomplished — need never 
fear failure in the career of ifistruction. Children will be docile 
with thorn, will improve under them ; parents will consequently 
repose in them confidence. Their task will be comparatively 
light, their path comparatively smooth. If the faculty be 
absent, the life of a teacher will be a struggle from beginning 
to end. No matter how amiable the disposition, how strong 
the sense of duty, how active the desire to please ; no matter 
how brilliant and varied the accomplishments ; if the governess 
has not the power to win her young charge, the secret to instil 
gently and surely her own knowledge into the growing mind 
intrusted to her, she will have a wearing, wasting existence of 
it. To educate a child, as I daresay Mrs. Williams has educated 
her children, probably with as much pleasure to herself as 
profit to them, will indeed be impossible to the teacher who 
lacks this qualification. But, I conceive, should circumstances — 
as in the case of your daughters — compel a young girl notwith- 
standing to adopt a governess’s profession, she may contrive to 
instruct and even to instruct \vell. That is, though she cannot 
form the child’s mind, mould its character, influence its dis- 
position, and guide its conduct as she would wish, she may give 
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lesscMis— >even good^ clear^ clever lessons in the various branches 
of knowledge. She may earn and doubly earn her scanty salary 
as a daily governess. As a school-teacher she may succeed ; but 
as a resident governess she will never (except under peculiar 
and exceptional circumstances) be happy. Her deficiency will 
harass her not so much in school-time as in play-hours; the 
moments that would be rest and recreation to the governess 
who understood and could adapt hei*self to children, will be 
almost torture to her who has not that power. Many a time, 
when her charge turns unruly on her hands, when the respon- 
sibility which she would wish to discharge faithfully and 
perfectly, becomes unmanageable to her, she will wish herself 
a housemaid or kitchen girl, rather than a baited, trampled, 
4rflesolate, distracted governess. 

^The Governesses’ Institution may be an excellent thing in 
some points of view, but it is both absurd and cruel to attempt 
to raise still higher the standard of acqnirennuits. Already 
governesses are not half nor a quarter paid lor what they 
teach, nor in most instances is half or a quarter of their 
attainments required by their ])upils. The young teacher’s 
chief anxiety, when she sets out in life, always is to know a 
great deal ; her chief fear that she should not know enough. 
Brief experience will, in most instances, show her that this anxiety 
has been misdirected. She will rarely be found too ignorant 
for her pupils; the demand on her knowledge will not often be 
larger than she can answer. But oii her patience — on her self- 
control, the requirement will be enonnous ; on her animal 
spirits (and woe be to her if these fail ! ) the pressure will be 
immense. 

'I have seen an ignorant nursery-maid who could scarcely 
read or write, by dint of an excellent, serviceable, sanguine, 
phlegmatic temperament, which made her at once eJieerful and 
unmoveable ; of a robust constitution and steady, uniinpassion- 
able nerves, which kept her firm under shocks and iinliarassed 
under annoyances — manage with comparative ease a large 
family of spoilt children, while their governess lived amongst 
them a life of inexpressible misery: tyrannised over, finding 
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her efforts to please and teach utterly vain, chagrined, distressed, 
worried — so badgered, so trodden on, that she ceased almost 
at last to know hetself, and wondered in what despicable, 
trembling frame hter oppressed mind was prisoned, and could 
not realise the idea of ever more being treated with respect and 
regarded with affection — till she finally resigned her situation 
and went away quite broken in spirit and reduced to the verge 
of decline in health. 

* Those who would urge on governesses more acquirements, 
do not know the origin of their chief sufferings. It is more 
physical and mental strength, denser moral impassibility that 
they require, rather than additional skill in arts or sciences. 
As to the forcing system, whether applied to teachers or taught^ 
I hold it to be a cruel system. 

^ It is true the world demands a brilliant list of accomplish- 
ments. For £20 per annum, it expects in one woman the 
attainments of several professors — but the demand is insensate, 
and I think should ratlier be resisted than complied with. 
If I might plead wiili you in behalf of your daughters, I should 
say, ^'Do not let them waste their young lives in trying to 
attain manifold acconij)lisliments. Let them try rather to 
possess thoroughly, fully, one or two talejits; then let them 
endeavour to lay in a slock of health, strength, cheerfulness. 
Let them labour to attain self-control, endurance, fortitude, 
firmness ; if possible, let them learn from their mother some- 
thing of the j)r(‘cious art she possesses — these things, together 
with sound principles, will be their best supports, their best 
aids through a governess’s life. 

'As for that one wlio, you say, has a nervous horror of 
exhibition, I need not beg you to be gonlle with her; I am 
sure you will not be harsh, but she must be firm with herself, 
or she will repent it in after life. She should begin by degrees 
to endeavour to overcome her diffidence. Were she destined 
to enjoy an independent, easy existence, she might respect her 
natural disposition to seek retirement, and even cherish it as a 
shade-loving virtue ; but since that is not her lot, since she is 
fated to make her way in the crowd, and to depend on herself, 
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she should say : 1 will try and learn the art of self-possessloni 
not that 1 may display my accomplislunents, but that I may 
have the satisfaction of feeling that I am my own mistress, and 
can move and speak undaunted by the feSfc of man. While, 
however, I pen this piece of advice, I confess that it is much 
easier to give than to follow. What the sensations of the 
nervous are under the gaze of publicity none but the nervous 
know ; and how powerless reason and resolution are to control 
them would sound incredible except to the actual sufferers. 

*The rumours you mention respecting the authorship of 
Jane Eyre amused me inexpressibly. Tl\e gossips are, on this 
subject, just where I should wisli them to be, i.c., as far from 
the truth as possible ; and as tliey have not a grain of fact 
found their fictions upon, they fabricate pure inventions. 
Judge Erie must, I think, have made up his story expressly 
for a hoax ; the other fib is amazing — so circumstantial ! called 
on the author, forsooth! W’herc did he live, I wonder.^ In 
what purlieu of Cockayne Here 1 must slo]^, lest if I run on 
further I should fill another sheet. — Believe me, yours sincerely, 

‘CniuKii BrxL.* 

* r.S , — I must, after all, add a morsel of ])apor, for I find, on 
glancing over yours, that I have forgotten to answ'er a question 
you ask respecting my next w'ork. I have not therein so far 
treated of govcvneSwSes, as 1 do not wish it to resemble its 
predecessor. I often wish to say something about the '^con- 
dition of women’' question, but it is one respecting which so 
much "cant” has been talked, that one feels a sort of 
repugnance to approacli it. It is true enough tiiat the present 
market for female labour is quite ov( rstocked, hut W'hcro or 
how could another be opened? Many say that the professions 
now filled only by men should be open to w omen also ; but 
are not their present oeeujiants and candidates more than 
numerous enough to aiisw^er every demaTid ? Is there any room 
for female lawyers, female doctors, female engravers, for more 
female artists, more authoresses? One can sec where the evil 
lies, but w^ho can point out the remedy ? When a woman has 
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a little family to rear and educate and a household to conduct, 
her hands are full, her vocation is evident ; when her destiny 
isolates her, I suppose she must do what she can, live as she 
can, complain as little, bear as much, work as well as possible. 
This is not high theory, but I believe it is sound practice, good 
to put into execution while philosophers and legislators ponder 
over the better ordering of the social system. At the same 
time, I conceive that when patience has done its utmost and 
industry its best, whether in the case of women or operatives, 
and when both are baffled, and pain and want triumph, the 
sufferer is free, is entitled, at last to send up to Heaven any 
piercing cry for relief, if by that cry he can hope to obtain 
succour.' 


TO W. a WILLIAMS 

‘ 2 , 1848 . 

‘ My dear Shi, — T snatch a moment to write a hasty line to 
you, for it makes me uneasy to think that your last kind letter 
should have remained so long unanswered. A succession of 
little engagements, much more importunate than important, 
have quite engross(‘d my time lately, to the exclusion of more 
momentous and interesting occupations. Interruption is a sad 
bore, and 1 believe there is hardly a spot on earth, certainly not 
in England, quite secure from its intrusion. The fact is, you 
cannot live in this world entirely for one aim; you must take 
along with some single serious purpose a hundred little minor 
duties, cares, distractions ; in short, you must take life as it is, 
and make the best of it. Summer is decidedly a bad season for 
aj)plicati()ii, esjiecially in llie country; for the sunshine seems to 
set all your acquaintances astir, and, once bent on amusement, 
they will come to the. ends of the earth in sefirch thereof. I 
vras (d)liged to you for your suggestion about writing a letter to 
the Morning Chronicle^ but I did not follow^ it up. I think I 
would rather not venture on such a step at j)resent. Opinions 
I would not liositatti to cx})ress to you — because you are indul- 
gent — are not mature or cool enough for the public; Currer 
Bell is not Carlyle, and must not imitate him. 
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'Whenever you can write to me without encroaching too 
much on your valuable time, remember I shall always be glad 
to hear from you. Your last letter interested me fully as much 
as its two predecessors ; what you said about your fiiuily plcjised 
me ; I think details of character always have a chanu even 
when they relate to people wc have never seen, nor expect to 
see. With eight children you must have a busy life ; but, 
from the manner in which you allude to your two eldest 
daughters, it is evident that they at least arc a source of satis- 
faction to their parents ; 1 hope this will he the ease with the 
W’hole number, and then you will never feel as if you had too 
many. A dozen children with sense and good ef)iuhu t may he 
less burdensome than one who lacks these qualities. It seems 

long time since 1 heard from you. 1 shall be glad to hear 
from you again. — Believe me, yours sincerely, C. Bell.* 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘nvwoiiTn, June VSth^ 1848. 

*My dear Sir, — Thank you for your two last letters. In 
reading the first I quite realised your May holiday ; I enjoyed 
it with you. I saw the pretty soutb-of-England village, so 
different from our northern congregations of smoke-dark houses 
clustered round their soot-vomiting mdls. I saw in your descrip- 
tion, fertile, flowery Essex — a contrast indeed to the rough 
and rude, the mute and sombre yet well-beloved moors over- 
spreading this corner of Yorkshire. I saw the white school- 
house, the venerable school-master — I even thought I saw you 
and your daughters ; and in your second letter I see you all 
distinctly, for, in describing your children, }ou unconsciously 
describe yourself. 

may well say that your letters are of value to me, for I 
seldom receive one hut I find something in it which makes me 
reflect, and reflect on new themes. Your town life is somewhat 
different from any 1 have known, and your allusions to its ad- 
vantages, troubles, pleasures, and struggles are often full of 
significance to me. 

‘ I have always been accustomed to think that the necessity of 
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earning one's subsistence is not in itself an evil^ but 1 feel it 
may become a heavy evil if health fails, if employment ladks, 
if the demand upon our efforts made by the weakness of others 
dependent upon us becomes greater than our strength suffices 
to answer. In such a case I can imagine that the married man 
may wish himself single again, and that the married woman, 
when she sees her husband over-exerting himself to maintain 
her and her children, may almost wish — out of the very force 
of her affection for him — tliat it had never been her lot to add 
to the weight of his responsibilities. Most desirable then is it 
that all, both men and women, should have the power and the 
will to work for themselves — most advisable that both sons and 
daughters should early be inured to habits of independence and 
industry. Birds leach their nestlings to fly as soon as their 
wings are strong enough, they even oblige them to quit the 
nest if they seem too unwilling to trust their pinions of their 
own accord. Do not the swallow and the starling thus give a 
lessoirby which man might profit ? 

‘ It seems to me that your kind heart is pained by the thought 
of what your daughter may suffer if transplanted from a free 
and indulged home existe nce to a life of constraint and labour 
amongst strangers. Suffer she probably will ; but take both 
comfort and eourage, my dear sir, try to soothe your anxiety 
by this thought, which is not a fallacious one. Hers will not be 
a barren suffering ; she will gain by it largely; she will ^sow in 
tears to rca]) in joy.' A governess’s experience is frequently 
indeed l)itter, but its rcsiills arc precious : the mind, feeling, 
temper are llu're subjected to a discipline equally painful 
and priceless. I have known many who were unhappy as 
governesses, but not one Avho regretted having undergone the 
ordeal, and scarcely one whose character was not improved — 
liX once strengthened and purified, fortified and softened, made 
more enduring for her own afflictions, more considerate for the 
afflictions of others, by passing through it. 

‘ Should your daughter, however, go out as governess, she 
should first take a firm resolution not to be too soon daunted 
by difficulties, too soon disgusted by disagreeables ; and if she 
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has a high spirit, sensitive feelings, she should tutor the one to 
submit, the other to endure,ybr the sake of those at home. That 
is tlie governess’s best talisman of patience, it is the best balm 
for wounded susceptibility. When tried hard she must say, ‘*^1 
will be patient, not out of servility, but because I love my 
parents, and wish through my perseverance, diligence, and 
success, to repay their anxieties and tenderness for me.” AVith 
this aid the least-deserved insult may often be swallowed quite 
calmly, like a bitter pill with a dranglit of fair water. 

'I think you speak excellent sense when you say that girls 
without fortune should be brought u]> and accustomed to 
support themselves ; and that if they marry poor men, it should 
be with a prospect of being able to help their partners. If all 
^^arenls thought so, girls would not be reared on speculation 
with a view to their making mercenary marriages ; and, con- 
sequently, women would not be so piteously degraded as they 
now too often arc. 

'Fortuneless people may certainly marry, provided they 
previously resolve never to let the consecpicnees of their 
marriage throw them as burdens on tlie hands of their relatives. 
But as life is full of unforeseen contingencies, and as a 
woman may be so placed that she cannot possibly both "guide 
the house” and earn her livelihood (what leisure, for instance, 
could Mrs. Williams have with her eight children young 
artists and young governesses should think twice before they 
unite their destinies. 

' You speak sense again when you express a wisli that Fanny 
were placed in a position where active duties would engage her 
attention, wliere her faculties would be exercised and her mind 
occupied, and where, I will add, not doubting that my ad- 
dition merely completes your balf-ajiproved idea, the image of 
the young artist woidd for the present recede into the back- 
ground and remain for a few years to come in modest per- 
spective, the finishing point of a vista stretching a considerable 
distance into futurity. Fanny may fee? sure of this : if she in- 
tends to be an artist’s wife she had better try an apprenticeship 
with Fortune as a governess first ; she cannot undergo a better 
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preparation for that honourable (honourable if rightly con* 
sidered) but certainly not luxurious destiny, 

^ I should say then — judging as well as I can from the mate- 
rials for forming an opinion your letter affords, and from what I 
can thence conjecture of Fanny's actual and prospective 
position — that you would do well and wisely to put your 
daughter out. The experiment might do good and could not 
do harm, because even if she failed at the first trial (which is 
not unlikely) she would still be* in some measure benefited by 
the effort. 

‘ I duly received Mvaheau from Mr. Smith. I must repeat, it 
is really too kind. When I have read the book, I will tell you 
what I think of it — its subject is interesting. One thing a little 
annoyed me — as I glanced over the pages I fancied I detected.^ 
a savour of Carlyle’s peculiarities of style. Now Carlyle is a 
great man, but I always wish he would write plain English ; 
and to imitate his Germanisms is, I think, to iimtate his 
faults. Is the author of this work a Manchester man ^ I must 
not ask his name, I su])pose.^ — Yours sincerely, Currer Bell,' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

1848. 

'My dear Sir, — After reading a book which has both in- 
terested and informed you, you like to be able, on laying it 
down, to speak of it with unqualified approbation — to praise it 
cordially ; you do not like to stint your panegyric, to counteract 
its effect with blame. 

' For this reason I feel a little difficulty in telling you what 
I think of The Life of Miraheau, It has interested me much, 
and I have derived from it additional information. In the course 
of reading it, I have often felt called upon to approve the 
ability and tact of the writer, to admire the skill with which 
he conducts the narrative, enchains the reader's attention, and 
keeps it fixed upon his hero; but I have also been moved 
frequently to disapprobation. It is not the political principles 
of the writer with which I find fault, nor is it his talents I feel 

1 His name was John Stores Smith, and he visited Miss BrontS at Haworth 
in 1850, describing his impressions in a Manchester journal, The SphvtiiX. 
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inclined to disparage ; to speak truth, it is his manner of treat- 
ing Mirabeau s errors that offends — then, I think, he is neither 
wise nor right — there, I think, he betrays a little of crudeness, 
a little of presumption, not a little of indiscretion. 

^ Could you with confidence put this work into the hands of 
your son, secure that its perusal would not harm him, that it 
would not leave on his mind some vague impression that there 
is a grandeur in vice committed on a colossal scale ? WJiercas, 
the fact is, that in vice there is no grandeur, that it is, on 
whichever side you view it, and in whatever accumulation, only 
a foul, sordid, and degrading thing. The fact is, that this 
great Mirabeau was a mixture of divinity and dirt ; that there 
was no divinity whatever in his errors, they were all sullying 
•dilt; that they ruined him, brought down his genius to the 
kenuel, deadened his fine nature and generous sentiments, 
made all his greatness as nothing ; that they cut liini off in his 
prime, obviated all his aims, and struck him dead in the hour 
when France most needed him. 

^Mirabeau's life and fate leach, to my perception, the most 
depressing lesson I have read for years. One would lain have 
hoped tliat so many noble qualities jnuxt ha\'e made a noble 
character and achieved noble ends. No — the miglity genius 
lived a miserable and degraded life, and died a dog’s death, for 
want of self-control, for want of morality, for lack of religion. 
One’s heart is wrung for Mirabeau after reading his life ; and it 
is not of his greatness we think, when we close the volume, so 
much as of liis liopeless recklessness, and of the sufferings, 
degradation, and untimely end in which it issued. It appears 
to me that the biographer errs also in being too solicitous to 
present his hero always in a striking point of view — too negligent 
of the exact truth. He eulogises him too inucli ; lie subdues all 
the other characters mentioned and keeps them in the shade 
that Miriibeaii may stand out more conspicuously. This, no 
doubt, is riglit in art, and admissible in fiction ; but in history 
(and biography is the history of an individual) it tends to 
weaken the force of a narrative by weakening your faith in its 
accuracy. 
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TO W. S. W1LUAM8 

* Chapter CoFPEE'HoufiE, Ity Lake, 

* JtUy Sth, 1848. 

^ My dear Sin, — Your invitation is too welcome not to be 
at once accepted. 1 should much like to see Mrs. Williams 
and her children, and very much like to liave a quiet chat with 
yourself. Would it suit you if we came to-morrow, after 
dinner — say about seven o’clock, and spent Sunday evening 
with you ? 

'We shall be truly glad to see you whenever it is convenient 
to you to call. — I am, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

^C. BrontS.’ 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* Haworth, July 13i^, 1848. 

^ My dear Sir, — We reached home safely yesterday, and in a 
day or two I doubt not we shall get the better of the fatigues of 
our journc3\ 

'Itw'as a somewhat hasty step to hurry up to town as we 
did, but I do not regret having taken it. In the first place, 
mystery is irksome, and I was glad to shake it off with you and 
Mr. Smith, and to show myself to you for wdiat I am, neither 
more nor l(‘ss — thus removing any false expectations that may 
have arisen under the idea that Currer Bell had a just claim to 
the masculine cognomen he, perhajis somewhat presumptuously, 
adopted — that he was, in short, of the nobler sex. 

* I was glad also to see you and Mr. Smith, and am very ha])py 
now to have such pleasant recollections of yon both, and of your 
respective families. My satisfaction would have been complete 
could I have seen Mrs. W'^illiams. The appearance of your children 
tallied on the whole accurately with the description you had 
given of them. Fanny was the one I saw least distinctly ; I 
tried to get a clear view of her countenance, but her position in 
the room did not favouj: my efforts. 

' I had just read your article in the John Bull ; it very clearly 
and fully explains the cause' of the difl’erence obvious between 
ancient and modern paintings. I wish you had been with us 
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when we went over the Exhibition and the National Gallery ; a 
little explanation from a judge of art would doubtless have 
enabled us to understand better what we saw ; perhaps^ one day, 
we may have this pleasure. 

^ Accept my own thanks and my sister s for your kind attention 
to us while in town, and — Believe me, yours sincerely, 

^ ClIARLOlTE BuONTfe, 

' I trust Mrs. Williams is quite recovered from her indisposi- 
tion.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* Haworth, Jult/ 1848. 

' My dear Sir, — I have lately been reading Modern Painters, 
I have derived from the work much genuine pleasure and, 
I hope, some edification ; «it any rate, it made me feel how 
ignorant 1 had previously been on the subject which it treats. 
Hitherto I have only had instinct to guide me in judging of art ; 
I feel more as if 1 had been walking blimlfokl — this hook seems 
to give me eyes. I do wish I Jiad pictures within r(‘ac]i b}' which 
to test the new sense. Who can read tlie.se glowing descrijitioiis 
of Turner’s w'orks W'ilhout longing to see tliem f However 
eloquent and convincing tlie language in which anolher's o])iinon 
is placed before you, you still wish to judge for yoiirs(‘If. I like 
this author’s style miicli : tlicrc is both energy and beauty in it ; 
I like himself too, becau'^e he is sueh a hearty admirer. He 
docs not give Turner half-measure of praise or veneration, he 
eulogises, he reverences him (or rather liis genius) with his 
wliole .soul. One can sympathise with tliat sort of devout, serious 
admiration (for he is no rhapsodisl) — one can respect it ; and yet 
possibly many people would laugh at it. 1 am truly obliged to 
Mr. Smith for giving me this book, not having often met witli 
one that has pleased me more. 

^ You will have seen some of the notices of WtldJ'eU Hall. I 
wish my sister felt the unfavourable ones less keenly. Slic does 
not saif much, for she is of a remarkably taciturn, still, thought- 
ful nature, reserved even with her nearest of kin, but 1 cannot 
avoid seeing that her spirits are depressed sometimes. The fact 
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is, neither she nor any of us expected that view to be taken of 
the book which has been taken by some critics. That it had 
faults of execution, faults of art, was obvious, but faults of 
intention or feeling could be suspected by none who knew the 
writer. For my own part, I consider the subject unfortunately 
chosen — it was one the author was not qualified to handle at 
once vigorously and truthfully. The simple and natural — quiet 
de^scription and simple pathos are, I think, Acton BelFs forte. 

I liked Agnes Grey better than the present work. 

‘ Permit me to caution you not to speak of my sisters when 
you write to me. I mean, do not use the word in the plural, 
lillis Bell will not endure to be alluded to under any other 
appellation than the nom de plume. I committed a grand error 
in betraying his identity to you and Mr. Smith. It was inadver^_ 
tent — the words, are three sisters " escaped me before I was 

aware. I regretted the avowal the moment I had made it ; I 
regret it bitterly now, for I find it is against every feeling and 
intention of lillis Bell. 

^ I wan greatly amused to see in the Examiner of this week one 
of Newby’s little cobwebs neatly swept away by some dexterous 
brush. If Newby is not too old to profit by experience, such an 
exposure ought to teach him that Honesty is indeed tlie best 
policy." 

‘ Your letter has just been brought to me. I must not pause 
to thank you, 1 should say too much. Our life is, and always has 
been, one of few jilcasures, as you seem in part to guess, and 
for that reason we feci what passages of en joyment come in our 
w'ay very keenly ; and I think if you knew hotv pleased I am to 
get a long letter from you, you w'ould laugh at me. 

* In return, however, I smile at you for the earnestness with 
which you urge on us the propriety of seeing something of 
London society. There would be an advantage in it — a great 
advantage ; yet it is one that no power on earth could induce 
Ellis Bell, for instance, to avail himself of. And even for Acton 
and Currer, the exjieriiuent of an introduction to society would be 
more formidable than you, probably, can well imagine. An 
existence of absolute seclusion and unvarying monotony, such 
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as vre have long — I may say, indeed, ever — been habituated to, 
tends, 1 fear, to unfit the mind for lively and exciting scenes, to 
destroy the capacity for social enjoyment 

' The only glimpses of society I have ever had were obtained 
in my vocation of governess, and some of the most miserable 
moments I can recall were passed in drawing-rooms full of 
strange faces. At such times, my animal spirits would ebb 
gradually till they sank quite away, and when I could endure 
the sense of exhaustion and solitude no longer, I used to steal 
off, too glad to find any corner where I could really be alone. 
Still, I know very well, that though that experiment of seeing 
the world might give acute pain for the time, it would do good 
afterwards ; and as I have never, that I remember, gained any 
♦vj^portant good without incurring proportionate suffering, I mean 
to try to take your advice some day, in part at least — to put off, 
if possible, that troublesome egotism which is always judging 
and blaming itself, and to try, country spinster as 1 am, to get 
a view of some sphere where civilised humanity is to be con- 
templated. 

* I smile at you again for supposing tliat I could he annoyed 
by what you say respecting your religious and pliilosopbical 
views ; that I could blame you for not being able, when you look 
amongst sects and creeds, to discover any one which you can 
exclusively and imj)licitly adopt as yours. I perceive myself 
that some light falls on earth from Heaven — that some rays 
from the shrine of truth pierce the darkness of this life and 
world ; but they are few, faint, and scattered, and who without 
presumption can assert that he has found the onh/ true path 
upwards ? 

'Yet ignorance, weakness, or indiscretion, must have their 
creeds and forms ; they must have their props — they cannot walk 
alone. Let them hold by what is purest in doctrine and 
simplest in ritual ; someihitig, they have. 

‘ I never read Emerson ; but the book which has had so 
healing an effect on your mind must he a good one. Very 
enviable is the writer whose words have fallen like a gentle rain 
on a soil that so needed and merited refreshment, whose 
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influence has come like a genial breeze to lift a spirit which cir- 
cumstances seem so harshly to have trampled. Emerson^ if he 
has cheered you, has not written in vain. 

* May this feeling of sclf-reconcilement, of inward peace and 
strength, continue ! May you still be lenient with, be just 
to, yourself ! I will not praise nor flatter you, I should hate to 
pay those enervating compliments which tend to check the 
exertions of a mind that aspires after excellence ; but 1 must 
permit myself to remark that if you had not something good and 
superior in you, something better, whether more showy or not, 
than is often met with, the assurance of your friendship would 
not make one so happy as it docs ; nor would the advantage of 
your corresjiondence be felt as such a privilege. 

' 1 hope Mrs. Williams’s state of health may soon improve a^^d 
her anxieties lessen. Blameable indeed are those who sow 
division where there ought to be peaee, and especially deserving 
of the ban of society. 

* I thank both you and your family for keeping our secret. It 

will indeed be a kindness to us to persevere in doing so ; and I 
own I have a certain confidence in the honourable discretion of 
a household of which you are the head. — Believe me, yours very 
sincerely, C. Bruntk.* 

TO W. S. WIIJJAMS 

' October IBth, 1848 . 

'My ueau Sin, — Not feeling competent this evening either 
for study or s>crious composition, I will console myself with 
writing to you. My malady, which the doctors call a bilious 
fever, lingers, or ratlier it returns with each sudden change of 
weather, though I am thankful to say that the relapses have 
hitherto been much milder than the first attack ; but they keej) 
me weak and reduced, especially as I am obliged to obsen^e a 
very low spare diet. 

' My book, alas ! is laid aside for the present ; both head and 
hand seem to have lost their cunning; imagination is pale, 
stagnant, mute. This incapacity chagrins me ; sometimes I have 
a feeling of cankering care on the subject, but I combat it as 
well as I can ; it does no good. 
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'I am afraid I shall not write a cheerful letter to you, A letter, 
however, of some kind I am determined to write, for I should be 
sorry to appear a neglectful correspondent to one from whose 
communications I have derived, and still derive, so much pleasure. 
Do not talk about not being on a level with Currer Bell, or 
regard him as " an awful person ; if you saw him now, sitting 
muffled at the fireside, shrinking before the east wind (which 
for some days has been blowing wild and keen over our cold 
hills), and incapable of lifting a pen for any less formidable task 
than that of writing a few lines to an indulgent friend, you 
would be sorry not to deem yourself greatly his superior, for 
you would feel him to be a ]X)or creature. 

^ You may be sure I read your views on the providence of 
god and the nature of man with interest. You are already 
aware that in much of what you say my o])inions coincide with 
those you express, and where they differ I shall not attempt to 
bias you. Thought and conscience* are, or ought to be, free; and, 
at any rate, if your views were universally adopted there would 
be no pei’secution, no bigotiy^. But never try to proselytise, the 
world is not yet fit to receive what )ou and Kmerson say : man, 
as he now is, can no more do without creeds and forms in 
religion th«an he can do without laws and rules in social inter- 
course. You and Emerson judge others by yourselves; all 
mankind are not like you, any more than every Israelite was 
bke Nathaniel. 

‘ “ Is there a human being,” you ask, so depraved that an 
act of kindness will not touch — nay, a word melt him There 
are hundreds of human beings who tram])le on .‘icts of kindness 
and mock at words of affection, 1 know this though I have 
seen but little of the world. I suppose I have .something 
harsher in my nature than you have, something which every 
now and then tells me dreary secrets about my race, and I 
cannot believe the voice of the Optimist, charm he never so 
wisely. On the other hand, I feel forced to listen when a 
Thackeray .speaks. 1 know truth is delivering her oracles by 
his lips. • 

^ As to the great, good, magnanimous acts which have been 
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performed by some men^ we trace them up to motives and then 
estimate their value ; a few, perhaps, would gain and many lose 
by this test. The study of motives is a strange one, not to be 
pursued too far by one fallible human being in reference to his 
fellows. 

'Do not condemn me as uncharitable. I have no wish to 
urge my convictions on you, but I know that while there are 
many good, sincere, gentle people in the world, with whom 
kindness is all-powerful, there are also not a few like that 
false friend (I had almost written fiend) whom you so well 
and vividly described in one of your late letters, and who, in 
acting out his j)art of domestic traitor, must often have turned 
benefits into weapons wherewith to wound his benefactors. — 
Believe me, yours sincerely, C. Bronte.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

• April 2ndf 1849. 

'My dear Sir, — My critics truly deserve and have my 
genuine thanks for the friendly candour with which they have 
declared their opinions on my book. Both Mr, Williams and 
Mr. Taylor exjiress and support their opinions in a manner 
calculated to command careful consideration. In my turn I 
have a word to say. You both of you dwell too much on 
what you regard as the arlistw treatment of a subject. Say 
what you will, gentlemen — say it as ably as you will — truth 
is better than art. Burns' Songs are better than Bulwer’s 
Epics. Thackeray's rude, careless sketches are preferable to 
thousands of carefully finished paintings. Ignorant as I am, 
I dare to hold and maintain that doctrine. 

'You must not expect me to give up Malone and Donne too 
suddenly — the pair are favourites with me ; they shine with a 
chastened and pleasing lustre in that first chapter, and it is 
a pity you do not take pleasure in their modest twinkle. 
Neither is that opening scene irrelevant to the rest of the 
book, there are other touches in store which will harmonise 
with it. 

' No doubt this handling of the surplice will stir up such 
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publications as the Chrisiian Remanbrancer and the Quarterly^ 
those heavy Groliaths of the periodical press ; and if 1 alone 
were concerned^ this possibility would not trouble me a second. 
Full welcome would the giants be to stand in their greaves 
of brass^ poising their ponderous spears^ cursing their prey by 
their gods, and thundering invitations to the intended victim 
to come forth and have his flesh given to the fowls of the 
air and the beasts of the field. Currer Bell, without pretending 
to be a David, feels no awe of the unwieldy Anakiin ; but — 
comprehend me rightly, gentlemen — it would grieve him to 
involve others in blame : any censure that would really injure 
and annoy his publishers would wound himself. Therefore 
believe that he will not act rashly — trust his discretion. 

‘ Mr. Taylor is right about the bad taste of the opening 
apostrophe — that I had already condemned in my own mind. 
Enough said of a work in embryo. Permit me to request 
in conclusion that the ms. may now be returned as soon as 
convenient. 

'The letter you inclosed is from Mary Howitt. It contained 
a proposal for an engagement as contributor to an American 
periodical. Of course 1 have negatived it. When I can write, 
the book I have in hand must claim all my attention. Oh ! if 
Anne were well, if the void Death has left were a little closed 
up, if the dreary word nevermore would cease sounding in my 
ears, I think I could yet do something. 

' It is a long time since you mentioned your own family affairs. 
I trust Mrs, Williams continues well, and that Fanny and your 
other children prosper. — Yours sincerely, C. Biionti^.* 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

^Juli/3rd, 1849. 

‘Mv DEAR Sir, — You do right to address me on subjects 
which compel me, in order to give a coherent answ^er, to quit 
for a moment my habitual train of thbught. The mention of 
your heaPlhy-living daugliters reminds me of the world where 
other people live — where I lived once. Theirs are cheerful 
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images as you present them — 1 have no wish to shut them 
out 

'From all you say of Ellen, the eldest, I am inclined to 
respect her much. I like practical sense which works to the 
good of others. I esteem a dutiful daughter who makes her 
pai’ents happy. 

'Fanny’s character I would take on second hand from no- 
body, least of all from her kind father, whose estimate of human 
nature in general inclines rather to what ought to be than to 
what is. Of Fanny I would judge for myself, and that not 
hastily nor on first impressions. 

' I am glad to hear that Louisa has a chance of a presentation 
to Queen’s College. I hope she will succeed. Do not, my dear 
sir, be indifferent — be earnest about it. Come wliat may afl^J?- 
wards, an education secured is an advantage gained — a priceless 
advantage. Come what may, it is a step towards independency, 
and one great curse of a single female life is its dependency. 
It does credit both to Louisa’s heart and head that she herself 
wislies to get this presentation. Encourage her in the wish. 
Your daughters — no more than your sons — should be a burden 
on your hands. Your daughters — as nmch as your sons — should 
aim at making their way honourably through life. Do not wish 
to keep them at home. Believe me, teachers may be hard- 
worked, ill-paid, and despised, but the girl who stays at home 
doing nothing is worse off’ than the hardest- wrought and worst- 
paid drudge of a school. Whenever I have seen, not merely in 
humble, but in ailliient homes, families of daughters sitting 
waiting to be married, I have pitied them from my heart. It 
is doubtless well — very well — if Fate decrees them a h;i})py 
marriage ; but, if otherwise, give tlieir existence some object, their 
time some occupation, or the peevisliness of disappointment and 
the listlessness of idleness will infallibly degrade their nature. 

'Should Louisa eventually go out as a governess, do not 
be uneasy respecting her lot. The sketch you give of her 
character leads me to think she has a better chance of hapjii- 
ness than one in a hundred of her sisterhood. Of pleasing 
exterior (that is always an advantage — children like it), good 
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sense, obliging disposition, cheerful, healthy, possessing a good 
average capacity, but no prominent master talent to make her 
miserable by its cravings for exercise, by its mutiny under 
restraint — Louisa thus endowed will find the post of governess 
comparatively easy. If she be like her mother — as you say she 
is — and if, consequently, she is fond of children, and possesses 
tact for managing them, their care is her natural vocation — she 
ought to be a governess. 

^Yoiir sketch of Braxborne, as it is and as it was, is sadly 
pleasing. I remember your first picture of it in a letter written 
a year ago — only a year ago. I was in this room — where I now 
am — when I received it. I was not alone then. In those days 
your letters often served as a text for comment — a theme for 
^k; now’, I read them, return them to tlieir covers and put 
them away. Johnson, I think, makes mournful mention some- 
where of the pleasure that accrues wJien we arc “solitary 
and cannot impart it.” Thoughts, under such circumstances, 
caimot grow to words, impulses fiil to ripen to actions. 

^ Lonely as I am, how sliould 1 be if Providence had never 
given me courage to adopt a career — perseverance to plead 
through two long, w’eary years with ])ul)lishers till they ailmitted 
me } How should I be with youth past, sisters lost, a resident in 
a moorland parish where there is not a single educated fiunily ? 
In that case 1 should have no world .'it all ; the raven, w'^eary of 
surveying the deluge, and without an ark to return to, would be 
my type. As it is, something like a ho|)e and motive sustains 
me still. I wish all your daughters — 1 wish every w'omaii in 
England, had also a hope and motive. Alas ! there arc many old 
maids who have neither, — Believe me, yours sincerely, 

^C. Brontij;.* 

TO W, S. WILLIAMS 

' Julf/ mh, IHK). 

'My dear Sir, — I must rouse myself to write a line to you, 
lest a more protracted silence should seem strange. 

' Truly glad was 1 to he.ir of your daughter s success. I trust 
its resufts may conduce to the permanent advantage both of 
herself and her parents. 
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'Of still more importance than your children's education is 
your wife's healthy and therefore it is still more gratifying to 
learn that your anxiety on that account is likely to be alleviated. 
For her own sake^ no less than for that of others^ it is to be 
hoped that she is now secured from a recurrence of her painful 
and dangerous attacks. It was pleasing^ too^ to hear of good 
qualities being developed in the daughters by the mother’s 
danger. May your girls always so act as to justify their father s 
kind estimate of their characters; may they never do what 
might disappoint or grieve him. 

'Your suggestion relative to myself is a good one in some 
respects, but there are two persons whom it would not suit; and 
not the least incommoded of these would be the young person 
whom I might request to come and bury herself in the hills^tf 
Haworth, to take a church and stony churchyard for her prospect, 
the dead silence of a village parsonage — in which the tick of the 
clock is heard all day long — for her atmosphere, and a grave, 
silent spinster for her companion. I should not like to see 
youth thus immured. The hush and gloom of our house would 
be more oppressive to a buoyant than to a subdued spirit. The 
fact is, my work is my best companion ; hereafter I look for no 
great earthly comfort except what congenial occupation can 
give. For society, long seclusion has in a great measure un- 
fitted me, I doubt whether I should enjoy it if I might have it. 
Sometimes I think I should, and I thirst for it ; but at other 
times I doubt my capability of pleasing or deriving pleasure. 
The prisoner in solitary confinement, the toad in the block of 
marble, all in time shape themselves to their lot. — Yours 
sincerely, C. Bronte.’ 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

^September IZth, 1849. 

'My dear Sir, — I want to know your opinion of the subject 
of this proof-sheet. Mr. Taylor censured it; he considers as 
defective all that portion which relates to Shirley’s nervous- 
ness — the bite of the dog, etc. How did it strike you on 
reading it ? 
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' I ask this though 1 well know it cannot now be altered* I 
can work indefatigably at the correction of a work before it 
leaves my hands^ but when once 1 have looked on it as com- 
pleted and submitted to the inspection of others^ it becomes 
next to impossible to alter or amend. With the heavy suspicion 
on my mind that all may not be right, I yet feel forced to put 
up with the inevitably wrong. 

^ Reading has, of late, been my great solace and recreation. 

I have read J. C. Hare’s Guesses at Truth, a book containing 
things that in depth and far-sought wisdom sometimes recall 
the ThougfUs of Pascal, only it is as the light of the moon recalls 
that of the sun. 

* I have read with pleasure a little book on EfiglLsh Social 
L^e by the wife of Archbishop W lialely. Good and inlclligent 
women write well on such subjects. I'his lady speaks of 
governesses. I was struck by the contrast oll’ered in her 
manner of treating the toj)ic to that of Miss Rigby in the 
Quarterly. How much finer the feeling — how much truer the 
feeling — how much more delicate the mind here revealed ! 

' 1 have read David Copper/ield ; it s(*ems to me very good — 
admirable in some parts. You said it had aflinity to Ju7ie Eyre. 
It has, now and then — only what an advantage has Dickens 
in his varied knowledge of men and things ! I am beginning 
to read Eckermann's Goethe — it promises to be a most interest- 
ing work. Honest, simple, single-minded Eckermann ! Great, 
powerful, gianUsouled, but also profoundly egotistical, old 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe ! He was a mighty egotist — I 
see he w^as : he thought no more of swallowing up poor Ecker- 
mann's existence in his own than the whale thought of swallow- 
ing Jonah. 

‘The worst of reading graphic accounts of such men, of 
seeing graphic pictures of the scenes, lh(‘ socii'ty, in which 
they moved, is that it excites a too tormenting longing to 
look on the reality. But does such reality now exist Amid.st 
all the troubled waters of European society does such a vast, 
strong, s«lfish, old Leviathan now roll ponderous ! I suppose 
not. — Believe me, yours sincerely, C. Bronte,* 
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TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* March mh, 1860. 

* Mv DEAR Sir, — The books came yesterday evening just as 
I was wishing for them veiy much. There is much interest for 
me ill opening the Cornhill parcel. I wish there was not pain 
too — but so it is. As I untie the cords and take out the volumes, 
I am reminded of those who once on similar occasions looked 
on eagerly ; I miss familiar voices commenting mirthfully and 
pleasantly ; the room seems very still, very empty ; but yet 
there is consolation in remembering that papa will take 
pleasure in some of the books. Happiness quite unshared 
can scarcely be called happiness — it has no taste. 

' I hope Mrs. WiUiams continues well, and that she is be- 
ginning to regain composure after the shock of her recoei 
bereavement. She has indeed sustained a loss for which there 
is no substitute. But rich as she still is in objects for her best 
affections, I trust the void will not be long or severely felt. She 
must think, not of what she has lost, but of what she possesses. 
With eight fine children, how can she ever be poor or solitary ! — 
Believe me, dear sir, yours sincerely, C. BuoNTii.’ 

TO S. MTLLIAMS 

* April l2th, 1850. 

' Mv DEAH Sm, — I own I was glad to receive your assurance 
that the Calcutta paper's surmise was unfounded.^ It is said 
that when msh a thing to be true, we are prone to believe 
it true; but I think (judging from myself) w^e adopt with a 
still prompter credulity the rumour wdiich shocks. 

‘ It is very kind in Dr. Forbes to give me his book. 1 hope 
Mr. Smith will have tlie goodness to convey my thanks for 
the present. You can keej) it to semi with the next parcel, 
or perha])s I may be in London myself before May is over. 
That invitation 1 mentioned in a previous letter is still urged 
upon me, and well as I know’ what penance its acceptance 
would entail in some points, 1 also know’ the advantage it 
would bring in others. My conscience tells me it would be 

^ That Thackuray had written a certain uiifa\ uurable critique of iihirlcy* 
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the act of a moral poltroon to let the fear of suffering stand in 
the way of improvement. But suffer I shall. No matter. 

' The perusal of Southey* s Life has lately afforded me much 
pleasure. The autobiography with which it commences is 
deeply interesting, and the letters which follow^ are scarcely 
less so, disclosing as they do a character most estimable in its 
integrity and a nature most amiable in its benevolence, as well 
as a mind admirable in its talent. Some people assert that 
genius is inconsistent with domestic happiness, and yet Southey 
w^as happy at home and made his home hapf)y ; he not only 
loved his w'ife and children though he was a [>oet, but he loved 
them the better becmise he was a poet. He seems to have 
been without taint of worldliness. London with its pomj)S and 
v^ities, learned coteries with their dry pedantry, rather scared 
than attracted him. He found his prime glory in his genius, 
and his chief felicity in home affections. I like Southey. 

'I have likewise read one of Miss Austen’s w'orks— A'w/wa — 
read it with interest and with just the degree of admiration 
which Miss Austen herself would have Ihouglit sensible and 
suitable. Anything like warmth or enthusiasm — anything 
energetic, poignant, heart-felt is utterly out ol place in com- 
mending these works : all such demonstration the authoress 
would have met wdth a well-bred sneer, w^ould have calmly 
scorned as oiitr^ and extravagant. She does her business of 
delineating the surface of the lives of genteel English ])eo])le 
curiously w^ell. There is a Chinese fidelity, a miniature delicacy 
in the painting. She ruffles her reader by nothing vehement, 
disturbs him by nothing profound. The passions are perfectly 
unknown to her; she rejects even a speaking accpiaintance 
with that stormy sisterhood. Even to tlie feelings she vouch- 
safes no more than an occasional graceful but distant recogni- 
tion — too frequent converse witli Ihem would ruffle the smooth 
elegance ot her progress. Her business is not lialf so much 
with the human heart as with tlie human eyes, mouth, hands, 
and feet. What sees keenly, spt aks* aptly, moves flexibly, it 
suits het to study ; but what lluobs fast and full, though 
hidden what the blood rushes through, what is the unseen 
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seat of life and the sentient target of death — this Miss Austen 
ignores. She no more, with her mind's eye, beholds the heart 
of her race than each man, with bodily vision, sees the heart in 
his heaving breast. Jane Austen was a complete and most 
sensible lady, but a very incomplete and rather insensible 
{not senseless) woman. If this is heresy, I cannot help it. If I 
said it to some people (Lewes for instance) they would directly 
accuse me of advocating exaggerated heroics, but I am not 
afx'aid of your falling into any such vulgar error. — Believe me, 
yours sincerely, C. Bront^.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* Noveniher dtK 1850. 

^ My dear Sir, — I have read Lord John Russell's letter with 
very great zest and relish, and think him a spirited sensible little 
man for writing it. He makes no old-womanish outcry of alarm 
and expresses no exaggerated wrath. One of the best paragraphs 
is that which refers to the Bishop of London and the Puseyites. 
Oh ! I wish Dr. Arnold were yet living, or that a second Dr. 
Arnold could be found ! Were there but ten such men amongst 
the hierarchs of the Church of England she might bid defiance 
to all the scarlet hats and stockings in the Pope's gift. Her 
sanctuaries would be purified, her rites reformed, her withered 
veins would swell again with vital sap ; but it is not so. 

^It is well that (nit/i is indcstmclible — that ruin cannot crush 
nor fire annihilate her divine essence. While forms change and 
institutions perish, '' truth is great and shall prevail." 

' I am truly glad to hear that Miss Kavanagh's health is 
improved. You can send her book whenever it is most convenient. 
1 received from Cornhill the other day a periodical containing a 
portrait of Jenny Lind — a sweet, natural, innocent peasant-girl 
face, curiously contrasted with an artificial fine-lady dress. I do 
like and esteem Jenny’s character. Yet not long since I heard 
her torn to pieces by the tongue of detraction — scarcely a virtue 
left — twenty odious defects imputed. 

'There was likewise a most faithful portrait of R. Hr Horne, 
with his imaginative forehead and somewhat foolish-looking 
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mouth and chin, indicating that mixed character which I should 
think he owns. Mr. Horne writes well. That tragedy on the 
Death of Marlowe reminds me of some of the best of Dumas 
dramatic pieces. — Yours very sincerely, C. BaoNTfi.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* January ^ 1851. 

‘ Dear Ellen, — I sent yesterday the Leader newspaper, which 
you must always send to HunsAvorth as soon as you have done 
with it. I will continue to forward it as long as I get it. 

* I am trying a little Hydropathic treatment ; 1 like it, and I 
think it has done me good. Inclosed is a letter received a 
few days since. I wish you to read it because it gives a very fair 
nolion both of the disposition and iiiind ; read, return, and tell 
me what you think of it. 

^Thackeray has given dreadful trouble by his want of punctu- 
ality. Mr. Williams says if he had not been helped out with 
the vigour, energy, and method of Mr. Smith, he must have 
sunk under the day and night labour of the last few weeks. 

^ Write soon. 0.13/ 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

'July ]8:>1. 

‘ Mv DEAR Sin, — I delayed answering your very interesting 
letter until the box slioukl have reached me ; and now that it 
is come I can only acknowledge its arrival : I cannot say at all 
what 1 felt as I unpacked its contents. 'J'hese Cornhill parcels 
have something of the magic chann of a fairy gift about them, 
as well as of the less poetical hut more substantial pleasure of 
a box from home received at scIiooJ. Y'ou have sent me this 
time even more books than usual, and all good. 

'What shall I say about the twenty numhers of splendid 
engravings laid cozily at the bottom ? The wliolc Vernon Clallery 
brought to one’s fireside! Indeed, indeed I cun say nothing, 
except that I will take care, and keep them clean, and send 
them bacE uninjured. — Believe me, yours sincerely, 

'C. lluoNTi;:/ 


2c 
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TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

*N<yumJberm,mL 

* My dear Sir, — I have true pleasure in inclosing for your 
son Frank a letter of introduction to Mrs. Gaskell, and earnestly 
do I trust the acquaintance may tend to his good. To make 
all sure — for I dislike to go on doubtful grounds — I wrote to 
ask her if she would permit the introduction. Her frank, kind 
answer pleased me greatly. 

* I have received the books. I hope to write again when I 
have read The Fair Carew, The very title augurs well — it has no 
hackneyed sound. — Believe me, sincerely yours, C. Bronte.* 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* Haworth, May 1853. 

* Mv DEAR Sir, — The box of books arrived safely yesteTClay 
evening, and I feel especially obliged for the selection, as it 
includes several that will be acceptable and interesting to my 
father. 

' I despatch to-day a box of return books. Among them will 
be found two or three of those just sent, being such as I had 
read before — 2 .c., Moore’s Life and Correspondence, 1st and 2nd 
vols. ; Lamartine’s Restoration of the Monarchy, etc. I have 
thought of you more than once during the late bright weather, 
knowing how genial you find warmth and sunshine. I trust it 
has brought this season its usual cheering and beneficial effect. 
Remember me kindly to Mrs. Williams and her daughters, and, 
— Believe me, yours sincerely, C. Bronte.* 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ December 6th, 1853. 

* My DEAR Sir, — I forwarded last week a box of return books 
to Cornhill, which I trust' arrived safely. To-day I received the 
Edinburgh Guardian^ for which I thank you. 

' Do not trouble yourself to select or send any more books. 
These courtesies must cease some day, and I would rather give 
them up than wear them out. — Believe me, yours sincerely, 

' C. 'BRONTii.* 

1 This article was by John Skelton (Shirley). 
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CHAPTER XV 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

The devotion of Charlotte Bronte to Thackeray, or rather 
to Thackeray’s genius, is a pleasant episode in literary 
history. In 1848 he sent Miss Bronte, as we have seen, a 
copy of Vanity Fair. In 1853 he sent her a copy of 
E-nimid, with the more cordial inscription which came of 
friendship. 

wJIti 

2.9 • l9>r£ • 

The second edition of June Eyre was dedicated to him 
as possessed of ‘an intellect profouiider and more unique 
than his contemporaries have yet recognised,’ and as ‘the 
first social regenerator of the day.’ And when Currer Bell 
was dead, it was Thackeray who wrote by far the most 
eloquent tribute to her memory. When a copy of Lawrence’s 
portrait of Thackeray* was sent to Haworth by Mr. George 
Smith, Charlotte Brontii stood in front of it and, half 
playfully, half seriously, shook her list, apostrophising its 
original as ‘ Thou Titan ! ’ # 

With •all this hero-worship, it may be imagined that no 

^ Now lu tho iJOBScs&iou of Mr. A. IJ. NicLoilii. 
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£Eivourable criticism gave her mote unqualified pleasure than 
that which came from her ^master/ as she was not indis- 
posed tp consider one who was only seven years her senior, 
and whose best books were practically contemporaneous with 
her own. 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* Haworth, October 9Btht 1847 . 

^Dear Sir, — Your last letter was very pleasant to me to 
read, and is very cheering to reflect on. I feel honoured in 
being approved by Mr. Thackeray, because I approve Mr. 
Thackeray. This may sound presumptuous perhaps, but I 
mean that I have long recognised in his writings genuine talent, 
such as I admired, such as 1 wondered at and delightedidn. 
No author seems to distinguish so exquisitely as he does dross 
from ore, the real from the counterfeit. I believed too he had 
deep and true feelings under his seeming sternness. Now I am 
sure he has. One good word from such a man is worth pages 
of praise from ordinary judges. 

* You are right in having faith in the reality of Helen Bums’s 
character ; she was real enough. 1 have exaggerated nothing 
there. I abstained from recording much that I remember 
respecting her, lest the narrative should sound incredible. 
Knowing this, I could not but smile at the quiet self-complacent 
dogmatism with which oiie of the journals lays it down that 
''such creations as Helen Burns are very beautiful but very 
untrue.” 

'Tlie plot of Jane Et/re may be a hackneyed one. Mr, 
Thackeray remarks that it is familiar to him. But having read 
comparatively few novels, I never chanced to meet with it, and 
I thought it original. The work referred to by the critic of 
the Aihcnceum, I had not had the good fortune to hear of. 

' The Weekli^ Chronicle seems inclined to identify me with Mrs. 
Marsh. I never had the pleasure of perusing a line of Mrs. 
Marsh’s in my life, but f wish very much to read her yorks, and 
shall profit by the first opportunity of doing so. I hope I 
shall not find 1 have been an unconscious imitator. 
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•I would still endeavoflr to keep my cxj^ectations low 
respecting the ultimate success of Jane Etfre, But my desire 
that it should succeed augments, for you have tak^n much 
trouble about the work, and it would grieve me seriously if 
your active efforts should be baffled and your sanguine hopes 
disappointed. Excuse me if I again remark that I fear they are 
rather too sanguine ; it would be bettor to moderate them. 
What will the critics of the monthly reviews and magazines be 
likely to see in Jmc Eyre (if indeed they deign to read it), 
which will win from them even a stinted modicum of appro- 
bation ? It has no learning, no research, it discusses no subject 
of public interest. A mere domestic novel will, I fear, seem 
trivial to men of large views and solid attainments. 

* Still, efforts so energetic and indefatigable as yours ought 
to realise a result in some degree favourable, and I trust they 
will. — I remain, dear sir, yours respectfully, C. Bell.* 

‘ October 1817. 

I have just received the Tablet and the Morning Advert her. 
Neither paper seems inimical to the book, but I see it produces 
a very different effect on clifferent natures. I was amused at 
the analysis in the Tablet, it is oddly exprt^^stid in some parts. 

I think the critic did not always seize my meaning; lie speaks, 
for instance, of Jane*s inconceivable alarm at Mr. Rochester's 
repelling manner.** 1 do not remember that.* 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* D<‘'Ch\h,.rUth, 3847. 

^Dear Sin,— I have delayed writing to you in the hojic that 
the parcel you sent would reach me; but after making due in- 
quiries at the Keighley, Bradford, and I.ecds Stations and 
obtaining no news of it, I must conclude that it has been 
lost. 

' However, I have contrived to get a sight of Futscr s Magazine 
from another quarter, so that I have only to regret Mr. Horne's 
kind present. Will you thank that gentleman for me when you 
see him, Snd tell him that the railroatl is to blame for my not 
having acknowledged his courtesy before ? 
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Mr. Lewes is very lenient : I anticipated a degree of severity 
which he has spared me. This notice differs from all the other 
notices. ^ He must be a man of no ordinary mind : there is a 
strange sagacity evinced in some of his remarks ; yet he is not 
always right. I am afraid if he knew how much I write from 
intuition^ how little from actual knowledge, he would think me 
presumptuous ever to have written at all. 1 am sure such would 
be his opinion if he knew the narrow bounds of my attain- 
ments, the limited scope of my reading. 

^ There are moments when I can hardly credit that an 3 rthing 
I have done should be found worthy to give even transitory 
pleasure to such men as Mr. Thackeray, Sir John Herschel, 
Mr. Fonblanque, Leigh Hunt, and Mr. Lewes — that my humble 
efforts should have had such a result is a noble reward. ^ 

‘ I was glad and proud to get the bank bill Mr. Smith sent me 
yesterday, but I hardly ever felt delight equal to that which 
cheered me when I received your letter containing an extract 
from a note by Mr. Thackeray, in which he expressed himself 
gratified with the perusal of Jane Eyre, Mr. Thackeray is a 
keen ruthless satirist. I had never perused his writings but 
with blended feelings of admiration and indignation. Critics, 
it appears to me, do not know what an intellectual boa- 
constrictor he is, Tiiey call him humorous," ‘'brilliant" — his 
is a most scalping humour, a most deadly brilliancy : he does 
not play with his prey, he coils round it and crushes it in 
his rings. lie seems terribly in earnest in his war against 
the falsehood and follies of “the world." I often wonder what 
that “w^orld" thinks of him. 1 should think the faults of such 
a man would be distrust of anything good in human nature — 
galling susj)icion of bad motives lurking behind good actions. 
Are these his hiiliiigs ? 

‘ They are, at any rate, the failings of his written sentiments, 
for he cannot find in his heart to represent either man or 
woman as at once good and wise. Does he not too much con- 
found benevolence with weakness and wisdom with mere craft 

‘ But I must not intrude on your time by too long a letter. — 
Believe me, yours respectfully, C. Bell. 
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* 1 have received the Sheffield Im, the Bradford Ob* 
server, the Guardian, the Newcastle Guardian, and the Smtday 
Times since you wrote. The contrast between the notices in 
the two last named papers made me smile. The Sundaf/ 7'imes 
almost denounces Jane Ei/re as something very reprehensible 
and obnoxious^ whereas the Newcastle Gttardian seems to think 
it a mild potion which may be "safely administered to the most 
delicate invalid.” I suppose the public must decide when 
critics disagree/ 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ Hawoetii, December 23rf?. 1817- 

‘Dear Sir, — I am glad that yon and Messrs. Smith & 
Elder approve the second preface. 

‘ I send an errata of the first volume, and part of the second. 
I will send the rest of the corrections as soon as possible. 

‘ Will the inclosed dedication suffice ? I have made it brief, 
because I wished to avoid any appearance of pomposity or 
pretension. 

‘The notice in the Church of Eng^land Journal gratified me 
much, and cliiefly because it was the Church of England JoiiruaL 
Whatever such critics as he of the Mirror may say, I love tlie 
Church of England. Her minihlers, indeed, 1 do not regard ns 
infallible personages, I have .s<*en too mucii of them for that, 
but to the Establishment, witli all her faults — the profane 
Athanasian creed excluded — I am sincerely attached. 

‘ Is the forthcoming critique on Mr. Thackeray's writings in 
the Edinburgh Review written by Mr. Lewes I hojie it is. Mr. 
Lewes, with his penetraling s.igacity and fine acinnen, ought to 
be able to do the author of Fnnifi/ /V//V justice. Only lie must 
not bring him down to the level of Fielding — he is far, far 
above Fielding. It appe«ars to inc that Fielding's style is arid, 
and his views of life and human nature coarse, compared with 
Thackeray’s, 

‘With many thanks for your kincl wishes, and a cordial 
reciprocation of them, — I remain, dear sir, yours respectfully, 

‘C. Bell. 
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* On glancing over this scrawl, I find it so illegibly written 
that I fear you will hardly be able to decipher it ; but the cold 
is partly to blame for this — my fingers are numb.’ 

The dedication here referred to is that to Thackeray. 
People had been already suggesting that the book might 
have been written by Thackeray under a pseudonym ; others 
had implied, knowing tliat there was ‘something about a 
woman ’ in Tliackeray’s life, that it was written by a mistress 
of the great novelist. Indeed, the Quarterly had half hinted 
as much. Currer Bell, knowing nothing of the gossip of 
London, had dedicated her book in single-minded enthusiasm. 
Her distress was keen when it was revealed to her that the 
wife of Mr. Thackeray, like the wife of Rochester in Jrnne 
Eyre^ was of unsound mind. However, a correspondence 
with him would seem to have ended amicably enough.^ 

TO W. S. AVILLIAMS 

‘ Ham'outu, Janv.ary 28th, 1848. 

'Deaii Sir, — I need not tell you that when I saw Mr. 
Thackeray’s letter inclosed under your cover, the sight made 
me very happy. It was some time before I dared open it, lest 
my pleasure in receiving it should be mixed with pain on 
learning its contents — lest, in short, the dedication should 
have been, in some way, unacceptable to him. 

' And, to tell you the truth, 1 fear this must have been the 
case; he does not say so, his letter is most friendly in its noble 
simplicity, but he apprises me, at the commencement, of a 
circumst.ance which both surprised and dismayed me. 

' I suppose it is no indiscretion to tell you this circumstance, 

^ Thackeray wriiea to Mr. Brookfield, in* October 1848, as follows: — ‘Old 
Dilke of tho AthcncciniL vuwe that Brocter .and his wife, between them, wrote 
Jane JCi/rc ; niid when I protest ignorance, says, “ Booh ! you know who wrote 
it—you are tho dceiiost rogue in England, etc.” I wonder whether it can be 
true? It is just possible. And then what a singuJar circumstance is the + fire 
of tho two dedituitions’ [Jane E*irc to Thackoroy. Fa mYy /Viir to Barry Oom- 
vall].— /I Collection of Letters to W. M. Thackentff, 1847-1856. Smith and 
Elder. 
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for you doubtless know it already. It appears that his private 
position is in some points similar to that I have ascribed to Mr, 
Rochester ; that thence arose a report that Jane Et/i'e Jiad been 
written by a governess in his family, and that the dedication 
coming now has confirmed e^rybody in the surmise. 

^Wcll may it be said that fact is often stranger than 
fiction ! The coincidence struck me as equally unfortunate 
and extraordinary. Of course I knew nothing whatever of 
Mr. Thackeray's domestic concerns, he existed for me only 
as an author. Of all regarding his personality, station, con- 
nections, private history, 1 was, and am still in a great measure, 
totally in the dark; but I am rery I’cry sorry that my inadvertent 
blunder should have made his name and att’airs a subject for 
co^jmon gossip. 

‘The very fact of his not complaining at all and addressing 
me with such kindneSsS, notw'ithstanding the pain and annoyance 
I must have caused him, increases my chagrin. I could not lialf 
express my regret to him in my answer, for I was restrained by 
the consciousness that that regret was just worth nothing at all 
— quite valueless for healing the mischief I had done. 

'Can you "tell me anything more on this subject? or can you 
guess in what degree the unlucky coincidence would aflTcct liim 
— whether it would pain him niucli and dee})ly ; for he says so 
little himself on Ihe toj>ic, I am at a loss to divine the exact 
truth — but I fear. 

' Do not think, my dear sir, from my silence respecting the 
advice you have, at difierent times, given rne for my future 
literary guidance, that I am heedless of, or inilifrerent to, your 
kindness. 1 keep your letters and not iinfrequently refer to 
them. Circumstances may render it niipracLicablc for me to act 
lip to the letter of >\hat you counsel, but 1 think I comju ehend 
the spirit of your prece])ts, and trust 1 shall be able to ])rolit 
thereby. Details, situations which I do not understand and 
cannot jiersonally inspect, I would not for the world meddle 
with, lest I should make even a rnoit; ridiculous mess of the 
matter flian Mrs. Trollope did in her fat.lon/ Bojj. Resides, 
not one feeling on any subject, public or private, will 1 ever 
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affect that I do not really experience. Yet though I must limit 
my sympathies; though my observation cannot penetrate where 
the very ^deepest political and social truths are to be learnt; 
though many doors of knowledge which are open for you are for 
ever shut for me ; though I must ^uess and calculate and grope 
my way in the dark, and come to uncertain conclusions unaided 
and alone where such writers as Dickens and Thackeray, having 
access to the shrine and image of Truth, have only to go into 
the temple, lift the veil a moment, and come out and say what 
they have seen — yet with every disadvantage, I mean still, in 
my own contracted way, to do my best. Imperfect my best will 
be, and poor, and compared with the works of the true masters 
— of that greatest modern master Thackeray in especial (for it 
is him I at heart reverence with all my strength) — it will Jbe 
trifling, but I trust not affected or counterfeit. — Believe me, my 
dear sir, yours with regard and respect, Currer Bell.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ March 29^/^, 1848. 

'My dear Sir, — The notice from the Church of England 
Quarterly Review is not on the whole a bad one. ’iVue, it con- 
demns the tendency of Jane Et/i'Cy and seems to think Mr. 
Rochester should have been represented as going through 
the mystic process of "regeneration** before any respectable 
person could have consented to believe his contrition for his 
past errors sincere ; true, also, that it casts a doubt on Jane's 
creed, and leaves it doubtful whether she was Hindoo, 
Mahomnicdan, or infidel. But notwithstanding these eccen- 
tricities, it is a conscientious notice, very unlike that in the 
Mirror, for instance, which seemed the result of a feeble 
sort of spite, whereas this is the critic’s real opinion : some 
of the ethical and theological notions are not according to 
his system, and he disapproves of them. 

' I am glad to hear that Mr. Lewes’s new work is soon to 
appear, and pleased also to learn that Messrs. Smith & Elder 
are the publishers. Mr. Lewes mentioned in the last note 
I received from him that he had just finished writing his 
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new novel, and I h^ive been ^n the look out for the adver- 
tisement of its appearance ever since. I shall long to read 
it, if it were only to get a further insight into the author's 
character. I read Ranthorpe with lively interest — there was 
much true talent in its pages. Two thirds of it I thought 
excellent, the latter part seemed more hastily and sketchily 
written. 

' I trust Miss Kavanagh's work will meet with the success 
that, from your account, I am certain she and it deserve. I 
think I have met with an outline of the facts on which her 
tale is founded in some periodical, Chambers Journal 1 believe. 
No critic, however rigid, will find fault with " the tendency *' 
of her work, I should think. 

will tell you why you cannot fully sympathise with the 
French, or feel any firm confidence in their future movements : 
because too few of them are Lamartines, too many Ledru Rollins. 
That, at least, is my reason for w^atching their proceedings with 
more dread than hope. With the Germans it is different : to 
their rational and justifiable efforts for liberty one can heartily 
wish well. 

'Itseemf, as you say, as if change drew near England too. 
She is divided by the sea from the lands wliere it is making 
thrones rock, but earthquakes roll lower tlian the ocean, and 
we know neither the day nor the hour when the tremor and 
heat, passing beneath our island, may unsettle and dissolve its 
foundations. Meantime, one thing is certain, all will in the end 
work together for good. 

^ You mention Thackeray and the last number of Vanity Fair, 
The more I read 'I’liackeray’s works the more certain I am that 
he stands alone — alone in his sagacity, alone in his trutli, alone 
in his feeling (his feeling, though he makes no noise about it, is 
about the most genuine that ever lived on a printed page), alone 
»n his power, alone in his simplicity, alone in liis self-control. 
Thackeray is a Titan, so strong that he can afford to perform 
with calm the most herculean feats J there is the charm and 
majesty^f repose in his greatest etforts; he borrows nothing from 
fever, his is never the energy of delirium — his energy is sane 
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energy, deliberate energy, thoughtful energy. The last number 
of V aniiy Fair proves this peculiarly. Forcible, exciting in its 
force, stil^more impressive than exciting, carrying on the interest 
of the narrative in a flow, deep, full, resistless, it is still quiet — 
as quiet as reflection, as quiet as memory ; and to me there are 
parts of it that sound as solemn as an oracle. Thackeray is 
never borne away by his own ardour — he has it under control. 
His genius obeys him — it is his servant, it w'orks no fantastic 
changes at its own wild will, it must stilly achieve the task 
which reason and sense assign it, and none other. Thackeray 
is unique. 1 cafi say no more, 1 will say no less. — Believe me, 
yours sincerely, C. Bell.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

' March 2ndt 1849^ 

‘ Your generous indignation against the Quarterly touched me. 
But do not trouble yourself to be angry on Currer Bell's account; 
except where the May-Fair gossip and Mr, Thackeray's name 
were brought in he was never stung at all, but he certainly 
thought that passage and one or two others quite unwarrtantable. 
However, slander without a germ of truth is seldom, Injurious; it 
resembles a rootless plant and must soon wither away. 

' The critic would certainly be a little ashamed of herself if 
she knew what foolish blunders she had committed, if she were 
aw\are how completely Mr. Thackeray and Currer Bell are 
strangers to each other, that Jane Eyre was written before the 
author had seen one line of Vanity Fair, or that if C. Bell had 
known that there existed in Mr. Thackeray's private circum- 
stances the shadow of a reason for fancying personal allusion, so 
far from dedicating the book to that gentleman, he would have 
regarded such a step as ill-judged, insolent, and indefensible, 
and would have shunned it accordingly. — Believe me, my dear 
sir, yours sincerely, C. Bronte.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ *Avffust 14(h, 1848. 

^My dear Sir, — My sister Anne thanks you, as we*il as my- 
self, for your just critique on Wildfoll Hall. It appears to me 
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that jour observations exactly hit both the strong and weak 
points of the book^ and the advice which accompanies them is 
worthy of, and shall receive, our most careful attention 

^The first duty of an author is, I conceive, a faithful fulegiance 
to Truth and Nature ; his second, such a conscientious: study of 
Art as shall enable him to interpret eloquently and effectively 
the oracles delivered by those two great deities. The Bells are 
very sincere in their worship of Truth, and they hope to apply 
themselves to the consideration of Art, so as to attain one day 
the power of speaking the language of conviction ir,the accents 
of persuasion ; though they rather apprehend that whatever 
pains they take to modify and soften, an abrupt word or vehe- 
ment tone will now and then occur to startle ears polite, w'hen- 
ever the subject shall chance to be such as moves their spirits 
wi^tiin them. 

^ I have already told you, 1 believe, that I regard Mr. Thack- 
eray as the first of modern masters, and as the legitimate 
high priest of Truth ; I study him accordingly with reverence. 
He, I see, keeps the mermaid’s tail below water, and only hints 
at the dead men’s bones and noxious slime amidst which it 
wriggles ; fmtjhis hint is more vivid than other men’s elaborate 
explanations, and never is his satire whetted to so keen an edge 
as when with quiet mocking irony lie modestly recommends to 
the approbation of the public his own exemplary discretion and 
forbearance. The world begins to krio' Thackeray rather better 
than it did two years or even a year ago, but as yet it only 
half knows him. His mind seems to me a fabric as simple and 
unpretending as it is deep-founded and enduring — there is no 
meretricious ornament to attract or fix a superficial glance ; his 
great distinction of the genuine is one that can only be fully 
appreciated with time. There is something, a sort of “still 
profound,” revealed in the concluding part of Vamhj Fair which 
the discernment of one generation will. not suffice to fathom. A 
hundred years hence, if he only lives to do justice to himself, 
he will be better known than he is mow. A hundred years 
hence, stoe thoughtful critic, standing and looking down on the 
deep waters, will see shining through them the pearl without 
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price of a purely original mind — ^such a mind as the Bulwers^ ete.^ 
his contemporaries have not, — ^not acquirements gained from 
study, b^t the thing that came into the world with him — his 
inherent genius : the thing that made him, I doubt not, different 
as a child from other children, that caused him, perhaps, peculiar 
griefs and struggles in life, and that now makes him as a writer 
unlike other writers. Excuse me for recurring to this theme, I 
do not wish to bore you. 

* You say Mr. Huntingdon reminds you of Mr. Rochester. Does 
he } Yet there is no likeness between the two ; the foundation 
of each character is entirely different. Huntingdon is a speci- 
men of the naturally selffsh, sensual, superffcial man, whose one 
merit of a joyous temperament only avails him while he is young 
and healthy, whose best days are his earliest, who never profits 
by experience, who is sure to grow worse the older he grows. 
Mr. Rochester has a thoughtful nature and a very feeling heart ; 
he is neither selfish nor self-indulgent ; he is ill-educated, mis- 
guided ; errs, when he does err, through rashness and inexperi- 
ence : he lives for a time as too many other men live, but being 
radically better than most men, he does not like that degraded 
life, and is never happy in it. He is taught the severe lessons 
of experience and has sense to learn wisdom from them. Years 
improve him ; the effervescence of youth foamed away, what is 
really good in him still remains. His nature is like wine of a 
good vintage: time cannot sour, but only mellows him. Such 
at least was the character I meant to pourtray. 

' Heathcliffe, again, of Wutheri/ig Heights is quite another 
creation. He exemplifies the effects which a life of continued 
injustice and hard usage may produce on a naturally perverse, 
vindictive, and inexorable disposition. Carefully trained and 
kindly treated, the black gipsy-cub might possibly have been 
reared into a human being, but tyranny and ignorance made of 
him a mere demon. Th^ worst of it is, some of his spirit seems 
breathed through the whole narrative in which he figures : it 
haunts every moor and glen, and beckons in every fir-tree of 
the Heights. ** 

* I must not forget to thank you for the Examiner and AUas 
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newspapers* Poor Mr. Newby! It is not enough that the 
Exammer nails him by both ears to the pillory^ but the Allot 
brands a token of disgrace on his forehead. This is a deplorable 
plight^ and he makes all matters worse by his foOllish little 
answers to his assailants. It is a pity that he has no kind friend 
to suggest to him that he had better not bandy words with the 
Examiner. His plea about the ‘^printer ” was too ludicrous^ and 
his second note is pitiable. I only regret that the names of 
Ellis and Acton Bell should perforce be mixed up with his pro- 
ceedings. My sister Anne wishes me to say that should she 
ever write another work, Mr. Smith will certainly have the first 
offer of the copyright. 

* I hope Mrs. Williams’s health is more satisfactory than when 
you last wrote. With every good wish to yourself and your 
faxffily, — Believe me, my dear sir, yours sincerely, 

*C. Bronte.' 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* October 1849. 

* My dear Sir, — I am again at home ; and after the first 
sensations opiisequent on returning to a place more dumb and 
vacant than it once was, I am beginning to feel settled. I 
think the contrast with London does not make Haworth more 
desolate; on the contrary, I have gleaned ideas, images, pleasant 
feelings, such as may perhaps cheer many a long winter evening. 

^ You ask my opinion of your daughters. I wish I could give 
you one Avorth acceptance. A single evening’s acquaintance does 
not suffice with me to form an oinnion, it only leaves on my 
mind an impression. They impressed me, then, as pleasing in 
manners and appearance : Ellen's is a character to which I 
could soon attach myself, and Fanny and Louisa have each 
their separate advantages. 1 can, however, read more in a 
face like Mrs. Williams’s than in the smooth young features 
of her daughters — time, trial, and exertion write a distinct 
hand, more legible than smile or dimple. I was told you 
had onccfcsome thoughts of bringing out Fanny as a professional 
singer, and it was added Fanny did not like the project. I 
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thought to myself^ if she does not like it, it can never he 
successfully executed. It seems to me that to achieve triumph 
in a career so arduous, the artist’s own bent to the course nm^ 
be inboA, decided, resistless. There should be no urging, no 
goading ; native genius and vigorous will should lend their wings 
to the aspirant — nothing less can lift her to real fame, and who 
would rise feebly only to fall ignobly } An inferior artist, I am 
sure, you would not wish your daughter to be, and if she is to 
stand in the foremost rank, only her own courage and resolve 
can place her there; so, at least, the case appears to me. Fanny 
probably looks on publicity as degrading, and I believe that for 
a woman it is degrading if it is not glorious. If I could not be 
a Lind, I would not be a singer. 

^ Brief as my visit to London was, it must for me be memor- 
able. I sometimes fancied myself in a dream — I could scarcely 
credit the reality of what passed. For instance, when I walked 
into the room and put my hand into Miss Martineau’s, the 
action of saluting her and the fact of her presence seemed 
visionary. Again, when Mr. Thackeray was announced, and 
I saw him enter, looked up at his tall figure, heard his voice, 
the whole incident was truly dream-like, I was only certain 
it was true because I became miserably destitute of self- 
possession. Amour propre suflers terribly under such circum- 
stances : woe to him that thinks of himself in the presence 
of intellectual greatness 1 Had I not been obliged to speak, 
I could have managed well, but it behoved me to answer 
when addressed, and the efibrt was torture — I spoke stupidly. 

^As to the band of critics, I cannot say they overawed me 
much ; I enjoyed the spectacle of them greatly. The two 
contrasts, Forster and Chorley, have each a certain edifying 
carriage and conversation good to contemplate. I by no means 
dislike Mr. Forster — quite the contrary, but the distance from 
his loud swagger to Thackeray’s simple port is as the distance 
from Shakespeare’s writing to Macready’s acting. 

‘ Mr. Chorley tantalised me. He is a peculiar specimen^one 
whom you could set yourself to examine, uncertain whether, 
when you had probed all the small recesses of his character, 
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the result would be utter contempt and aversion^ or whether 
for the sake of latent good you would forgive obvious evil. 
One could well pardon his unpleasant features, his ^trange 
voice, even his very foppery and grimace, if one found these 
disadvantages connected with living talent and any spark of 
genuine goodness. If there is nothing more than acquirement, 
smartness, and the affectation of philanthropy, Chorley is a fine 
creature. 

^Remember me kindly to your wife and daughters, and 
— Believe me, yours sincerely, C. BrontK.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘Hawortlt, Dccenihcr VMh, 1849. 

‘Dear Ellen, — Here I am at Haworth once more. I feel 
as if^I had come out of an exciting whirl. Not that the hurry 
or stimulus would have seemed much to one accustomed to 
society and change, but to me they were very marked. My 
strength and spirits too often proved quite insufficient for the 
demand on their exertions. 1 used to bear up as well and as 
long as I possibly could, for, whenever I flagged, I could see 
Mr. Smith bcpcamc disturbed ; lie always thought that something 
had been said or done to annoy me, whieh never once hap- 
pened, for I met with perfect good breeding even from anta- 
gonists — men who had done their best or worst to write me 
down. I explained to Inm, over and over again, that my 
occasional silence was only failure of the power to talk, never 
of the will, but still he always seemed to fear there was another 
cause underneath. 

'Mrs. Smith is rather stern, but she has sense and dis- 
crimination ; she watched me very narrowly. When surrounded 
by gentlemen she never took her eye from me. 1 liked the 
surveillance, both when it kept guard over me amongst many, 
or only with her chcrislied one. She soon, I am convinced, 
saw in what light 1 received all, Thackeray included. Her 
" George “ is a very line specimen of a* young English man of 
business ;*6o I regard him, and I am proud to be one of his 
props. 
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^Thackeray is a Titan of mind. His presence and powers 
impress me deeply in an intellectual sense ; I do not see him 
or knoi^' him as a man. All the others are subordinate to 
these. I have esteem for some, and, I trust, courtesy fear aO. 
I do not, of course, know what they thought of *me, but I 
believe most of them expected me to come out in a more 
marked eccentric, striking light. I believe they desired more 
to admire and more to blame. I felt sufficiently at my ease 
with all except Thackeray, and with him I was painfully 
stupid. 

' Now, dear Nell, when can you come to Haworth ? Settle, 
and let me know as soon as you can. Give my best love to 
all. — Yours, C. B.* 


TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

^Januwry 10th, 1850. 

‘ Mv DEAR Sir, — Mrs. Ellis has made her morning call." I 
rather relished her chat about Shirlct/ and Jane Eijre, She 
praises reluctantly and blames too often affectedly. But when- 
ever a reviewer betrays that he has been thoroughly influenced 
and stirred by the work lie criticises, it is easy to forgive the 
rest — hate and personality excepted. 

‘ I have received and perused the Edinburgh Review — it is very 
brutal and savngc. I am not angry with Lewes, but I wish in 
future he would let me alone, and not write again what makes 
me feel so cold and sick as I am feeling just now. 

^Thackera}/\s Christmas Book at once grieved and pleased 
me, as most of his writings do. I have come to the conclusion 
that whenever he writes, Mephistopheles stands on his right 
hand and Raphael on his left ; the great doubter and sneerer 
usually guides the pen, the Angel, noble and gentle, interlines 
letters of light here and there. Alas ! Thackeray, I wish your 
strong wings would lift you oftener above the smoke of cities 
into the jnire region nearer heaven ! 

‘Good-bye for the present. — Yours sincerely, C. Bronte.' 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* January I86O1 

^Dear ElleNj — Y our indisposition was^ I have no doubts in 
a great measure owing to the change in the weather from frost 
to thaw. I had one sick-headachy day; but, for me, only a 
slight attack. You must be careful of cold. I have just written 
to Amelia a brief note thanking her for the cuffs, etc. It was 
a burning shame I did not write sooner. Herewith are inclosed 
three letters for your perusal, the first from Mary Taylor. There 
is also one fT*Dm Lewes and one from Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, 
both which peruse and return. I have also, since you went, 
had a remarkable epistle from Thackeray, long, interesting, 
cliaracteristic, but it unfortunately concludes with the strict 
injunction, sIiojv this letter io wo owe, adding that if he thought 
his letters were seen by others, he should either cease to write 
or write only what was conventional ; but for this circumstance 
I should have sent it with the others. I answered it at length. 
Whether my reply will give satisfaction or displeasure remains 
yet to be ascertained. Thaekeray’s feelings arc not such as 
can be gauged by ordinary calculation : variable weather is 
what 1 should ever expect from that quarter, yet in corre- 
spondence as in verbal intercourse, this would torment me. — 
Yours faithfully, C. B.' 


TO UKV. P. BIlONTli 

‘ 76 OLOUtlEHTKH TeRRACE, HyDK PaRK, 

^ ‘ London, Thursday Mornirvf, 

^Dear Papa,— I write one hasty line just to tell you that 
1 got here quite safely at ten o'clo(‘k last night without any 
damage or smash in tiinnels or cuttings. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
met me at the station and gave me a kind and cordial welcome. 
The weather was beautiful the wliole way, and warm ; it is the 
same to-tlay. I have not yet been out^ but this afternoon, if all 
be well, J shall go to Mr. Thackeray's lecture. I don't know 
when I shall see the Exhibition, but when I do, 1 shall write and 
tell you all about it. I hope you arc well, and will continue 
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well and cheerfuL Give my kind regards to Tabby and Martha^ 
and — Believe me^ your affectionate daughter^ C. BrontJL* 

It cannot be said that Charlotte Bronte and Thackeray 
gained by personal contact. ‘With him I was painfully 
stupid,' she says. It was the case of Heine and Goethe 
over again. Heine in the presence of the king of German 
literature could talk only of the plums in the garden. 
Charlotte Bronte in the presence of her hero Thackeray 
could not express herself with the vigour and intelligence 
which belonged to her correspondence with Mr. Williams. 
Miss Bronte, again, was hyper-critical of the smaller vanities 
of men, and, as has been pointed out, she emphasised in 
Villette a trivial piece of not unpleasant egotism <on 
Thackeray's part after a lecture — his asking her if she had 
liked it. This question, which nine men out of ten would 
be prone to ask of a woman friend, was ‘over-eagerness' 
and ^ndivetP in her eyes. Thackeray, on his side, found 
conversation difficult, if we may judge by a reminiscence by 
his daughter Mrs. Ritchie : — ♦ 

‘One of the most notable persons who ever came into our 
bow-windowed drawing-room in Young Street is a guest never 
to be forgotten by me — a tiny, delicate, little person, whose 
small hand nevertheless grasped a mighty lever which set all the 
literary world of that day vibrating. 1 can still see the scene 
quite plainly — the hot summer evening, the open windows, the 
carriage driving to the door as we all sat silent and expectant ; 
my father, who rarely waited, waiting w^ith us; our governess 
and my sister and I all in a row, and prepared for the great 
event. We saw the carriage stop, and out of it sprang the 
active well-knit figure of Mr. George Smith, who was bringing 
Miss Bronte to see our father. My father, who had been walk- 
ing up and down the room, goes out into the hall to meet his 
guests, and then, after a moment's delay, the door opens wide, 
and the two gentlemen come in, leading a tiny, ' delicate, 
serious, little lady, pale, with fair straight hair, and steady 
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eyes. She may be a little over thirty; she is dressed in a 
little harige dress^ with a pattern of faint green moss. She 
enters in mittens^ in silence, in seriousness ; our hearts are 
beating with wild excitement. This, then, is the authoress, 
the unknown power whose books^ have set all London talking, 
reading, speculating; some people even .say our father wrote 
the books — the wonderful books. To say that we little girls 
had been given Jane Eyre to read scarcely represents the facts 
of the case; to say that we had taken it without leave, read 
bits here and read bits there, been carried away by an un- 
dreamed-of and hitherto unimagined whirlwind into things, 
times, places, all utterly absorbing, and at the same time 
absolutely unintelligible to us, would more accurately describe 
oiy^ state of mind on that summer’s evening as we look at 
Jane Eyre — the great Jane Eyre — the tiny little lady. The 
moment is so breathless that dinner comes as a relief to the 
solemnity of the occasion, and we all smile as my father stoops 
to offer his arm ; for, though genius she may be. Miss Bronte 
can barely reach his elbow. My own personal impressions are 
that she is somewhat grave and stern, especially to forward 
little girls Vho wish to chatter. Mr. George Smith has since 
told me how she afterwards remarked upon my father's won- 
derful forbearance and gentleness with our uncalled-for in- 
cursions into the conversation. She sat gazing at him with 
kindling eyes of interest, lighting up with a sort of illumina- 
tion every now and then as she answered him. I can see her 
bending forward over the table, not eating, but listening to 
what he said as he carved the dish before him. 

' I think it must have been on this very occasion that my 
father invited some of his friends in the evening to meet Miss 
Bronte — for everybody was interested and anxious to see her, 
Mrs. Crowe, the reciter of ghost-stories, was there. Mrs. 
Brookfield, Mrs. Carlyle, Mr. Carlyle himself was present, so 
I am told, railing at the appearance of cockneys upon Scotch 
mountain sides; there were also too* many Americans for his 
taste, ^^but the Americans were os gods compared to the 
cockneys,” says the philosopher. Besides the Carlyles, there 
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were Mrs. Elliott and Miss Perry, Mrs. Procter and her 
daughter^ most of my father's habitual friends and companions. 
In the recent life of Lord Houghton I was amused to see a note 
quoted in which Lord Houghton also was convened. Would 
that he had been present — perhaps the party would have gone 
off better. It was a gloomy and a silent evening. Every one 
Waited for the brilliant conversation which never began at all* 
Miss Bronte retired to the sofa in the study, and murmured 
a low word now and then to our kind governess, Miss True- 
lock. The room looked very dark, the lamp began to smoke 
a little, the conversation grew dimmer and more dim, the 
ladies sat round still expectant, my father was too much per- 
turbed by the gloom and the silence to be able to cope with 
it at all. Mrs. Brookfield, who was in the doorway by ^e 
study, near the corner in which Miss Bronte was sitting, leant 
forward with a little common])lace, since brilliance was not 
to be the order of the evening. Do you like London, Miss 
Bronte ? she said ; another silence, a pause, then Miss Bronte 
answers, ^'Yes and No,” very gravely. Mrs. Brookfield has 
herself reported the conversation. My sister and I were much 
too young to be bored in those days ; alarmed, impressed we 
might be, but not yet bored. A party was a party, a lioness 
was a lioness ; and — shall I confess it ? — at that time an extra 
dish of biscuits w^as enough to mark the evening. We felt 
all the importance of the occasion : tea spread in the dining- 
room, ladies in the drawing-room. We roamed about incon- 
veniently, no doubt, and excitedly, and in one of my incursions 
crossing the hall, after Miss Bronte had left, I was surprised 
to see my father opening the front door wifh his hat on. 
He put his fingers to his lips, walked out into the darkness, 
and shut the door quietly behind him. When I went back 
to the drawing-room again, the ladies asked me where he was. 
I vaguely answered that I thought he was coming back. I 
was puzzled at the time, nor was it all made clear to me till 
long years afterwards, when one day Mrs. Procter asked me 
if I knew what had happened once when my father had' invited 
a party to meet Jane Eyre at his house. It was one of the 
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dullest evenings she had ever spent in her life, she said. And 
then with a good deal of humour she described the situation'— 
the ladies who had all come expecting so much deligli^fid con- 
versation, and the gloom and the constraint, and how, finally, 
overwhelmed by the situation, my father had quietly left the 
room, left the house, and gone off to his club. The ladies 
waited, wondered, and finally departed also ; and as we were 
going up to bed with our candles after everybody was gone, 

I remember two pretty Miss L s, in shiny silk dresses, 

arriving, full of expectation. . . . We still said wx tiiouglit our 

father would soon be back, but the Miss L s declined to 

wait upon the chance, laughed, and drove away again almost 
immediately.* ^ 

• TO RKV. P. RROXTK 

May 1851 . 

^Deah Papa, — I must write another line to yon to tell you 
how I am getting on. I have seen a great many things since I 
left home about which 1 hope to talk to you at future tea-limes 
at home. I have been to the tlieatre and s(*e.n Macrt^ndy in 
Macbeth. ^ have seen tlie pictures in tin* National Gallery. 
I have seen a bcantifiil exliibition of Turner’s paintings, and 
yesterday I saw Mr. Thackeray. 1](‘ dined here with some 
other gentlemen. lie is a very tall man— above six feet high, 
with a peculiar face — not handsome, very ugly indeed, gturerally 
somewhat stern and satirical in expression, hut capable also of a 
kind look. He was not told who I was, he was not inlrodueed 
to me, hut I soon saw him looking at me through his K])ectaclcs ; 
and when wc all rose to go down to dinner ho just steppe d 
quietly up and said, Shake hands so 1 shook hands. He 
.spoke very few words to me, but when he went away he shook 
hands again in a very kind way. It is better, I should think, to 
have him for a friend than an enemy, for he is a most formidable- 
looking personage. 1 listened to him as he conversed with the 

1 Chapters frovi Soine Memories, by Anne Thackeray Kitchio, Macmillan 
and Co. Mrs. Rjtchic and her publisherH kindly permit mo to incorx>orate lior 
intereBting reminiscence in this chapter. 
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other gentlemen. All he says is most simple^ but often c3mioaL 
harsh, and contradictory. I get on quietly. Most people know 
me I thtjik, but they are far too well bred to show that they 
know me, so that there is none of that bustle or that sense of 
publicity I dislike. 

* I hope you continue pretty well ; be sure to take care of 
yourself. The weather here is exceedingly changeful, and often 
damp and misty, so that it is necessary to guard against taking 
cold. I do not mean to stay in London above a week longer, 
but I shall write again two or three days before I return. You 
need not give yourself the trouble of answering this letter 
unless you have something particular to say. Remember me to 
Tabby and Martha. — I remain, dear papa, your affectionate 
daughter, C. Bront^' 


TO REV. P. BRONTE 

* 7G Oloitcesteb Terrace, 

‘ Hyi>b Park, Lonj>on, May SOifc, 1851. 

'Dear Papa, — I have now heard one of Mr. Thackeray's 
lectures and seen the great Exhibition. On Thursday after- 
noon I went to hear the lecture. It was delivered in a large 
and splendid kind of saloon — that in wliich the great balls of 
Almacks are given. The walls were all painted and gilded, the 
benches were sofas stuffed and cushioned and covered with blue 
damask. The audience was composed of the elite of London 
.society. Duchesses were there by the score, and amongst them 
the great and beautiful Duchess of Sutherland, the Queen's 
Mistress of the Ihibes. Amidst all this Thackeray just got up 
and spoke with as much simplicity and ease as if he had been 
speaking to a few friends by his own fireside. The lecture was 
truly good : he has taken pains with the composition. It was 
finished without being in the least studied ; a quiet humour and 
graphic force enlivened it throughout. He saw me as I entered 
the room, and came straight up and spoke very kindly. He then 
took me to his mother, a fine, handsome old lady, and introduced 
me to her. After the lecture somebody came behind me, leaned 
over the bench, and said, " Will you permit me, as a Yorkshireman^ 
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to introduce myself to you ? ** I turned round, was pusizled At 
first by the strange face I met, but in a minute I recognised 
the features. " You are the Earl of Carlisle/* I said, smiled 
and assented, ^le went on to talk for some time in a courteous, 
kind fashion. He asked after you, recalled the platform 
electioneering scene at Haworth, and begged to be remembered 
to you. Dr. Forbes came up afterwards, and Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, a Yorkshire Member of Parliament, who introduced 
himself on the same plea as I^rd Carlisle. 

^Yesterday we went to the Crystal Palace. The exterior has 
a strange and elegant but somew’hat unsubstantial effect. The 
interior is like a mighty Vanity Fair. The brightest colours 
blaze on all sides ; and ware of all kinds, from diamonds to 
spinning jennies and printing presses, are there to be seen. 
It was very fine, gorgeous, animated, bewildering, but I liked 
Thackeray’s lecture better. 

^ I hope, dear papa, that you are keeping well. With kind 
regards to Tabby and Martha, and hojics that they are well 
too, — I am, your affectionate daughter, C. ilnoNTifi.* 

• TO REV. p. bronth: 

‘112 Gloucester Terrace. 

‘11yi»k J*auk, Jvnc 7 th >, 1851. 

^Deau Papa, — I was very glad to hear that yon continutid in 
pretty good health, and that Mr. Cartrnan came to helj> you on 
Sunday. 1 fear you will not have had a very comfortable week 
in the dining-room ; but by this time I siij)|)ose the parlour 
reformation will be nearly completed, and you will soon be able 
to return to your old quarters. The letter you sent me this 
morning was from Mary Taylor. She continues well and happy 
in New Zealand, and her shop €eems to answer well. The 
French newspaper duly arrived. Yesterday I went for the 
second time to the Crystal Palace. We remained in it about 
three hours, and I must say I was more struck with it on this 
occasion than at my first visit. It is k wonderful place — vast, 
strange, ftew, and impossible to describe. Its grandeur does not 
consist in one thing, but in the unique assemblage of all things. 
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Whatever human industry has created, you find there, from the 
great compartments filled with railway engines and boilers,, 
with mi^J-machinery in full work, with splendid carriages of all 
kinds, with harness of every description — to the glass-covered 
and velvet-spread stands loaded with the most gorgeous work 
of the goldsmith and silversmith, and the carefully guarded 
caskets full of real diamonds and pearls worth hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. It may be called a bazaar or a fair, 
but it is such a bazaar or fair as Eastern genii might have 
created. It seems as if magic only could have gathered this 
mass of wealth from all the ends of the earth — as if none but 
supernatural hands could have arranged it thus, with such a 
blaze and contrast of colours and marvellous power of effect. 
The multitude filling the great aisles seems ruled and subdued by 
some invisible influence. Amongst the thirty thousand souls that 
peopled it the day I was there, not one loud noise was to be heard, 
not one irregular movement seen — the living tide rolls on quietly, 
with a deep hum like the sea heard from the distance, 

^Mr. Thackeray is in high spirits about the success of his 
lectures. It is likely to add largely both to his fame and purse. 
He has, however, deferred this week's lecture till nert Thursday, 
at the earnest petition of the duchesses and marchionesses, who, 
on the day it should have been delivered, were necessitated to 
go down with the Queen and Com-t to Ascot Races, I told him 
I thought he did wrong to put it off on their account — and I 
think so still. The amateur performance of Bulwer s play for 
the Guild of Literature has likewise been deferred on account 
of the races, I hope, dear papa, that you, Mr. Nicholls, and all 
at home continue well. Tell Martha to take her scrubbing 
and cleaning in moderation and not overwork herself. With 
kind regards to her and Tabby, — 1 am, your affectionate 
daughter, C. Bronte.* 

TO REV. P. BRONTfi. 

‘ 112 Gloucester Terraob, 

‘ Hyde Tark, June lUh , 1861. 

'Dear Papa, — If all be well, and if Martha cari get the 
cleaning, etc., done by that time, I think I shall be coming 
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home about the end of next week or the beginning of the week 
after, I have been pretty well in London, only somewhat 
troubled with headaches, owing, I suppose, to the closen^s and 
oppression of the air. The weather has not been so favourable 
as when I was last here, and in wet and dark days this great 
Babylon is not so cheerful. All the other sights seem to give 
way to the great Exhibition, into which thousands and tens of 
thousands continue to pour every day. I was in it again 
yesterday afternoon, and saw the ex-royal family of France — the 
old Queen, the Duchess of Orleans, and her two sons, etc., piss 
down the transept. 1 almost wonder the Londoners don’t tire 
a little of this vast Vanity Fair — and, indeed, a new toy has 
somewhat diverted the attention of the grandees lately, viz., a 
fancy ball given last night by the Queen. The great lords 
and ladies have been quite wrapt up in prc'paralions for this 
momentous event. Their pet and darling, Mr. Thackeray, of 
course s3nmpathises with them. He was here yesterday to 
dinner, and left very early in the evening in order that he 
might visit respectively the Duchess of Norfolk, the Marchioness 
of I^ndonderry, Ladies CliestcHield and Clanricarde, and see 
them all in» their fane)" costumes of tlu' reign of Charles ir. 
befoiHi they set out for the Palace! His l(‘etiires, it aj)pears, 
are a triumpliant success. lie sa3"s they will enable him to 
make a provision for his daughters; and Mr. Smith believes 
he will not get less tlian four thousand pounds by them. He 
is going to give two courses, and tluui go to Edinburgh and 
perhaps America, but not under the auspices ot llarnum. 
Amongst others, the Lord Chancellor all<‘nch*d In's last lecture, 
and Mr. Thaekerav" says he expc{‘ts a plaeti Ironi him; but in 
this I think he was joking. Of course Mr. T. is a good deal 
spoiled by all this, and indeed it c;^nnot he otlienvise. He has 
ofl’ered two or three times to introduce m(‘ to some of his great 
friends, and sa3"s he knows many great ladies who would receive 
me with open arms if I would go to their houses ; but, seriously, 
I cannot see that this sort of society produces so good an effect 
on him as^to tempt me in the least to try the same experiment, 
so I remain obscure. 
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^ Hoping you are well, dear papa, and with kind regards to 
Mr, Nicholls, Tabby, and Martha, also poor* old Keeper and 
Flossy^— I am, your affectionate daughter, C. BaoNTfi. 

^ P.S . — I am glad the parlour is done and that you have got 
safely settled, but am quite shocked to hear of the piano being 
dragged up into the bedroom — there it must necessarily be 
absurd, and in the parlour it looked so well, besides being 
convenient for your books. I wonder why you don't like it* 

There are many pleasant references to Thackeray to be 
found in Mrs. GaskclFs book, including a letter to Mr. 
George Smith, thanking him for the gift of the novelist’s 
portrait. ‘ He looks superb in his beautiful, tasteful, gilded 
gibbet,’ she says. A few years later, and Thackeray was to 
write the eloquent tribute to his admirer, which is familiar 
to his readers: ‘I fancied an austere little Joan of Arc 
marching in upon us and rebuking our easy lives, our easy 
morals.’ ‘ She gave me,’ he tells us, ‘ the impression of being 
a very pure, and lofty, and high-minded person. A great 
and lioly reverence of right and truth seemed* to be with 
her always. Who that has known her books has not ad- 
mired the artist’s noble English, the burning love of truth, 
the bravery, the simplicity, the indignation at wrong, the 
eager sympathy, the pious love and reverence, the passionate 
honour, so to speak, of the woman ? What a story is that 
of the family of poets in tlieir solitude yonder on the gloomy 
Yorkshire moors T 



CHAPTER XVI 


LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS 

There is a letter, printed by Mrs. GaskcH, from Charlotte 
Bronte to Ellen Nussey, in which Miss Bronte, when a girl 
of seventeen, discusses the best books to read, and expresses 
a particular devotion to Sir Walter Scott. During those 
earljr years*she was an indefatigable student of literature. 
She read all that her father's study and the Keighley library 
could provide. Wlicii the years brought literary fame and 
its accompanying friendships, she was able to hold her own 
with the many men and women of letters whom she was 
destined to meet. Her staunchest friend was undoubtedly 
Mr. Williafljs, who sent her, as we have seen, all the newest 
books from London, and who a])pears to have discussed 
them with her as well. Next to Mr. Williams wo must 
place his chief at Cornhill, Mr. George Smith, and Mr. 
Smith's mother. Mr. Smith happily still lives to .reign 
over the famous house which introduced Thackeray, 
John Ruskin, and Charlotte Bronte to the world. What 
Charlotte thought of him may be gathered from her frank 
acknowledgment that he was the original of Dr. John in 
VUktte, as his mother w'as the original of Mrs. Bretton — 
perhaps the two most entirefy charming characters in 
Charlotte Bronte's novels. Mrs. Smith and her son lived, 
at the beginning of the friendship, at Westbourne Place, 
but afterwards removed to Gloua'ster Terrace, and Charlotte 
stayed vfith them at both houses. It was from the former 
that this first letter was addressed. 
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TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘4 Westboubnb Flaob, 

* Bishop’s Boad, LoBDOir, 

'Dear Ellen, — I have just remembered that as you do not 
know my address you cannot write to me till you get it ; it is 
as above. I came to this big Babylon last Thursday, and have 
been in what seems to me a sort of whirl ever since ; for changes^ 
scenes, and stimulus which would be a trifle to others, are much 
to me. I found when I mentioned to Mr. Smith my plan of 
going to Dr. Wheelwright’s it would not do at all — ^he would 
have been seriously hurt. He made his mother write to me, and 
thus I was persuaded to make my principal stay at his house. 
I have found no reason to regret this decision. • Mrs. ^mith 
received me at first like one who had received the strictest 
orders to be scrupulously attentive. I had fires in my bed-room 
evening and morning, wax candles, etc., etc. Mrs. Smith and 
her daughters seemed to look u])on me with a mixture of respect 
and alarm. But all this is changed — that is to say, the attention 
and ))olitencss eoiitinues as great as ever, but the alarm and 
estrangement arc quite gone. She treats me as* if she liked 
me, and I begin to like her much ; kindness is a potent heart- 
winner. I had not judged too favourably of her son on a first 
impression ; he pleases me much. I like him better even as a 
son and brother than as a man of business. Mr. Williams, too, 
is really most geiiLlemanly and well-informed. His weak points 
he certainly has, but these are not seen in society. Mr. Taylor 
— the little man — has again shown his parts; in fact, I suspect 
he is of the Helslone order of men — rigid, despotic, and self- 
willed. lie tries to be vt ry kind and even to express sympathy 
bt>metinies, but he does not manage it. He has a determined, 
dreadful nose in the middle of his face, which, when poked into 
my countenance, cuts into my soul like iron. Still, he is horribly 
intelligent, quick, searching, sagacious, and with a memory of 
relentless tenacity. To turn to Mr. Williams after him, or to 
Mr. Smith himself, is to turn from granite to easy dowA or warm 
fur. 1 have seeii Thackeray. C. BnoNTfi.' 
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TO JAMES TAYLOR, Corniiiu, 

‘ Kovnnher ^h, 1849 . 

'Mv DEAR Sir, — I am afraid Mr. Williams told you I was 
sadly put out about the Dail^ News, and I believe it is to 
that circumstance 1 owe your letters. But I have now made 
good resolutions, which were tried this morning by another 
notice in the same style in the Observer. 'I’Jie praise of such 
critics mortifies more than their blame ; an author who becomes 
the object of it cannot help momeniarily wishing he had never 
written. And to speak of the press being still ignorant of my 
being a woman ! \^'hy can the}' not be content to take Currer 

Bell for a man ? 

imagined, mistakenly it now^ appears, that Shirl<^ bore 
fewer traces of a female band than Jinie l\i/rc; that I have 
misjudged disappoints me a little, though I cannot exactly 
see where the error lies. You keej) to your jioint about the 
curates. Since you think me to blame, you do right to tell me 
so. I rather fancy I shall lie left in a minority of one on that 
subject. 

^ I w'as imleed very much iiiteresbal in the books you sent. 
Eckermann's Cofnu rsaliofis wilh Goclhc, G nesses nl Trnih^ Friends 
in Councily and the little work on English social lilt* pleased me 
particularly, and the last not least. \\c sometimes take a 
j>artiality to books as to characters, not on account of any 
brilliant intellect or striking jnculiarity they boast, but for 
the sake of something good, delicate, and genuine. I thought 
that small book the ])rodiu‘tiou of a lady, and an amiable, 
sensible woman, and I like it. 

^You must not think of selecting any more works for me yet, 
my stock is still far from exhausted. 

*^1 accept your otfer respecting the Alhenmim ; it is a paper I 
should like much to see, providing you can send it without 
trouble. It shall be punctually returneil. 

* Papa’s health has, I am thankful 'to say, been very satis- 
factory of late. The other day he walked to Keighley and 
back, and was very little fatigued. I am myself pretty well. 
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‘With thanks for your kind letter and good wishes, — Believe 
me, yours sincerely, C. Bront^.* 

Mrs. Gaskell has much to say of Miss Bronte's relations 
with George Henry Lewes.^ He was a critic with whom she 
had much correspondence and not a few differences. It will 
be remembered that Charlotte describes him as bearing a 
resemblance to Emily — a curious circumstance by the bght 
of the fact that Lewes was always adjudged among his 
acquaintances as a peculiarly ugly man. Here is a portion 
of a letter upon which Mrs. Gaskell practised considerable 
excisions, and of which she prints the remainder : — 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

* Jimc 1850. 

‘ I have seen Lewes. He is a man with both weakness and 
sins, but unless I err greatly, the foimdation of his nature is not 
bad ; and were he almost a fiend in character I could not feel 
otherwise to him than half-saclly, half-tenderly. A queer word 
that last, but I use it because the aspect of Lewes's face almost 
moves me to tears, it is so wonderfully like Emily — ^her eyes, 
her features, the very nose, the somewhat prominent mouth, 
the forehead — even, at moments, the expression. Whatever 
Lewes does or says, I believe 1 cannot hate him. Another like- 
ness I have seen, too, tliat touched me sorrowfully. You 
remember my speaking of a Miss Kavanagh, a young authoress, 
who supported her mother by her writings. Hearing from Mr. 
Williams that she had a longing to sec me, I called on her 
yesterday. 1 found a little, almost dwarfish figure, to which even 
I had to look down ; not deformed — that is, not hunch-backed, 
but long-armed and wnth a “large head, and (at first sight) a 
strange face. She met me half-frankly, half-tremblingly ; we 
sat down together, and when I had talked with her five minutes, 

1 George Henry Lowes (1817^1878). rublisbcd Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy, 1845-40; jianthorpe, 1847; Rose, Blanche, amd Violet, 18^8; Life of 
Goethe, 1855. Editor of the Fortnightly Review, 1865-66. Problems of Life wnd 
Mind, 1873-79 ; and many other works. 
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lier fece was no longer strange^ but moumTully familiar— it was 
Martha Taylor on every lineament. I shall try to find a moment 
to see her again. She lives in a poor but clean and noAt little 
lodging. Her mother seems a somewhat weak-minded woman, 
who can be no companion to her. Her father has quite 
deserted his wife and child, and this poor little, feeble, in- 
telligent, cordial thing wastes her brains to gain a living. She 
is twenty-five years old. I do not intend to stay here, at the 
furthest, more than a week longer; but at the end of that 
time I cannot go home, for the house at Haworth is just now 
unroofed ; repairs were become necessary. 

* I should like to go for a week or two to the sea-sido, in 
which case I wonder whether it would be possible for you to 
join me. Meantime, with regards to all — Believe me, yours 
faitftully, ^ C. B.' 

But her acquaintance with Lewes had apparently begun 
three years earlier. 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

‘ November 1847. 

^Dear Sir, — I should be obliged to you if you will direct 
the inclosed to be posted in London as I wish to avoid giving 
any clue to my place of residence, publicity not being my 
ambition. 

^It is an answer to the letter I received yesterday, favoured 
by you. This lecter bore the signature G. H. Lewes, and the 
writer informs me that it is liis intention to write a critique 
on Jane Ei/re for the December number of Fraser s Ma^azbiC) 
and possibly also, he intimates, a brief notice to the Wesiminsler 
Review. Upon the whole he seems favourably inclined to the 
work, though he hints disapprobation of the melodramatic 
portions. 

‘Can you give me any information respecting Mr. Lewes? 
what station he occupies in the literary A\orld and what works 
he has written ? He styles himself “ a fellow novelist.'* There 
is somcthftig in the candid tone of his letter which inclines me 
to think well of him. 

2e 
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‘ I duly received your letter containing the notices from the 
Critic, and the two magazines, and also the Morning Post. I 
hope ^11 these notices will work together for good ; they 
must at any rate give the book a certain publicity. — Yours 
sincerely, C. Bront£/ 

Mr. R. H. Horne ^ sent her his Orion. 

TO R. H. HORNTE 

'December 1847. 

^Dear Sin, — Y ou will have thought me strangely tardy in 
acknowledging your courteous present, but the fact is it never 
reached me till yesterday ; the parcel containing it was mis- 
sent — consequently it lingered a fortnight on its route. 

^ I have to thank you, not merely for the gift of a little ^ook 
of 137 pages, but for that of a poem. Very real, very sweet is 
the poetry of Orion ; there are passages I shall recur to again 
and yet again — passages instinct both with power and beauty. 
All through it is genuine — pure from one flaw of affectation, 
rich in noble imagery. How far the applause of critics has 
rewarded the autlior of Orion I do not know, but I think the 
jdeasure he enjoyed in its composition must hUve been a 
bounteous meed in itself. You could not, I imagine, have 
WTitteu that epic without at times deriving deep happiness 
from your work, 

‘ With sincere thanks for the pleasure its perusal has afforded 
me, — I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, C. Bell.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* Haworth, December lT)th, 1847. 

^ Dear Sir, — I write a line in haste to apprise you that I have 
got the parcel. It was senl^ through tlie carelessness of the 
railroad people, to Biiigley, where it lay a fortnight, till a 
Haworth carrier happening to pass that way brought it on to me. 

^ Richard Hengist Ilorno (£803-1884). Published Cosmo dc Medici^ 1837 ; 
Orion^ an epic poem in ten books, passed through six editions in 1843, the first 
three editions being issued at a farthing ; A New Spirit of the Age^ 1§'44; LeUeri 
of E. B. Browning to Jl. H. Horne^ 1877. 
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‘ I was much pleased to find that you had been kind enough 
to forward the Mirror along with Fraser, The article on "tie 
last new novel” is in sul^tance similar to the notice ^n the 
Sunday Times. One passage only excited much interest in me ; 
it was that where allusion is made to some former work which 
the author of Jane Eyre is supposed to have published — there, I 
own, my curiosity was a little stimulated. The reviewer cannot 
mean the little book of rhpnes to which Currer Bell contri- 
buted a third ; but as that, and Jane Eyre, and a brief transla- 
tion of some French verses sent anonymously to a magazine, are 
the sole productions of mine that have ever appeared in print, I 
am puzzled to know to what else he can refer. 

* The reviewer is mistaken, as he is in perverting my mean- 
ing, ^in attributing to me designs I know not, principles I 
disown. 

^ I have been greatly pleased with Mr. R. H. Horne’s poem 
of Orion. Will you have the kindness to forward to him the 
inclosed note, and to correct the .address if it is not accurate ? — 
Believe me, dear sir, yours respectfully, • C. Bell.' 

The folloaving olabonite criticism of one of Mr. Lewes's 
now forgotten novels is almost pathetic; it may give a modern 
critic pause in his serious treatment of the abundant literary 
ephemera of wdiich we hear so much from dtiy to day. 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* May l«l!, 1848. 

'My dear Sir, — I am glad you sent me your letter just as 
you had written it — witliout rc\dsal, without retrenching or 
softening touch, because 1 cannot doubt that I am a gainer by 
the omission. 

' It would be useless to attempt opposition to your opinions, 
since, in fact, to read them was to recognise, almost point for 
point, a clear definition of objections I had already felt, but had 
found neither the power nor the will to express. Not the power, 
because iTind it very difficult to analyse closely, or to criticise 
in appropriate words ; and not the will, because 1 was afraid of 
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vam us. In your remarks on the good girls I concur to the 
letter ; and I must add that 1 think Blanche^ amiable as she is 
represented^ could never have loved her husband after she had 
discovered that he was utterly despicable. Love is stronger 
than Cruelty, stronger than Death, but perishes under Mean- 
ness ; Pity may take its place, but Pity is not Love. 

* So far, then, I not only agree with you, but I marvel at the 
nice perception with which you have discriminated, and at the 
accuracy with which you have marked each coarse, cold, impro- 
bable, unseemly defect. But now I am going to take another 
side : I am going to differ from you, and it is about Cecil 
Chamber] ay ne. 

^ You say that no man who had intellect enough to paint a 
picture, or write a comic opera, could act as he did ; you say 
that men of genius and talent may have egregious faults, but 
they cannot descend to brutality or meanness. Would that the 
case were so ! Would that intellect could preserve from low 
vice ! But, alas ! it cannot. No, the whole character of Cecil 
is painted with but too faithful a hand ; it is very masterly, 
because it is very true. Lewes is nobly right when he says 
that intellect is 7iot the highest faculty of man, though it may 
be the most brilliant ; when he declares that the moral nature 
of his kind is more sacred than the intelleciual nature ; when he 
prefers "goodness, lovinguess, and quiet self-sacrifice to all the 
talents in the world." 

* There is something divine in the thought that genius pre- 
serves from degradation, were it but true ; but Savage tells us 
it was not true for him; Sheridan confirms the avowal, and 
Byron seals it with terrible proof. 

^ You never probably knew' a Cecil Chamberlayne. If you had 
known such a one you wouh^.feel that Lewes has rather subdued 
the picture, than overcharged it ; you would know that mental 
gifts without moral firmness, without a clear sense of right and 
wrong, without the honourable principle which makes a man 
rather proud than ashamed of honest labour, are no guarantee 
from even deepest baseness. 

have received the Dublin University Magazine, The notice 
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is more favourable than I had anticipated ; indeecL I had for a 
long time ceased to anticipate any from that quarter ; but the 
critic does not strike one as too bright. Poor Mr. James is 
severely handled ; you, likewise, are hard upon him. He always 
strikes me as a miracle of productiveness. 

^ I must conclude by thanking you for your hist letter, which 
both pleased and instructed me. You are quite right in 
thinking it exhibits the writer's character. Yes, it exhibits 
it unmistakeahly (as Lewes would say). And whenever it shall be 
my lot to submit another ms. to your inspection, I shall crave 
the full benefit of certain points in that character ; I shall ever 
entreat my first critic to be as impartial as he is friendly ; what 
he feels to be out of taste in my writings, I hope he will un- 
sparingly condemn. In the excitement of composition, one is 
apf to fall into errors that one regrets afterwards, and we never 
feel our own faults so keenly as when we see them exaggerated 
in others. 

^ I conclude in haste, for I have written too long a letter ; 
but it is because there was much to answer in yours. It inter- 
ested me. I could not help washing to tell you how nearly I 
agreed witfi you. — Believe me, yours sincerely^ C. Bell.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

• April mh, 1849. 

'My dear Sir, — Y our note was very welcome. I purposely 
impose on myself the restraint of writing to you seldom now, 
because I know but too well my letters cannot be cheering. 
Yet I confess I am glad when the post brings me a letter : it 
reminds me that if the sun of action and life does not shine 
on us, it yet beams full on other parts of the world — and, I 
like the recollection. ^ 

' I am not going to complain. Anne has indeed sufl’ered 
much at intervals since 1 last wrote to you — frost and cast 
wind have had their effect. She lias passed nights of sleepless- 
ness and pain, and days of deprdtsion and languor which 
nothing could cheer — but still, with the return of genial 
weather she revives. I cannot perceive that she is feebler 
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now than she was a month ago, though that is not saying 
much. It proves, however, that no rapid process of destruction 
is going on in her frame, and keeps alive a hope that with the 
renovating aid of summer she may yet be spared a long time. 

'What you tell me of Mr. Lewes seems to me highly 
characteristic. How sanguine, versatile, and self-confident 
must that man be who can with ease exchange the quiet 
sphere of the author for the bustling one of the actor! I 
heartily wish liim success; and, in happier times, there are 
few things I should have relished more than an opportunity 
of seeing him in his new character. 

'The Cornhill books are still our welcome and congenial 
resource when Anne is well enough to enjoy reading. Carlyle*s 
Miscellanies interest me greatly. We have read The Emigrant 
Family, The characters in the work arc good, full of quiet 
truth and nature, and the local colouring is excellent ; yet I 
can hardly call it a good novel. Reflective, truth-loving, and 
even elevated as is Alexander Harris's mind, I should say he 
scarcely possesses the creative faculty in sufficient vigour to 
excel as a vriter of fiction. He creates nothing — he only 
copies. His characters are portraits — servilely accumte ; what- 
ever is at all ideal is not original. The Testimony to the Truth 
is a better book than any tale he can write will ever be. 
Am I too dogmatical in saying this ? 

' Anne thanks you sincerely for the kind interest you take 
in her welfare, and both she and I beg to express our sense 
of Mrs. Williams’s good wishes, which you mentioned in a former 
letter. We are grateful, too, to Mr. Smith and to all who offer 
us the sympathy of friendship. 

'Whenever you can write with pleasure to yourself, remember 
Currer Bell is glad to hear from you, and he will make his 
letters as little dreary as he can in reply. — Yours sincerely, 

'C. Bronte.' 

It was always a great trouble to Miss Wheelwright, whose 
friendship, it will be remembered, she had made in Brussels, 
that Charlotte was monopolised by tlie Smiths on her 
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rare visits to London, but she frequently came to call at 
Lower Phillimoix? Place* 

TO MISS LiETlTJA WHEELWIUGHT 

‘ IIawortii, Kkiohley, December 17 tk , 1840. 

^My dear L^itia, — I have just time to save the post by 
writing a brief note. 1 reiiched home safely on Saturday after- 
noon, and, I am thankful to say, found papa quite well. 

'The evening after I left you passed better than I expected. 
Thanks to my substantial lunch and cheering cup of coffee, I ' 
was able to wait the eight o’clock dinner with conij)lete resigna- 
tion, and to endure its length quite eoiiragcously, nor was 1 too 
much exhausted to converse ; and of this 1 was glad, for other- 
wise I know my kind host and hostess would have been much 
disajlpointed. There were only seven gentlemen at dinner be- 
sides Mr. Smith, but of these, five were critics — a formidable 
band, including the lit(‘rary Khadauianlhi of the Timcny the 
Aihefi(Viwi, the Ejcaminer, the Spvcialor, ti\\d the Atlas ; men more 
dreaded in the world of letters than you can conceive. I did 
not know how much their [)rcsc*nce and eoiiversation had ex- 
cited me tljl they were gone, and then reaction commenced. 
When 1 had retired for the night I wished to slee)> ; the effort 
to do so was vain — I could not close my eyes. Night passed, 
morning came, aiid 1 rose without having known a moment’s 
slumber. So utterly worn out was I when 1 got to Derby, 
that I was obliged to stay there all night. 

'The post is going. Give my affectionate love to your 
mamma, Emily, Fanny, and Sarah Anne, liememher me respect- 
fully to your papa, and — believe me, dear Lietilia, yours 
faithfully, C. IhioNTE.’ 

?vli.ss Wheel vv right’s other sisters well remember certain 
episodes in connection with these London visits. They 
recall Charlotte’s anxiety and trepidation at tlie j)rospect of 
meeting Thackeray. They recollect Ifcr sinqde, dainty dress, 
her shy •demeanour, her absolutely unspoiled character. 
They tell me it was in the Illustrated London NcivSy about 
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the time of the publication of Shirley^ that they first 
learnt that Currer Bell and Charlotte Bronte were one. 
They «would, however, have known that Shirley was by 
a Brussels pupil, they declared, from the absolute resem- 
blance of Hortense Moore to one of their governesses — 
Mile. Haiisse. 

At the end of 1849 Miss Bronte and Miss Martineau 
became acquainted. Charlotte’s admiration for her more 
strong-minded sister writer was at first profound. 

TO JAMES TAYLOR 

* January 1st, 1850. 

*My dear Sir, — I am sorry there should have occurred 
an irregularity in the transmission of the papers ; it has been 
owing to my absence from home. I trust the interruption has 
occasioned no inconvenience. Your last letter evinced such a 
sincere and discriminating admiration for Dr. Arnold, that per- 
haps you will not be wholly uninterested in hearing that during 
my late visit to Miss Martineau I saw much more of Fox How 
and its inmates, and daily admired, in the widow and children of 
one of the greatest and best men of his time, the possession of 
qualities the most estimable and endearing. Of my kind 
hostess herself I cannot speak in terms too high. Without 
being able to share all her opinions, philosophical, political, or 
religious, without adopting her theories, I yet find a worth and 
greatness in herself, and a consistency, benevolence, perseverance 
in her practice such as wins the sincerest esteem and affection. 
She is not a person to be judged by her writings alone, but 
rather by her own deeds and life — than w'hich nothing can be 
more exemplary or nobler. She seems to me the benefactress 
of Amblesidc, yet takes no, sort of credit to herself for her 
active and indefatigable philanthropy. The government of her 
household is admirably administered ; all she docs is well done, 
from tlie wTiting of a history down to the quietest female occu- 
pation. No sort of carelessness or neglect is allowed under her 
rule, and yet she is not over strict nor too rigidly exacting ; her 
servants and lier poor neighbours love as well as respect her. 
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'I must not, however, fall into the error of talking too much 
about her, merely because my own mind is just now deeply 
impressed with what I have seen of her intellectual power and 
moral worth. Faults she has, but to me they appear very 
trivial weighed in the balance against her excellencies. 

^With every good wish of the season, — I am, my dear sir, 
yours very sincerely, C. Biiont£.* 

Meanwhile the excitement which Shirley was exciting 
in Currer Bell’s home circle was not confined to the curates. 
Here is a letter which Canon Hcald (Cyril Hall) wrote at 
this time : — 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Birstall, near Lkeds, 
Jitnvni'if 18r>0. 

^Dear Ellen, — F ame says you are on a visit with the 
renowned Currer Bell, the great unknown” of the present 
day. The celebrated Shirlei/ has just found its way hither. And 
as one always reads a book with more interest when one has a 
correct insight into the writer s designs, 1 write to ask a favour, 
which I o«ght not to be regarded presumptuous in saying that 
I think I have a species of claim to ask, on the ground of a sort 
of poetical justice.” The interpretation of this enigma is, 
that the story goes that either I or my father, I do not exactly 
know w^hich, are part of ‘^Currer Bell’s” stock-in-trade, under 
the title of Mr. Hall, in that Mr. Hall is represented as black, 
bilious, and of dismal aspect, stooping a trifle, and indulging a 
little now and then in the indigenous dialect. This seems to 
sit very well on your humble servant — other traits do better for 
my good father than myself. However, though I had no idea 
that I should be made a meanj to amuse the j)ublic, Currer 
Bell is perfectly welcome to what she can make of so un- 
promising a subject. But 1 think / have a fair claim in return to 
he let into the accret of the compani/ I have got into. Some of 
them are good enough to tell, and need no (Edipus to solve the 
riddle. *1 can tabulate, for instance, the Yorke family for the 
Taylors, Mr. Moore — Mr. Cartwright, and Mr. Hclstone is 
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clearly meant for Mr. Roberson, though the authoress has 
evidently got her idea of his character through an unfavourable 
mediunv and does not understand the full value of one of the 
most admirable characters I ever knew or expect to know. 
May thinks she descries Cecilia Crowther and Miss Johnstone 
(afterwards Mrs, Wcsterman) in two old maids. 

^ Now pray get us a full light on all other names and localities 
that are adumbrated in this said Shirley, When some of the 
prominent characters will be recognised by every one who knows 
our quarters, there can be no harm in letting one know who 
may be intended by the rest. And, if necessary, I will bear 
Currer Bell harmless, and not let the world know that 1 have 
my intelligence from head-quarters. As I said before, I repeat 
now, that as I or mine are part of the stock-in-trade, I think 
I have an equitable claim to this intelligence, by way of my 
dividend. Mary and Harriet wish also to get at this informa- 
tion; and the latter at all events seems to have her own 
peculiar claim, as fame says she is ^Hn the book*' too. One 
had need ^^walk . . . warily in these dangerous days," when, as 
Burns (is it not he .^) says — 

^ A chieUl ’s among you tiildng notes. 

And faith he '11 preiit it.' — 

Yours sincerely, W, M, Heald. 

^ Mary and Harriet unite with me in the best wishes of the 

season to you and C B . Tray give my best respects 

to Mr. Bronte also, wdio may have some slight remembrance of 
me as a child. I just remember him when at Hartshead.^ 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

February Snd, 1860. 

'My dear Sir, — 1 have despatched to-day a parcel con- 
taining 'rhe CaaioNS, Macaulay's Essays, HmnholdCs letters, 
and such other of the books as I have read, packed with 
a picturesque irregularity well calculated to excite the envy 
and admiration of your skilful functionary in Cornhill. ttBy-the- 

1 1‘iiuted the kind pciniisKion of tkc 3iev. C. W. Heald, of Cholc, I, W. 
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bye, be ou^ht to be careful of the few pins stuck in here end 
there, as he might find them useful at a future day, in case 
of having more bonnets to pack for the East Indies. . When- 
ever you send me a new supply of books, may I request that 
you will have the goodness to include one or two of Miss 
Austen s. I am often asked whether I have read them, and 
I excite amazement by replying in the negative. I have read 
none except Pride and Prejudice^ Miss Martiiieau mentioned 
Persuasion as the best. 

* Thank you for your account of the PIrsi Pcrfonnance, It 
was cheering and pleasant to read it, for in your animated 
description I seemed to realise the scene ; your criticism also 
enables me to form some ideii of the play. Lewes is a strange 
being. I always regret that I did not see him when in London. 
He seems to me clever, sharp, and coarse ; I used to think him 
sagacious, but I believe now’ he is no more than shrewd, for 
I have observed once or twice that he brings forward as grand 
discoveries of his own, information he has casually received 
from others — true sagacity disdains little tri(‘ks of this sort. 
But though Lewes has many smart and some deserving points 
about him,Jiehas nothing truly great; anti nothing truly great, 
I should think, will he ever produce. Yet he merits just such 
successes as the one you describe — Iriinnplis public, brief, and 
noisy. Notoriety suits Lewes. Fame — were it possible that be 
could achieve her — would be a thing uncongenial to him: he 
could not wait for the solemn blast of her trumpet, sounding 
long, and slowly waxing louder. 

'I always like your way of mentioning Mr. Smith, because 
my own opinion of him concurs witli yours ; and it is as pleasant 
to have a favourable impression of character confirmed, as it 
is painful to see it dispelled. am sure he ])osses.scs a fine 
nature, and I trust the selfishness of the world and the hard 
habits of business, though they may anti must modify his 
disposition, will never tpiite spcfil it. 

* Can you give me any infonnatooii respecting Sheridan 
Knowlesi? A few lines received from him lately, and a present 
of his George Lovely induce me to ask the question. Of course 
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1 am aware that he is a dramatic writer of eminence^ but do you 
know anything about him as a man ? 

* 1 believe both Shirley and Jane Eyre are being a good deal 
read in the North just now ; but I only hear fitful rumours from 
time to time. 1 ask nothing, and my life of anchorite seclusion 
shuts out all bearers of tidings. One or two curiosity-hunters 
have made their way to Haworth Parsonage, but our rude hills 
and rugged neighbourhood will, I doubt not, form a sufficient 
barrier to the frequent repetition of such visits. — Believe me, 
yours sincerely, C. BrontS.' 

The most permanent friend among the ‘ curiosity -hunters,*’ 
was Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth,^ who came a month later 
to Haworth. 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

'March lsl5, 1850. 

^ Dear Ellen, — I scribble you a line in haste to tell you of my 
proceedings. Various folks are beginning to come boring to 
Haworth, on the wise errand of seeing the scenery described 
in Jane Eyre and Shirley ; amongst others, Sir J. K. Sljuttleworth 
and Lady S. have persisted in coming ; they were here on 
Friday. The baronet looks in vigorous health ; he scarcely 
appears more than thirty-five, but he says he is forty-four. 
I.ady Shuttleworth is rather handsome, and still young. They 
were both quite unpretending. When here they again urged 
me to visit them. Papa look their side at once — would not hear 
of my refusing. I must go — this left me without plea or 
defence. I consented to go for three days. They wanted me to 
return with them in the carriage, but I pleaded off till to- 
morrow. I wish it was well over. 

‘ If all be well i shall be aUe to write more about them when 

1 Sir JamcB Kn,y-Sh\ittle worth (1804-1877). A doctor of medicine, who waa 
made a baronet in 18 J9, on rcaigning the secretaryship of the Committee of 
Council on Education ; assumed *1116 name of Shuttleworth on his marriage, in 
1812, to Janet, the only child and heiress of Robert Shuttleworth of ^awthorpe 
Hall, Burnley (died 1872). His son, the present baronet, is the Right Hon. Sir 
Ughtred James Kay-Sliuttleworth, 
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I come back. Sir J. is very courtly — fine-looking ; I wish he 
may be as sincere as he is polished. — In haste, yours faithfully, 

B.' 


TO W, S. WILLIAMS 

'Marchim, 1850. 

'My dear Sir, — I found your letter with several others 
awaiting me on my return home from a brief stay in Lancashire. 
The mourning border alarmed me much. I feared that dread 
visitant, before wliose coming every houseliold trembles, had 
invaded your hearth and taken from you perhaps a child, 
perhaps something dearer still. The loss you have actually 
sustained is painful, but so much less painful than what 1 had 
ant^ipated, that to read your Idler was to be greatly relieved. 
Still, I know what Mrs. Williams will feel. We can have but 
one father, but one mother, and wdien either is gone, we have 
lost what can never be replaced. Offer lier, under this affliction, 
my sincere sympathy. I can well imagine the cloud these sad 
tidings would cast over your young cheerful family. Poor little 
Dick’s exclamation and burst of grief are most naive and 
natural ; li^ felt the sorrow of a child — a keen, but, happily, 
a transient pang. Time w^ill, I trust, ere long restore your 
own and your w^ife’s serenity and your children’s elieerfuliiess. 

O mentioned, I think, tliat we had one or two visitors at 
Haworth lately ; amongst them were Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
worth and his lady. Before departing they exacted a promise 
that 1 would visit them at Gawthorpe Hall, their residence 
on the borders of East Laucashire, 1 went reluctantly, for it is 
always a difficult and jminfiil thing to me to meet tlie advances of 
people whose kindness I am in no position to repay. Sir James 
is a man of polished manners, with clear intellect and highly 
cultivated mind. On the whole, I got on very well with him. 
His health is just now^ somewhat broken by his severe official 
labours ; and the quiet drives to old ruins and old halls situate 
amongst older hills and woods, the dialogues ([lerhaps I should 
rather sa^^ monologues, for I li.stened far more than I talked) by 
the fireside in his antique oak-panelled drawing-room, while 
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they suited him, did not too much oppress and exhaust me» 
The house, too, is very much to my taste, near three centuries 
old, gr®y, stately, and picturesque. On the whole, now that 
the visit is over, I do not regret having paid it. The worst of 
it is that there is now some menace hanging over my head of 
an invitation to go to them in London during the season — this, 
which would doubtless be a great enjoyment to some people, is 
a perfect terror to me. I should highly prize the advantages to 
be gained in an extended range of observation, but I tremble 
at the thought of the price I must necessarily pay in mental 
distress and physical wear and tear. But you shall have no 
more of my confessions — to you they will appear folly. — Yours 
sincerely, C. BnoNTii.' 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

^ March 1850. 

'Dear Ellen, — I have got home again, and now that the visit 
is over, I am, as usual, glad I have been ; not that I could have 
endured to prolong it : a few days at once, in an utterly strange 
place, arnongst utterly strange faces, is quite enough for me. 

'When the train stopped at Burnley, I found' Sir James 
waiting for me. A drive of about three miles brought us to the 
gates of Gawthorpe, and after passing up a somewhat desolate 
avenue, there towered the hall — grey, antique, castellated, and 
stately — before me. It is 250 years old, and, wdtliin as without, 
is a model of old English arcliitecture. The arms and the 
strange crest of the Shuttleworths are carved on the oak 
pannelling of each room. They are not a parvenue family, but 
dale from the days of Richard in. This part of Lancashire 
seems rather remarkable for its houses of ancient race. The 
Townlcys, who live near, go back to the Conquest. 

'The people, however, were of still more interest to me than 
the house. Lady Shuttlcworth is a little woman, thirty-tw'O 
years old, wdth a pretty, smooth, lively face. Of pretension to 
aristocratic airs she may be entirely acquitted ; of frankness, 
good-humour, and activity she has enough ; truth obliges me 
to add, that, as it seems to me, grace, dignity, fine feeling were 
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not in Uie inventory of her qualities. These last are precisely 
what her husband possesses. In manner he can be gracious and 
dignified ; his tastes and feelings are capable of elevatioi? ; frank 
he is not, but, on the contrary, politic ; he calls himself a man 
of the world and knows the world’s ways ; courtly and affable 
in some points of view, he is strict and rigorous in otliers. In 
him high mental cultivation is conibined with an extended 
range of observation, and thoroughly practical view's and habits. 
His nerves are naturally acutely sensitive, and the present very 
critical state of his healtli has exaggerated sensitiveness into 
irritability. His wife is of a temperament })recisely suited to nurse 
him and wait on him ; if her sensations w^ere more delicate and 
acute she would not do half so well. They get on perfectly to- 
gether. The children — there are four of t])cm — are all fine 
chiltlren in ilieir way. Tliey have a young German lady as 
governess — a quiet, well -instructed, interesling girl, whom I 
took to at once, and, in my heart, liked bi'lter than any tiling 
else in the house. She also instiiicti\ely took to nn‘ Sh<‘ is 
very well treated for a governess, Imt wore the usual 
despondent look of her class. She told me she was home-sick, 
and she looked so. 

'I have received the parcel containing the cushion and all 
the etcetera, for which 1 thank you very imich. J siqipose I 
must begin with the group of flowers ; 1 don’t know how I shall 
manage it, but J shall try. 1 have a go(»d number of letters to 
answer — from Mr. Smith, from Mr. Williams, from Thornton 
Hunt, Lsetitia WheelwTight, Harriet Dyson— aiid so I must bid 
you good-bye for the present. Write U) me soon. Tln^ brief 
absence from home, though in some respects trying aiul jiainful 
in itself, has, I think, given me a litlle better tone of spinb All 
through this montli of February J liave Jiad a crushing time of it. 
I could not escape trom or rise above certain most moiinifid 
recollections — the last few' days, tiie sutfering >, the remembered 
words, most sorrowful to me, of those wiio, I 'aifh assures me, 
are now^ happy. At evening and bcd-lbne sueli thoughts would 
haunt mof bringing a weary heartache. Good-bye, dear Nell.— 
Yours faithfully, C. li.* 
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TO MISS ELLEN NDSSBY 

^Dear £llen> — My visit is again postponed. Sir James 
Shuttleworth, I am sorry to say, is most seriously ill. Two 
physicians are in attendance twice a day, and company and 
conversation, even with his own relatives, are prohibited as 
too exciting. Notwithstanding this, he has written two notes 
to me himself, claiming a promise that I will wait till he is 
better, and not allow any one else to introduce me '* as he 
says, “into the Oceanic life of London.'* Sincerely sorry as I 
was for him, I could not help smiling at this sentence. But 
I shall willingly promise. I know something of him, and like 
part, at least, of wliat I do know. I do not feel in the least 
tempted to change him for another. His sufferings are yery 
great. I trust and hope God will be pleased to spare his mind. 
I have just got a note informing me that he is something 
better; but, of course, he will vary. Lady Shuttleworth is 
much, much to be pitied loo ; his nights, it seems, are most 
distressing. — Good-bye, dear Nell. Write soon to C. B.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ % (xLOUOlSBTER TkBRACB, 

‘ Hyde Fare Gardenb, Jvme 3rd, 1850. 

‘Dear Ellen, — I came to London last Thursday. 1 am 
staying at Mrs. Smith’s, who has changed her residence, as 
the address will show'. A good deal of writing backwards 
and forwards, persuasion, etc., took ])lace before this step was 
resolved on; but at last I explained to Sir James that 1 had 
some little matters of business to transact, and that I should 
stay quietly at my publisher's. He has called twice, and Lady 
Shuttleworth once ; each of ^them alone. He is in a fearfully 
nervous state. To my great horror he talks of my going with 
them to Hampton Court, Windsor, etc. God knows how 1 shall 
get on. I perfectly dread it. 

' Here I feel very com'ibrtable. Mrs. Smith treats me with a 
serene, equable kindness which just suits me. Her «on is, as 
before, genial and kindly. I have seen very few persons, and 
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am not likely to see many, as the agreement was that I was to 
be very quiet We have been to the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, to the Opera, and the Zoological Garden^. The 
weather is splendid. 1 shall not stay longer than a fortnight 
in London. The feverishness and exhaustion beset me some- 
what, but not quite so badly as before, as indeed I have not yet 
been so much tried. I hope you will write soon and tell me 
how you are getting on. Give my regards to all. — Yours 
faithfully, C. B/ 

TO REV. P. BRONTfi ’ 

‘70 OLOUCKfirtBH Tcbraos, 

‘ Hyde Pauk Gaiidens, June 1850. 

' Dear Papa, — I was very glad to get your letter this morning, 
and^still more glad to learn that your health continues in some 
degree to improve. I fear you vrill feel the present weather 
somewhat debilitating, at least if it is as warm in Yorkshire as 
in London. I cannot help grudging these fine days on account 
of the roofing of the liouse. It is a great pity the workmen 
were not prepared to begin a week ago. 

'Since I wrote I have been to the Opera; to the Exhibition 
of the Royul Academy, where there were some fine paintings, 
especially a large one by Landseer of the Duke of Wellington on 
the field of Waterloo, and a grand, wonderful picture of Martin's 
from Campbell's poem of the " Last Man," showing the red 
sun fading out of tlie sky, and all the soil of the foreground 
made up of bones and skulls. The secretary of the Zoological 
Society also sent me an honorary ticket of admission to their 
gardens, which I wish you could see. There are animals from 
all parts of the world inclosed in great cages in the open air 
amongst trees and shrubs — lions, iiger.s, leopards, elepliants, 
numberless monkies, camels, five^^r six (‘auieleo])ards, a young 
hippopotamus with aiiEgyptiaTi for its kt;e])er; birds of all kinds — 
eagles, ostriches, a pair of gi*eat condors from tlic Andes, strange 
ducks and water-fowl which seem very happy and comfortable, 
and build their nests amongst the reeus and sedges of the lakes 
where tlfcy arc kept. Some of the American birds make in- 
expres^^jible noises. 
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' There are also all sorts of living snakes and lizards in eages^ 
some great Ceylon toads not much smaller than Flossy^ some 
large foreign rats nearly as large and fierce as little bull>dogs. 
The most ferocious and deadly-looking things in the place were 
these rats, a laughing hyena (which every now and then uttered 
a hideous peal of laughter such as a score of maniacs might 
produce) and a cobra di capello snake. I think this snake was 
the worst of all : it had the eyes and face of a fiend^ and darted 
out its barbed tongue sharply and incessantly. 

^ I am glad to hear that Tabby and Martha are pretty well. 
Remember me to them, and — Believe me, dear papa, your 
affectionate daughter, C. Bront^. 

^ I hope you don’t care for the notice in Sharpe s Magazine ; it 
does not disturb me in the legist. Mr. Smith says it is of" no 
consequence wJiatcver in a literary sense. Sharpe, the proprietor, 
was an apprentice of Mr. Smith’s father.* 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘7C Cloitcerter Terrace, 

‘Hyi^b Park Gardens, Jwif 2lgt, 1850. 

' Dear Ellen, — I am leaving London, if all be well, on 
Tuesday, and shall be very glad to come to you for a few 
days, if that arrangement still remains convenient to you. I 
intend to start at nine o’elock a.m. by the express train, which 
arrives in Leeds iliirty-five iiiiniites past two. I should then be 
at Batley about four in the afternoon. Would that suit? 

' My London visit has much surpassed my expectations this 
time ; I have siiftVued less and enjoyed more than before. 
Rather a trying termination yet remains to me. Mrs. Smith’s 
Youngest son is at school in Scotland, and George, her eldest, 
is going to fetch liim home for the vacation. The other evening 
he amioiniced his intention of taking one of his sisters with him, 
and proposed that Miss Bronte should go down to Edinburgh 
aiAl join them there, ai7d see that city and its suburbs. I 
concluded he was joking, laughed and declined ; however, it 
seems he was in earnest. I’he thing appearing to me perfectly 
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out of the question^ I still refused. Mrs. Smith did not favour 
It; you may easily fancy how she helped me to sustain my 
opposition^ but her worthy son only waxed more determined. 
His mother is master of the house, but he is master of his 
mother. This morning she came and entreated me to go. 
" George wished it so much *’ ; he had begged her to use her 
influence, etc., etc. Now I believe that George and I under- 
stand each other very well, and respect each other very sincerely. 
We both know the wide breach time has made between us; 
we do not embarrass each other, or very rarely ; my six or eight 
years of seniority, to say nothing of lack of all pretension to 
beauty, etc., are a perfect safeguard. I should not in the least 
fear to go with liim to China. I like to see him pleased, I 
greatly dwiike to ruffle and disappoint him, so he shall have his 
mind ,* and if all be well, 1 niean to join him in Edinburgh after 
I shall have spent a fe^v days with you. Mith his buoyant 
animal spirits and youthful vigour he will in/»ke severe demands 
on ray muscles and nerv(‘s, but I daresay 1 shall get through 
somehow', and then perha])s come back to rest a few days with 
you before I go home. With kind regards to all at Hrookroyd, 
your gues^ included, — I .am, dear Ellen, yours faitlifully, 

* C. Bhontk. 

^ Write by return of post.' 

TO MISS L.KTITIA MTIKKMVRK.IIT 

‘ JIawoici'h, Julff 18fi0. 

‘ dkar LyRTiTiA, — I promised to wTite to ytm when I 
should have returned home. Hetnrned home 1 am, but you 
may coneeiv<r that many, many matters solicit attention and 
demand arrangement in a house whieli has lately been turned 
topsy-turvy in the optnalion of^iinroolii.g. Drawers and cup- 
boards must wait a momcnit, howov<‘r, wliile I fiifil iny promise, 
though it is im])eratively necessary that this fulfilment should 
be achieved with brevity. 

' My stay in Scotland was short, afid what I saw was chfefly 
compri#bd in EkJinburgh and the neighbourhood, in Abbotsford 
and Melrose, for 1 was obliged to relinquish my first intention 
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of going from Glasgow to Oban and thence through a portion 
of the Highlands. But though the time was brief, and the 
view of* objects limited, I found such a charm of situation, 
association, and circumstances that I think the enjoyment ex- 
perienced in that little space equalled in degree and excelled 
in kind all which London yielded during a month's sojourn. 
Edinburgh compared to London is like a vivid page of history 
compared to a huge dull treatise on political economy; and as to 
Melrose and Abbotsford, the very names possess music and 
magic. 

' I am thankful to say that on my return home I found papa 
pretty well. Full often had I thought of him when I was far 
away ; and deeply sad as it is on many accounts to come back 
to this old house, yet I was glad to be with him once more.^ 

^ You were proposing, I remember, to go into the country; I 
trust you are there now and enjoying this fine day in some 
scene where the air will not be tainted, nor the sunshine 
dimmed, by London smoke. If your papa, mamma, or any of 
your sisters are within reach, give them my kindest remem- 
brances — if not, save such remembrances till you see them. — 
Believe me, my dear Ltctitia, yours hurriedly but faithfully, 

‘ C. Bronte.' 


TO REV. P. BRONTE 

‘ Amblkhipe, Auffust 15thf 1850. 

' Dear Papa, — I think I shall not come home till Thursday. 
If all be well 1 shall leave here on Monday and spend a day or 
two with Ellen Nussey. I have enjoyed my visit exceedingly. 
Sir J. K. Shiittlewortli has called several times and taken me 
out in his carriage. He seems very truly friendly ; but, I am 
sorry to say, he looks pale ai^d very much wasted. I greatly 
fear he will not live very long unless some change for the 
better soon Lakes place. Lady S. is ill too, and cannot go out, 
I have seen a good deal of Dr. Arnold’s family, and like them 
much. As to Miss Martiheau, 1 admire her and wonder at her 
more than I can say. Her powers of labour, of exercise, and 
social cheerfulness are beyond my comprehension. In spite of 
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the unceasing activity of her colossal intellect she enjoys robust 
health. She is a taller, larger, and more strongly made woman 
than I had imagined from that first interview with her.* She is 
very kind to me, though she must think I am a very insignificant 
person compared to herself. She has just been into the room 
to show me a chapter of her history w'hich she is now writing, 
relating to the Duke of Wellington's character and his pro- 
ceedings in the Peninsula. She wanted an opinion on it, and 
I was happy to be able to give a very approving one. She 
seems to understand and do him justice. 

'You must not direct any more letters here as they will not 
reach me after to-day. Hoping, dear jiapa, that you arc well, 
and with kind regards to Tabby and Martha, — I am, your 
affectionate daughter, C. BiioNTii.' 

TO W. S. WILLIAMS 

* Octohvr ISrjO. 

‘My dear Sir, — I have to thank you for the care and kind- 
ness with which you have assisted me throughout in correcting 
these Remains, 

' Whether, when they are published, they will a])pcar to others 
as they do to me, I cannot tell. 1 hope not. And indeed I sup- 
pose what to me is bitter pain will only tie soft pathos to tlie 
general public. 

' Miss Mart in can has several times lately asked me to go and 
see her ; and though this is a dreary season for travelling north- 
ward, 1 think if papa continues pretty well I shall go in a week 
or two. 1 feel to my deep sorrow, to my humiliation, that it is 
not in my power to bear the canker of constant solitude. I had 
calculated that when shut out from every enjoyment, from 
every stimulus but what couljJ be derived from intellectual 
exertion, my mind would rouse itself perforce. It is not so. 
Even intellect, even imagination, will not (Jis))cnsc with the ray 
of domestic cheerfulness, with the gentle spur of family discus- 
sion. Late in the evenings, and all thI*ough the nights, I fall into a 
conditfbn of mind which turns entirely to the past — to memory ; 
and^nernory is both sad and relentless. This will never do, and 
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will produce no good. I tell you this that you may check false 
anticipations. You cannot help me, and must not trouble your- 
self in any shape to syrn])athise with me. It is my cup, and I 
must drink it, as others drink theirs. — Yours sincerely, 

‘C. BrontS.’ 

Among Miss Bronte’s papers I find the following letter 
to Miss Martineaii, written with a not unnatural resentment 
after the publication of a severe critique of Shirley, 

TO MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

* My dear Miss Martineau, — I think I best show my sense 
of the tone and feeling of your last, by immediate comjdiance 
with the wish you express that I should send your letter. Pin- 
close it, and have marked with red ink the passage which struck 
me dumb. All tlie rest is fair, right, worthy of you, but I 
protest against this passage ; and were I brought up before the 
bar of all the critics in England, to such a charge I should re- 
spond, '^Not guilty.’* 

^ I know what Jove is as I understand it ; and if man or woman 
should he ashamed of feeling such love, then is there nothing 
right, noble, faithful, truthful, unselfish in this earth, as I com- 
prehend rectitude, nobleness, fidelity, truth, and disinterested- 
ness. — Yours sincerely, C, B. 

‘ To differ from you gives me keen pain.’ 

TO JAMES TAYLOR, Counhill 

* November Gth ^ 1850. 

'My dear Sir, — Mrs. Arnold seemed an amiable, and must 
oiice hai'e been a very pretty,, woman ; her daughter I liked 
much. There was present also a son of Chevalier Bunsen, with 
his wife, or rather bride. 1 had not then read Dr. Arnold’s Life — 
otherwise, the visit would have interested me even more than it 
actually did, 

' Mr. Williams told me (if I mistake not) that you had re- 
cently visited the Lake Country. I trust you enjoyed your 
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excursion^ and that our English Lakes did not suffer too much 
by comparison in your memory with the Scottish Lochs, — I am, 
my dear sir, yours sincerely, C. BuouTk.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘Amwlksipk, D€cniil)(r 1850, 

'Dear Ellen, — I have managed to get off going to Sir J. 
K. Shuttle worth’s by a promise to come some other time. I 
thought I really should like to spend two or three days with 
you before going home ; tlierefore, if it is not inconvenient fo»* 
you, I will come on Monday and stay till Thursday. I sliall be 
at Bradford (n.v.) at ten minutes past two, Monday afternoon, 
and can take a cab at the station forward to Birstall. 1 have 
truly enjoyed my visit. I have seen a good many people, and 
all Mhve been so marvellously kind ; not the least so the family 
of Dr. Arnold. Miss Martiiieau 1 relish inexpressibly. Sir 
James has been almost every day to take me a drive. I begin 
to admit in my own mind that he is sincendy benignant to me. 
I grieve to say he looks to me as if wasting away. Lady 
Shuttlew'orth is ill. She cannot go out, and I have not seen her. 
Till we meet, good-bye. C. Buonte.’ 

It w'as during this visit to Ambleside that Cluirlotte 
Bronte and Matthew .^Vrnold met. 

‘At seven,’ writes Mr. Arnold from Fox How (December 
21, 1850), ‘came ^Miss Martinea\i and Miss Brontii (Jane 
riyre); talked to Miss Martineau (who blasphemes fright- 
fully) about the prospects of the Church of England, and, 
wretched man that I am, [jromiseil to go and see her cow- 
keeping miracles^ to-morrow — I, who hardly know a cow 
from a sheep. I talked to Miss Bronte (past thirty and 
plain, with expro.s^i^e grey eye?, though) of her curates, of 
French novels, and her education in a school at Brussids, 
and sent the lions roaring to their dens at half-past nine, 
and came to talk to you.’^ * 

* Some experimentR on a farm of two acres. 

* Letters of Matthew Arnold, collected and aiTangt cl by (Jeorge AV. E. HuBSell, 
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By the light of this ‘impression,’ it is not a little interest* 
ing to see what Miss Bronte, ‘ past thirty and plain,’ thought 
of Mn» Matthew Arnold ! 

TO JAMES TAYLOR, Cornhill 

* January 16th, 1851. 

^My dear Sir, — I fancy the imperfect way in which last 
note was expressed must have led you into an error, and that 
you must have applied to Mrs. Arnold the remarks I intended 
for Miss Martineau. I remember whilst writing about ^^my 
hostess ” I was sensible to some obscurity in the term ; permit 
me now to explain that it referred to Miss Martineau. 

^Mrs. Arnold is, indeed, as I judge from my own observations 
no less than from the unanimous testimony of all who really 
know her, a good and amiable woman, but the intellectual is 
not her forte, and she has no pretensions to power or com- 
pleteness of character. The same remark, I think, applies to 
her daughters. You admire in them the kindliest feeling 
towards each other and their fellow-creatures, and they offer in 
their home circle a beautiful example of family unity, and of 
that refinement which is sure to spring thence ; bvt when the 
conversation turns on literature or any subject that offers a test 
for the intellect, you usually felt that their opinions were rather 
imitative than original, rather sentimental than sound. Those 
who have only seen Mrs, Arnold once will necessarily, I think, 
judge of her unfavourably ; her manner on introduction disap- 
pointed me sensibly, as lacking that genuineness and simplicity 
one seemed to have a riglit to expect in the chosen life-com- 
panion of Dr. Arnold. On my remarking as much to Mrs, 
Gaskell and Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, I was told for my consola- 
tion it was a ^^conventional manner,*' but that it vanished on 
closer acquaintance ; fortunately this last assurance proved true. 
It is observable that Matthew Araold, the eldest son, and the 
author of the volume of poems to which you allude, inherits his 
mother's defect. Striking and prepossessing in appearance, 
his manner displeases from its seeming foppeiy. C own it 
caused me at first to regard him with regretful surprise; the 
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shade of Dr. Arnold seemed to me to frown on his young repre- 
sentative. I was told, however, that “ Mr. Arnold improved upon 
acquaintance.*’ So it was: ere long a real modesty appeared 
under his assumed conceit, and some genuine intellectual aspira- 
tions, as well as high educational acquirements, displaced super- 
ficial affectations. I was given to understand that his tlicological 
opinions were very vague and unsettled, and indeed he betrayed 
as much in the course of conversation. Most unfortunate for 
him, doubtless, has been the untimely loss of his father. 

'My visit to Westmoreland has certainly done me good. 
Physically, I was not ill before I went there, but my mind 
had undergone some painful laceration. In tlie course of looking 
over my sister’s papem, mementos, and in('moranda, that would 
have been nothing to others, conveyed for me so keen a sting. 
New at hand there was no means of lightening or effacing the 
sad impression by refreshing social intercourse ; from my father, 
of course, my sole care was to conceal it — age demanding the 
same forbearance as infancy in the communication of grief. 
Continuous solitude grew more tlian I could bear, and, to speak 
truth, I was glad of a change. Yon will say that we ought to 
have powq^’ in oiii*selves either to bear circumstances or to bend 
them. True, we should do our best to this end, but sometimes 
our best is unavailing. However, I am better now, and most 
thankful for the respite, 

'The interest you so kindly express in ray sister’s works 
touches me home. I’hank you for it, especially as 1 do not 
believe you 'would speak otherwise than sincercl 3 \ Ihe only 
notices that I have seen of the new edition of IVuthning Hev^hts 
were those in the Ejcomincr, the Jjeader, and the Athenwum, 
That in the Athenanivi somehow ga\c me jileasure : it is quiet 
but respectful — so I thought, at least. 

'You asked whether Miss Mffrtineau made me a convert to 
mesmerism? Scarcely; yet I heard miracles of its efficacy and 
could hardly discredit the whole of what w;is told me. 1 even 
underwent a personal experiment ; artd tlioii^h the result was 
not absoiutely clear, it was inferred that in time I should prove 
an excellent subject. 
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^The question of mesmerism will be discussed with little 
reserve, I believe, in a forthcoming work of Miss Martineau's, 
and I have some painful anticipations of the manner in which 
other subjects, offering less legitimate gi’ound for speculation, 
will be handled. 

^You mention the Lender^ what do you think of it? I have 
been asked to contribute ; ])iit though I respect the spirit of 
fairness and courtesy in which it is on the whole conducted, its 
principles on some points are such that 1 have hitherto shrunk 
from the thought of seeing name in its columns. 

^Thanking you for your good wishes, — I am, my dear sir, 
yours sincerely, C. Bronte.* 

TO MISS LiETITlA WHEELWRIGHT 

‘HAwnitTir, January 1861. 

'Dear LiiiiTiTiA, — A spare moment must and shall be made 
for you, no matter Jiow many letters I have to write (and just 
now tliere is an influx). In reply to your kind inquiries. I have 
to say that my stay in London and excursion to Scotland did 
me good — much good at the time ; but my health was again 
somewhat sharply tried at the close of autumn, and I lost in 
some days of indisposition the additional flesh and strength 
I had previously gained. This resulted from the painful task 
of looking over letters and papers belonging to my sisters. 
Many little mementos and memoranda conspired to make an 
impression inexpressibly sad, w’hich solitude deepened and fos- 
tered till I grew ill. A brief trip to Westmoreland has, how- 
ever, I am tliankful to say, revived me again, and the circum- 
stance of papa being just now in good health and spirits gives 
me many causes for gratitude. When we have but one precious 
thing left we think much of j^t. 

^ 1 h.ave been staying a short time Avith Miss Martineau. As 
you may imagine, the visit proved one of no common interest. 
She is certainly a woman of wxmderful endow^raents, botli in- 
tellectual and physical, and though 1 share few of her opinions, 
and regard her as fallible on certain points of judgme&t, I must 
still accord her my sincerest esteem. The manner in*^ which 
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she combines the highest mental culture with the nicest dis- 
charge of feminine duties filled me with admiration^ w’hile her 
affectionate kindness earned my gratitudfe. 

^ Your description of the magician Paxton’s crystal palace is 
quite graphic. W hetlier I shall see it or not I don't know, 
London will be so dreadfully crowded and busy this season, I 
feel a dread of going there. 

^Compelled to break off, I have only time to offer my kindest 
remembrances to your whole circle, and my love to yourself. — 
Yours ever, C. Bronte.' 


TO REV. P. BRONTE 

‘112 C5Loi,t'tH'rfc.u Ti IfyuK Pahs, 

‘Ia>ni)on, Jum VitU, ISM. 

^Dear Papa, — I wTite a line in haste to tell you that I find 
they will not let me leave London till next 'i'liesday ; and as I 
have jiromised to spend a day <u* two with Mrs. (haskell on iiiy 
way home, it will jM'oha])!^' be Friday or Saturday in iio\l \ve(*k 
before I return to Haworth. Marllia Mill thus Iiave a feM’ days 
more time, and must not hurry or overwork herself. Yesterday 
I saw Cardinal \Vis(‘man and heard him sjxsak. It Mas at a 
meeting for the Roman Catholic Soeioty of Si. \'^ineenl de Paul ; 
the Cardinal presided. He is a hig portly man something of 
the shape of Mr. .Morgan ; he h.is not inrrely a donhie hut a 
treble and ([iiadriiple chin ; he has a \ery large month M'ith oily 
lips, and looks as if he Mould relish a good dinner Mith a bottle 
of wine after it. He came sM'iniming into the room smiling, 
simpering, and bowing like a fat (dd lady, and sat doMO very 
demure in liis chair and looked I In* jiieture of a sleek hyj)o(Tite. 
He was dressed in black like a bishop or dt an m plain clothes, 
but M’oie scarlet gloves and a brilliant scsirlet Maistco,it. A bevy 
of inferior jiriests snrroundtM !i/?n, many of them \ery dark- 
looking and sinister men. 'i'he ( animal sj>oke in a smooth 
Manning manner, just like a canting Methodisr jua aehcr. 'I'he 
audience seemed to look up to him aS‘»to a god. A sjiirit of the 
hottest 7^al pervaded the whole meeting. I was told afterwards 
that except myself and the person who accompanied me there 
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was not a single Protestant present. All the speeches tumed on 
the necessity of straining every nerve to make converts to 
poper3r. It is in such a scene that one feels what the Catholics 
are doing. Most persevering and enthusiastic are they in their 
work ! Let Protestants look to it. It cheered me much to 
hear that you continue pretty well. Take every care of yourself. 
Remember me kindly to Tabby and Martha, also to Mr. Nicholls, 
and — Believe me, dear papa, your affectionate daughter, 

^C. Bronte.' 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

'June mh, 1851. 

'Dear Ellen, — I shall have to stay in London a few days 
longer than I intended. Sir J. K. Shuttleworth has found»out 
that I am here. I have some trouble in warding off his wish 
that I should go directly to his house and take up my quarters 
there, but Mrs. Smith helped me, and I got off with promising 
to spend a day. I am engaged to spend a day or two with 
Mrs. Gaskell on my way home, and could not put her off, as she 
is going away for a portion of the summer. Lady Shuttleworth 
looks very delicate. Papa is now very desirous I should come 
home ; and when I have as quickly as possible paid my debts 
of engagements, home I must go. Next Tuesday I go to 
Manchester fur two da^ s. C. Bronte.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ 112 Gloucester Terrace, 
‘Hyde Park, June 1851. 

'Dear Ellen, — I cannot now leave London till Friday. 
To-morrow is Mr. Sjnith’s only holiday. Mr. Taylor’s departure 
leaves him loaded with work, i More than once since I came he 
has been kept in the city till three in the morning. He wants 
to take us all to Richmond, and I promised last week I would 
stay and go with him, lijs mother, and sisters. I go to Mrs. 
Gabkell’s on Friday, — Believe me, yours faithfully, i 

‘C. Bronte.’ 
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TO REV. P. BRONTE, Haworth, Yorks 

‘112 Gloucj5ster Tkrracb, June 1851 . 

*Dear Papa, — I have not yet been able to get away from 
London, but if all be well I shall go to-morrow, stay two days^ 
with Ml'S. Gaskell at Manchester, and return home on Monday 
30th rmhont fail. During this last week or ten days 1 have 
seen many tilings, some of them very interesting, mid have also 
been in much better health than I was during the fir>t fortnight 
of my stay in London. Sir James and Lady Shuttleworth liave 
really been very kind, and most scrupulously attentive. They 
desire their regards to you, and send all manner of civil 
messages. The Marquis of VV'estminster and the Earl of 
Ellesmere each sent me an order to see their private collection 
of pictures, which I enjoyed very iiuich. Mr. Rogers, the 
liatriarch-poet, now eighty-seven years old, invited me to 
breakfast with him. His breakfasts, you must understand, are 
celebrated throughout Europe for tlieir peculiar re/iiKunenl and 
taste. lie never admits at that meal more tlian four jicrsons to 
his table; himself and tliree guests. I'lu* morning I w.us there I 
met Lord Glenelg and Mrs. Davenport, a n‘lation of Lady 
Shuttleworfh's, and a very beautiful and fashionable woman, 
'Fhe visit w\as very interesting; I was glad that 1 had paid it 
after it was over. An attention that pleased and surprised me 
more I think than any other was the cireumslanee of Sir David 
Brew'ster, wdio is one of the first scienlific men of liis day, 
coming to lake me over the Crystal Ralaee and pointing out 
and explaining the most remarkable curiosities. You wdll know, 
dear papa, that I do not mention those thing>> to boast of them, 
but merely because I think they will give you pleasure. 
Nobody, I find, thinks the worse of me for avoiding jjublicity 
and declining to go to large parti<|«, and I'verybody seems truly 
courteous and respectful, a mode of behaviour which makes me 
grateful, as it ought to do. Ciood-bye till Monday. Give my 
l>est regards to Mr. Nicholls, Tabby, and Martha, and — lielieve 
me your aifectionate daughter, C. BiioNTt:,’ 
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THE REV. ARTHUR BELL NICHOLLS 

Without the kindly assistance of Mr. Arthur Bell Nicholls, 
this book could not have been written, and I might therefore 
be supposed to guide iny pen with appalling discretion in 
treating of the married life of Charlotte Bronte. Therf are, 
however, no painful secrets to reveal, no skeletons to lay bare. 
Mr. Nicholls’s story is a very simple one; and that it is entirely 
creditable to him, there is abundant evidence. Amid the full 
discussion to which the lives of the Brontes have necessarily 
been subjected through their ever-continuous fame, it was 
perhaps inevitable that a contrary opinion should gain 
ground. Many of Mr. Nicholls’s relatives in his own country 
have frequently siglied over the perverted statements 
which have obtained currency. ‘It is cruel that your 
uncle Arthur, the best of men, as we know, should be thus 
treated,’ was the comment of Mr. Nicholls’s brother to his 
daughter after reading an unfriendly article concerning 
Charlotte’s husband. Yet it was not unnatural that such 
an estimate should get abroad; and I may frankly admit 
that until I met Mr. Nicholls I believed that Charlotte 
Bronte’s marriage had bee; an unhappy one — an opinion 
gathered partly from Mrs. Gaskell, partly from current 
tradition in Yorkshire. Mrs. Gaskell, in fact, did not like 
Mr. Nicholls, and thero«were those with whom she came in 
contact while writing Miss Bronte’s Life who were*eager to 
fan that feeling in the usually kindly biographer.* Mr. 
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Nicholls himself did not work, in the direction of concilia- 
tion, He was, as we shall see, a Scotchman, and Scottish 
taciturnity brought to bear upon the genial and* jovial 
Yorkshire folk did not make for friendliness. Further, he 
would not let Mrs. Gaskell ‘edit’ and change The Professor* 
and here also he did wisely and well. He hated publicity, 
and above all things viewed the attempt to pierce the veil of 
his married life with almost morbid detestation. Wlio shall 
say that he was not right, and that his retirement for more 
than forty years from the whole region of controversy has 
not abundantly justified itself? One at least of Miss Hronte's 
friends has been known in oiir day to complain bitterly of 
all the trouble to which she has been subjected by the ill- 
confi(lei:ed zeal of Bronte enthusiasts. Mr. Nicholls has 
escaped all this by a judicious silence. Now that forty years 
and more have passed since his wife’s death, it cannot be 
inopportune to tell the public all that they can fairly ask to 
know. 

Mr. Nicholls was born in C’o. Antrim in 1817, but of 
Scottish j^arenls on both sides, lie was h‘ft rtt the age of 
seven to tlie charge of an uncle — ilie Hev. Alan Bell — 
who was headmaster of the Boyai Sehool at Banagber, in 
King’s Co. Mr. Nieliolls afterwards entered 'J’rinity (’ollege, 
Dublin, and it was tlience that he went to Haworth, bis 
first curacy. He succeeded a fellow c(jiinlryman, iVIr. Peter 
Augustus Smith, in 1844-. 14ie first impression wo have of 
the new curate in Cliarlottc’s letters is scarcely more favour- 
able than that of his predecessors. 

TO MISS ELJ.3IN NtJSSEY 

‘ ()rt(ih€r J8l‘l. 

*Dfar Ellen, — We are gelling on here the same as usual, 
only that Branwell has been more tlftoi onlinarily troublesome 
and annoying of late ; he leads papa a wretched life. Mr. 
Nicholls is returned just the same. I cannot for my life sec 
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those interesting germs of goodness in him you discovered ; 
narrowness of mind always strikes me chiefly. I fear he Is 
indebted to your imagination for his hidden treasure. — ^YourSi 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

'JvZyWth,im. 

^ Dear Ellen, — Who gravely asked you whether Miss Bronte 
was not going to be married to her papa’s curate ? I scarcely 
need say that never was rumour more unfounded. A cold far- 
away sort of civility are the only terms on which I have ever 
been with Mr. Nicliolls. I could by no means think of mention- 
ing such a rumour to iiim even as a joke. It would make me 
the laughing-stock of himself and bis fellow curates for h^f a 
year to come. They regard me as an old maid, and I regard 
them, one and all, as highl}" uninteresting, narrow, and un- 
attractive specimens of the coarser sex. 

^ Write to me again soon, whether you have anything 
particular to say or not. Give my sincere love to your 
mother and sisters. C. Bront£.' 


TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

' Novernher 17th, 1846 . 

'Dear Ellen, — I will just write a brief despatch to say that 
I received yours and that I was very glad to get it. I do not 
know when you have been so long without writing to me before. 
I had begun to imagine you were gone to your brother Joshua’s. 

' Papa continues to do veiy well. He read prayers twice in 
the church last Sunday. Next Sunday he will have to take the 
whole duty of the three services himself, as Mr. Nicholls is in 
Ireland. Remember me to ^our mother and sisters. Write as 
soon as you possibly can after you get to Oundle. Good luck 
go with you. C. BrontI^.' 

Tliat Scotch reticence held sway, and told against Mr. 
Nicholls for many a day to come. 
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; ANiff HiR CJB(£|S 
to MISg mSN NOSSKY 

^ Dsar Si<ubNj^ 1 have been expecting you^lo wstte totne ; hut 
as you don't do it^ and as^ moreover^ you may possibly think it is 
my turn, and not yours, though on that point I am far from deiA*, 
1 shall just send you one of my scrubby notes for the express 
purpose of eliciting a reply, Anne was very much pleased with 
your letter ; I presume die has answered it before now, 1 would 
&in hope that her health is a little stronger than it was, and 
her spirits a little better, but she leads much too sedeutaiy a 
life, and is continually sitting stooping either over a book or over 
her desk. It is with difficulty we can prevail upon her to take 
a walk or induce her to converse, I look forward to next 
summer with the confident intention that she shall, if passible, 
malce at least a brief sojourn at tlie sea-sidc. 

' I am sorry I inoculated you with fears about the east wind ; I 
did not feel the last blast so severely tis 1 have often done. My 
sympadiies were much awakened by the touching anecdote. 
Did you salute your boy-incssenger with a box on the ear 
the next time he came across you? I think 1 should have 
been str^gly tempted to have done as much. Mr. Nicholls 
is not yet returned, I am sorry to say that many of the 
parishioners express a desire that he slioiikl not trouble himself to 
recross the Channel. This is not the feeling th.at ought to exist 
between shepherd and flock. It is not such as is prevalent at 
Birstall. It is not such as poor Mr. Weightman excited. 

^ Give my best love to all of them, and — Believe me, yours 
faithfully, C. BaoNTil/ 

The next glimpse is more kindly. 

TO MISS ELLExV NCSSEY 

* Dear Ellen, — I cannot but be conoerned to hear of your 
mother's illness ; write again .soon, if it be but a line, to tell me 
how she gets on. This shadow will,* I trust and believe, be but 
a passing one, but it is a foretaste and warning of what must come 
one day. Let it prepare your mind, dear Ellen, for that great 
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trial which, if you live, it musl in the course of a few years be 
your lot to undergo. That cutting asunder of the ties of nature 
is the ^ain we most dread and which we are most certain to 
experience. Lewes^s letter made me laugh ; I cannot respect 
him more for it. Sir J. K. Shuttleworth's letter did not make 
me laugh ; he has written again since. I have received to-day 
a note from Miss Alexander, daughter, she says, of Dr. Alex- 
ander. Do you know anything of her } Mary Taylor seems 
in good health and spirits, and in the way of doing well. I shall 
feel anxious to hear again soon. C. B. 

' P.S. — Mr. Nicholls has finished reading Shirley ; he is de- 
lighted with it. John Brown’s wife seriously thought he had 
gone wrong in the head as she heard him giving vent to roars 
of laughter as he sat alone, clapping his hands and stamping on 
the floor. He would read .all the scenes about the curates 
aloud to Papa. He triumphed in his own character.^ What Mr, 
Grant will say is another thing. No matter.' 

TO MISS ELLEN NIJSSEY 

‘Haworth, 1851. 

*Dkar Nell, — I hope you have taken no cold _rom your 
wretched journey home ; you see you should have taken my 
advice and stayed till Saturday. Didn’t I tell you I had a 
‘^presentiment ” it would be better for you to do so? 

^ Mr. Nicholls is tho, ]Mr. IVlacartlioy of Here is the reference which 

not unnaturally gratified him : — ‘PoihapB I ought to remark that, on the prema- 
ture and sudden vanishing of Mr. Malone from tho stage of Briai field parish . . . 
there came as his successor, another Irish curate, Mr, Macarthey. I am happy 
to bo able to inform you, laitk tnith, that this gentleman did as much credit to 
his country as Malone had done it discredit; he jiroved himself as docent, 
deoorous, and conscientious, as Peter wa.s rampant, boisterous, and — (this last 
epithet I choose to suppress, because it would let tho cat out of the bag). He 
laboured faithfully in tho parish; tlu schools, both Sunday and day-schools, 
flourished under liis sway like green bay-trees. Being human, of course ho had 
bis faults ; these, however, were proper, steady -going, clerical faults : the circum- 
stance of finding liitnsclf invited to tea with a dis.seuter would unhinge him for a 
week ; the spectacle of a Quaker wearing his hat in tho church, tho thought of on 
unbaptized fellow -creature being interred with Christian rites — these things could 
make strange havoc in Mr. Macarthey 's physical and mental economy; otherwise 
he was sane and rational, diligent and charitable.* — Skirlei/, chap, xxzvii. 
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'I am glad you found your mother pretty well. Is she 
disposed to excuse the wretched petrified condition of the 
bilberry preserve, in^onsideration of the intent of the ^onor ? 
It seems they had high company while you were away. You 
see what you lose by coming to Haworth. No events here 
since your departure except a long letter from Miss Martineau. 
(She did not write the article on Woman " in the Westminster; 
by the way, it is the production of a man, and one of the first 
philosophers and political economists and metaphysicians of 
the day.^) Item, the departure of Mr. Nicholls for Ireland, and 
his inviting himself on the eve thereof to come and take a 
farewell tea; good, mild, uncontentious. Item, a note from 
the stiff-like chap who called about the epitaph for his cousin. 

I inclose this — a finer gem in its way it would be difficult to 
confeive. You need not, however, be at the trouble of returning 
it. How are they at Hunsworth yet? It is no use saying 
whether I am solitary or not ; I drive on very well, and i)apa 
continues pretty well. — Yours faithfully, C. Bhonte.’ 

I print the next letter here because, although it contains 
no reference to Mr. Nicholls, it has a bearing upon the 
letter following it. Dr. Wheelwright shared Mr. Bronte’s 
infirmity of defective eyesight. 

TO M18S L/ETJTIA WHKKLWIUGHT 

‘ IIawoktii, Ajtril 1852. 

^ Dear L^etitia, — Y our last letter gave me much concern. 1 
had hoped you w'ere long ere this restored to your usual health, 
and it both pained and surpris(*d me to hear tliat you still suffer 
so much from debility. I cannot help thinking your constitu- 
tion is naturally sound and healthy. Can it be the air of 
London which disagrees with you? For myself, I struggled 
through the winter and the early part of s[)ring often with 
great difficulty. My friend stayed with me a few days in the 
early part of January — she could noV be spared longer. I was 

1 Julm^tuart Mill, who, however, attribute*! tlic autliorflluji of this article to 
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excessively grotesque. There is a well-meaning but utterly 
inactive clergyman at Filey, and Methodists flourish. 

capnot help enjoying Mr. Butterfield's defeat; and yet in 
one sense this is a bad state of things, calculated tb make 
forking people both discontented and insubordinate. Give my 
kind regards, dear papa, to Mr. Nicholls, Tabby, and Martha. 
Charge Martha to beware of draughts, and to get such help in 
her cleaning as she shall need, I hope you will continue 
well. — Believe me, your affectionate daughter, C. Bronte.* 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

‘ Dtcmher 1862. 

' Dear Ellen, — I return the note, which is highly character- 
istic, and not, 1 fear, of good omen for the comfort of your vigit. 
There must be something wrong in herself as w ell as in her 
servants. I inclose another note which, taken in conjunction 
with the incident immediately preceding it, and with a long 
series of indications whose meaning I scarce ventured hitherto 
to interpret to myself, much less hint to any other, has left o^ 
my mind a feeling of deep concern. This note you will swre' is 
from Mr. Nicholls, 

'I know not whether you have ever observed’him specially 
when staying here. Your perception is generally quick enough 
— ioo quick, 1 have sometimes thought ; yet as you never said 
anything, I restrained my owm dim misgivings, wdiich could not 
claim the sure guide of vision. What pa})a has seen or guessed 
I will not inquire, though 1 may conjecture. He has minutely 
noticed all Mr. Nicholls’s low' spirits, all his threats of expatria- 
tion, all his sym])tonis of imj)aircd health — noticed them with 
little sympathy and much indirect sarcasm. On Monday even- 
ing Mr. Nicholls was here to tea. I vaguely felt without clearly 
seeing, as without seeing I have Celt for some time, the mean- 
ing of his constant looks, and strange, feverish restraint. After 
tea I withdrew to the dining-room as usual. As usual, Mr. 
Nicholls sat with papa till between eight and nine o'clock; I 
then heard him open the parlour door as if going. I exp^jcted 
the clash of the frontdoor. He stopjjed in the passage he 
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tapped ; like lightning it flashed on me what was coming. He 
entered ; he stood before me. What his words were you can 
guess ; his manner you can hardly realise^ nor can 1 fojget it. 
Shaking*from head to foot, looking deadly pale, speaking low, 
vehemently, yet with difficulty, he made me for the first time 
feel what it costs a man to declare affection where he doubts 
response. 

^The spectacle of one ordinarily so staliie-like thus trembling, 
stirred, and overcome, gave me a kind of strange shock. He 
spoke of sufferings he had borne for months, of sufferings he 
^^ould endure no longer, and craved leave for some hope. I 
could only entreat him to leave me then and promise a reply 
on the morrow. I asked him if he had spoken to })ai)a. He 
said he dared not, I think I half led, half put him out of the 
rooiff. When he was gone 1 immediately wx‘nt to jwipa, and told 
him what had taken jdace. Agitation and anger disj)r()portionate 
to the occasion ensued; if J had loved Mr. Nicholls, and had 
heard sAch epithets applied to him as were used, it would have 
transported me past my patience; as it was, my blood . boiled 
with a sense of injustice. But papa worked himself into a state 
not to be trifled with : the veins on his temjdes started up like 
whip-cordf and his eyes became suddenly bloodshot. 1 made 
haste to promise that Mr. Nicholls should on the morrow have 
a distinct refusal. 

* I wrote yesterday and got this note. There is no need to 
add to tin's statement any cumnicut. Papa’s vehement anti- 
pathy to the bare thought of any one thinking of me as a wife, 
and Mr. Nicholls’s distress, both give me iiain. Attaeliment to 
Mr. Nicholls you are aware 1 never entertained, but the poig- 
nant pity insi)ired by his state on Monday evening, by the 
hurried revelation of his sufferings for many months, is some- 
thing galling and irksome. Thai he eared something for me, 
and vi'anted me to care lor him, 1 have long suspected, but I 
did not know the degree or strength of his ftelings. Dear 
Nell, good-bye. — Yours faithfully, * C. Buontk. 

^1 lui^e letters from Sir J. K. Shuttleworlli and Miss Mar- 
tineau^ but I caimot talk of tiiem now.’ 
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With this letter we see the tragedy beginmng. Mr. 
Bronte, with his daughter’s fame ringing in his ears, thought 
she shpuld do better than marry a curate with a hundred 
pounds per annum. For once, and for the only tinm in his 
Mfe there is reason to believe, his passions were thoroughly 
aroused. It is to the honour of Mr. Nicholls, and says mucli 
for his magnanimity, that he has always maintained that Mr. 
Bronte was perfectly j iistified in the attitude he adopted. His 
present feeling for Mr. Bronte is one of unbounded respect 
and reverence, and the occasional unfriendly references 
to his father-in-law have pained him perhaps even more 
than when he has been himself the victim. 

‘Attachment to Mr. Nicholls you are aware I never enter- 
tained.’ A good deal has been made of this and other casual 
references of Charlotte Bronte to her slight affection for 
her future husband. Martha Brown, the servant, used in 
her latter days to say that Charlotte would come illto the 
kitchen and ask lier if it was right to marry a man one did 
not entirely love — and Martha Brown’s esteem for Mr. 
Nicliolls was very great. But it is possible to make^too much 
of all this. It is a commonplace of psychology to say that 
a woman’s love is of slow growth. It is quite certain that 
Charlotte Bronte suffered much during this period of aliena- 
tion and separation ; that slie alone secured Mr. Nicholls’s 
return to Haworth, after his tcnqiorary estrangement from 
Mr. Bronte ; and finally, that the months of her married life, 
prior to her last illness, were tlie happiest she was destined 
to know\ 

TO MISS ELLEN NUSSEY 

^ ‘ Hawortu, December ISth^ 1852. 

‘Dear Nell, — You may well ask, how is it? for I am sure 
I don’t know. This business would seem to me like a dream, 
did not my reason tell me it has long been brewing. It puzzles 
me to comprehend how and whence comes this turbui^nce of 
feeling. 
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You ask how papa demeans himself to Mr* Nicholls* I only 
wish you were here to see papa in his present mood : you would 
know something of him. He just treats him with a hardness 
not to be bent, and a contempt not to be propitiated. The two 
have had no interview as yet; all has been done by letter. 
Papa wrote, I must say, a most cruel note to Mr. Nicholls on 
Wednesday. In his state of mind and health (for the jx)or 
man is horrifying his landlady, Martha's mother, by entirely 
rejecting his meals) I felt that the blow must be parried, and 
I thought it right to accompany the pitiless despatch by a line 
*to the effect that, while Mr. Nicholls must never expect me to 
reciprocate the feeling he had expressed, yet, at the same time, 

I wished to disclaim participation in sentiments calculated to 
give him pain ; and I exhorted him to maintain his courage and 
spifits. On receiving the two letters, he set off from home. 
Yesterday came the inclosed brief epistle. 

'You must understand that a good share of pa})a's anger 
arises ffcm the idea, not altogether groundless, that Mr. Nicholls 
has behaved with disingenuousiiess in so long conceal ing*his aim. 

I am afraid also that papa thinks a little too much about his 
want of money ; he says the match would be a degradalion, that 
I should^ be throwing myself away, that he expects me, if I 
marry at all, to do very differently ; in short, his manner of 
viewing the subject is on the wliole far froni being one in 
which I can sympathise. My own objec tions arise from a st^nsc 
of incongruity and uncongeniahty in feelings, tastes, i)rinci])les. 

'How are you getting on, dear Nell, and how are all at 
Brookroyd ? Remember me kindly to everybody.— Yours, wish- 
ing devoutly that pa])a would resume his trancpiilhty, and Mr. 
Nfcholls his beef and pudding, ^ * BuoN’ik. 

' I am glad to say that the incipient intlammation in papa’s 
eye is disappearing.’ 

TO MlbS ELLEN NUSSEY 

t ‘ Januuri/ S/wZ, 1853. 

ip pjp Nell,— 1 thought of you on New Year’s night, and 
hope* you got well over your fonnidiible tea-making. I trust 
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that Tuesday and Wednesday will also pass pleasantly, I am 
busy too in my little way preparing to go to London this week^ 
a matter which necessitates some little application to the needle. 

I find it is quite necessary I should go to superintend the press^ 
as. Mr. Smith seems quite determined not to let the printing 
get on till I come. I have actually only received three proof- 
sheets since I was at Brookroyd. Papa wants me to go too, to 
be out of the way, I suppose ; but I am sorry for one other person 
whom nobody pities but me. Martha is bitter against him; 
John Brown says “he should like to shoot him.*' They don't 
understand the nature of his feelings, but I see now what they * 
are. He is one of those who attach themselves to very few, 
whose sensations are close and deep, like an underground stream, 
running strong, but in a narrow channel. He continues rest- 
less and ill ; he carefully performs the occasional duty, but (Joes 
not come near the church, procuring a substitute every Sunday. 
A few days since he wrote to papa requesting permission to 
withdraw his resignation. Papa answered that he shotod only 
do so oa condition of giving his written promise never again to 
broach the obnoxious subject either to him or to me. This he 
has evaded doing, so the matter remains unsettled. I, /eel per- 
suaded the termination will be his departure for Australia. 
Dear Nell, without loving him, I don’t like to think of him 
suffering in solitude, and wish him anywhere so that he were 
happier. He and papa have never met or spoken yet. I am 
very glad to learn that your mother is pretty well, and also that 
the piece of challenged work is progressing. I hope you will 
not be called away to Norfolk before I come home : I should 
like you to j)ay a visit to Haworth first. Write again soon. — 
Yours faithfully, . C. Bronte.’ 


TO MISS ELT.EN NUSSEY 

* March 1853. 

* Dear Ellen, — We had the parsons to supper as well as to 
tea. Mr. N. demeaned himself not quite pleasantly. I thought 
he made no effort to struggle with his dejection but ga^e way 
to it in a manner to draw notice ; the Bishop was obviously 
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puzzled by it Mr, Nicholls also showed temper once or twice 
in speaking to papa. Martha was beginning to tell me of 
certain " flaysome looks also, but I desir^ not to hear of them. 
The fact is, I shall be most thankful when he is well away? I pity 
him, but I don't like that dark gloom of his. He dogged me 
up the lane after the evening service in no pleasant manner. He 
stopped also in the pass#ige after the Bishop and tlie other 
clergy were gone into the room, and it was because I drew 
away and went upstairs that he gave that look \idiicli filled 
Martha's soul with horror. She, it seems, meantime, was making 
»it her business to watch him from the kitchen d<»or. If Mr. 
Nicholls be a good man at bottom, it is a sad thing that nature has 
not given him the faculty to put goodness into a more attractive 
form. Into the bargain of all the rest be managed to gel up a 
mdJt pertinacious and needless dispute with tho Inspe(‘tor, in 
listening to which all my old unfavourable impressions revived 
so strongly, I fear my countenance coultl not but shew them. 

^De%r Nell, I consider that on the whole it is a mercy you 
have been at home and not at Norfolk during the late cold 
weather. Love to all at Brookroyd. — Yours faitljiully, 

‘C. Huontk.’ 

TO MISS ELLKN NUSSEV 

*M<xr(h 0«/f, ]m, 

* DR\n Ellen, — I am sure Miss Wooler would enjoy Iut visit to 
you, as much as you licr company. Dear Nell, 1 thank you sin- 
cerely for your discreet and friendly silence on the jioint alluded 
to. I had feared it would be discussed between you two, and liad 
an inexpressible shrinking at the thought ; now less than ever 
does it seem a matter open to discussion. I hear notliing, and you 
must quite understand that if I feel any uneasiness it is not that 
of confirmed and fixed regard, but that anxiety which is in- 
separable from a state of ahsoli^fe iiueertainty about a somewhat 
momentous matter, 1 do not know, I am not sure myself, that 
any other termination would he betier than lasting estrangement 
and unbroken silence. Yet a good deal of pain has been and 
mustjDe gone through in that case. However, to each his 
burden. 
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